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FACT AND COMMENT 


{EEP are reported sold in Australia now at 


$38 a head, which is four times the normal 


‘ 


S- 


os * * 
] is now announced that licenses will again be 
sued for the importation of cotton hosiery 
(which includes underwear) into England. It is 
se of “On again; off again, Finnegan.” 
* ok * 
T HE first bale of 1917 cotton on the Houston, 
Texas, cotton market, was sold Monday, June 


25. for $925, at auction, weighing 412 pounds. And 
tl ry was once, “Buy a bale of cotton.” 
* * * 


R EPORT from Oswego, N. Y., states a woman, 
104 years old, celebrated her birthday by 
knitting for the soldiers. Some labor union agi 
ti may claim she was working overtime. 
* * * 

A PROMINENT worsted yarn spinner of knit 

ting yarns is displaying in the windows of his 
N York office a sign to this effect: “ Knitting 
Yarns for Sale to Mills Manufacturing for the 
N 


\ : 
ca * oh 
GROWING disposition to favor the dip dye- 
“ ing of silk hosiery is reported in the trade, 
and the abandonment of ingrained goods Setter 


results are said to be the cause, with a more even 
finish on the goods. 
* * * 
A PROMINENT hosiery mill recently opened 
its line of silk hose after previous announce- 
ment. The line was withdrawn in three days as 
it sold all it cared to at this time. Another lead- 
ing mill selling through a New York agency opened 
its line of silk and lisle hosiery and closed this line 
in a week, 
* * * 
S OME idea of the coming prices for clothing was 
noted by the statement of a prominent tailor 
in Philadelphia that lines of overcoatings being 
shown him indicated he would have to ask from 
$125 to $150 for an overcoat, which ordinarily sells 
at $65 to $70. 
+ + * 
\ JiTH reports and rumors current that labor 
proposes to take advantage of the national 
crisis to present its demands, and threatens to handi- 
cap the completion of Government contracts for 
necded supplies, it is to be hoped that labor lead- 
ers will recognize the necessity of patriotic co-op- 
eration before they presume to go too far. 
* * * 
Pp LAYING bear on worsted yarns has cost more 


than one manufacturer quite a little sum of 


money. Several instances have been noted where 
buyers refused to recognize the wool situation, per- 
sisting in their efforts to buy at the old price, only 
te y up for it in the end. Possibly if they read 
th trade paper more carefully they would have 
sa this unnecessary expense. 

* + » 


is reported that concerted action was agreed 


me 


ion at a meeting last week of the members 


of rd Yarn Spinners’ Association, in Charlotte, 
N in meeting Government contract require 
n It was determined what mills could take 
Ci icts for yarn and of what size. Such co-ope- 
Ta action should be of decided advantage to the 
G rnment 
* * * 

| the golden days of the Roman Empire the 


n that stole a sheep to save his family from 
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starvation was put to death as a warning to his 
fellows. His eyes were put out, his ears torn off, 
his nostrils slit and his hands and feet cut off; as 
if this was not enough they then tore the scalp from 
off his head and left him to be devoured by the 


beasts and birds. And yet there are some people 
who say a sheep is not worth the trouble of raising. 
* oa * 


HE action of employes in a small Pennsylvania 

hosiery mill donating four of their Saturday 
afternoon holidays for the benefit of the Red Cross 
is worthy of adoption in other mills throughout 
the country. The story as told in another column 
reveals a spirit of self-sacrifice for a worthy cause 
which counts more than the large donation con- 
tributed by those more blessed with this world’s 
goods 

* > * 
A PROMINENT mail order house is offering in 
4 its special catalog for July and August, a 
turkish towel, bleached, 17 x 34, weighing 6 oz., at 
10c. This indicates the competition which manu- 
facturers must face to-day. These towels were no 
doubt purchased some time ago; to-day manufac- 
turers state the cheapest yarn that could be used 
would be a 14s single warp, and that is selling at 
38c. Thus in a 4%-pound towel selling at $1.20 a 
dozen the yarn alone to-day would cost on the 
above basis at least $1.71. 
* + 4 

COTTON yarn house is recommending its 
. customers not to buy yarns except as needed 
for immediate use. This policy is recommended 
because it is felt to be safer, with a possibility of 
a slump which would bankrupt a mill with high- 
priced yarn contracts on its books. The chance of 
further advances, it is argued, can be met by further 
increases in the cost of merchandise in proportion. 
There is little danger of competition from manu- 
facturers covered with low-priced yarn in this event 
because they claim few knitters are buying that far 


ahead. 
* + * 
MANUFACTURER is complaining about th 
4 results of the recent conference at Washing 


ton of French worsted yarn spinners which con- 
veyed to these mills a good idea of future Govern- 
ment requirements. He declared spinners were tak- 
ing cancellations of a certatin percentage of low- 
priced contracts, which might exceed the require- 


ments ¢ 


f the Government, and this places the spin- 
ner in a position to command a higher price from 
civilian trade for this surplus production. For ex 
ample, he declared a single 45s all worsted, now 


being delivered on a basis ¢ 


f $1.45, was being 
quoted for civilian use at $2.75, and this is typical 
of other yarns, with similar extreme advances in 
price. 
* * * 
N view of the practice among many mills to sell 
their goods with a freight allowance to New 
York, the contemplated freight increase of 15 per 
cent. in freight rates should cause them to look 
into this custom. The National Association of Ho- 
siery & Underwear Manufacturers has been advised 
by an attorney that unless some provision is made 
in the contract, the manufacturer granting this 
freight allowance, will have to stand this increase. 
Therefore manufacturers should specify whether 
only the present freight rates are intended as goods 
sold in advance of the higher rates may not be 
delivered until after they have gone into effect. 
* * * 
N announcing the corporation donation of $50,000 
to the Red Cross the president of a large Phil- 
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adelphia company stated: “I took [egal advice on 
this matter, and was told that if the board of di- 
rectors decided that a gift to the Red Cross was 
for the best commercial interests of the company, 
then we were legally justified in making provision 
for such a gift. We all felt, after putting aside all 


sentimental considerations, that the work of the 


Red Cross is most essential to the winning of the 
war in Belgium and France. If we don’t win it 
over there, the war must be fought out here—and 
then no property will be worth anything. So ona 
cold business basis we unanimously gave authority 


” 


to make a subscription of $50,000 for the company 
* * of 

i is interesting to note that with organized labor 

well represented on the Council of National 

Defense, unorganized labor is practically unrepre- 


sented. In this connection it is still more inter- 
esting to note that out of 18,654 establishments capa- 
ble of munitions manufacture, the number of union 


shops is 1,867, so that organized labor represents 
only 10 per cent. of these plants. There is even a 
less proportion in other lines, such as ship-build 
ing and marine equipment with 527 establishments 
of which only 17 are union shops. It is not easy 
to see just why union labor is given the represen- 
tation of all these industries 
+ * + 

[* connection with the contemplated shortage of 

labor throughout the country because of the ac- 
tive prosecution of the war, it is interesting to note 
that in England the replacement of men by women 
in industry has been so extensive that within two 
years, more than a half a million women have been 
added to the ranks of labor. After almost a cen- 
tury, night work has been revived for women, but 
the hours had to be carefully regulated as it 
was found production suffered from too long work- 
ing hours such as twelve and even fourteen hours 
which were at first attempted by the employes 

* * + 

HERE will be no difficulty in securing all the 

motor trucks necessary for the new army 
which is to be raised. The seventy-three truck mak- 
ers who submitted bids to the Government recently 
pledged that they could produce over 100,000 
trucks within a year, whereas it is unofficially esti- 
mated that not over 42,000 trucks will be required 
for the first army of 1,000,000 men. The Govern- 
ment, heretofore has given the assuring informa- 
tion that there will be no necessity to commandeer 
private trucks and so hamper industries, but the 
present bids indicate that not only will the taking 
over of private trucks not be necessary, but in ad- 
dition to the war demands there will be practically 
as many trucks remaining for commercial use out 
of the 1917 production as were sold to the indus- 
tries during the present year, provided sufficient ma- 
terial for the whole production is forthcoming. 
There will be enough trucks to supply the army and 
industries as well. Forty-three of the truck mak- 
ers bidding offered to build trucks according to 
the War Department specifications prepared by its 
motor transport board in conference with commit- 
tees of the Society of Automotive Engineers. When 
it is remembered that all of the allies on the west- 
ern front are probably not using more than 50,000 
trucks, the possibility of our getting, if mecessarys 
more than double this number within a year is most 
The possibility of the different compa- 
ies making good on the quantities specified in their 
bids will be closely checked up, but already the 
figures have been liberally discounted. The totals 


assuring. 


given above do not include figures representing the 
offers of companies whose trucks are not already 


in production. 
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TEST COTTON PLANTERS’ PATRIOTISM 


a HE 


Liverpool cotton exchange, and the 


temporary suspension of business by the 


warning 
against illegitimate speculation issued by the 


New York 


upward movement of 


pre Sl 


dent of the exchange, have failed to 


check the 


prices more than 


temporarily ; at least, both cotton futures and spots 
are now selling: above the high 


last week What 


speculation 


record mark touched 


might have been the case had 


heen allowed to run its 


course un- 


checked we can only surmis¢ 


to the number of 


world’s 


In proportion active consuming 


spindles the visible 


supply of cotton has 


seldom averaged larger, and 


is ample to meet all 


probable needs until the new 


crop becomes avail- 
able, and, in addition, leaving 


to be 


a comfortable surplus 
Yet the 
supplies available on the New 
market, and the ut 


carried into new crop months. com- 
bination of small spot 


York 


planters and 


unwillingness of southern 


factors to <ommit themselves 


upon 


new crop contracts, form a speculative situation of 
a highly menacing character, and one that might 
be manipulated easily by a clique of unscrupulous 


bull operators having sufficient funds 


and plenty of 
CoOuTaRg¢ 
Owing to 


its relatively small spot supplies and the 


probability of difficulties the 


market and of 


continued shipping 


status of the 


Liverpool English 


spinners is decidedly more acute than that of spin- 


ners in this 


country (he British trade will con- 


tinue to suffer for spot supplies until the Govern- 


ment intervenes and forces additional curtailment 


of production That the British 


Government will 
also take steps if necessary to control cotton specu- 


lation upon the Liverpool exchange is reasonably 
certain 

Chere is no scarcity of spot supplies in this coun- 
try, and the great majority of manufacturers have 
plenty of cotton to carry them well into the new 
crop months The demand for -contracts from 


manufacturers is 


also comparatively small, but the 


is smaller; that is equivalent to saying that 


cotton planters and factors are speéulating gener 


prices. They can hardly be blamed 


ittitude, for the recent course of 


that 


price Ss 


tends to confirm them in their opinion they 
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need to 
profits. 


only hold their cotton to realize phenom- 


enal 
When the history of the present advance in cot- 


ton is written it will 


interesting to see how much 


emphasis is placed upon the part played by various 


government departments in stimulating the rise in 


values. This is a phase of the situation that has 


received very little attention but may prove to be 
important. It will 


remembered that the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture exerted itself to discourage 
the planting of a normal crop, urging that it was 
the patriotic duty of planters to diversify their 
crops. That its action prevented a considerable in- 


crease in the cotton acreage is certain. Chat the 
mecretary of Ag to the 


of the 


riculture is alive seriousness 


situation thus created is evidenced by his 
with a committee of the New York cot- 
and his approval of the steps taken 
by the latter to restrict illegitimate speculation. But 
while the seek- 
Navy de- 


placing large 


conte rence 
ton exchange 
Agriculture 


Department of may be 


ing to undo its mistakes, the Army and 
partments are complicating matters 
contracts for duck and other heavy cotton goods, 
and forcing manufacturers to protect themselves by 
purchases of cotton futures. This is the most im- 
portant single cause of contract buying by the thills, 
and there little question but that there has been 
much unnecessary duplication of such buying. 


If we are correct in this assumpton, it is the 
Raw 


National 
planters to make the 


Materials Committee of the 
Defense to call 
patriotic 

have been requested of cotton manufacturers. 


plain duty of the 


Council of upon cotton 


same sacrifices that 
Rep- 
hesitated to 
inform manufacturers that it is their patriotic duty 


resentatives of the Council have not 


to divert their machinery from civilian to Govern- 


ment business, and to accept the latter upon a so- 
called profit margin of not more than ten per cent. 
above the cost of production. They have even gone 
so far as to dictate the price at which spinners are 
and have 
also named a price basis at which the cotton is to be 
Let the 


cotton planters or factors a 


to furnish yarn for Government goods, 
farther 
dose of the 
It would prove more effective than 


factor in relieving the 


figured Council now go one step 
and give 
same medicine. 
any other 


tense speculative 


status of the cotton futures market, and there is no 
that cotton 
planters would not be glad to express their patriot- 


ism to the extent of placing 


reason to believe large numbers of 
at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment authorities the needed small proportion of 
the crop, and at not more than a price ten per cent. 
above the cost of production. 


FOR A PERMANENT DYESTUFF 
INDUSTRY 

WO announcements of 

dyestuff 


unusual importance to 


consumers have recently been made. 


The one is the consummation of details connected 
with the combination of important existing dyestuff, 
material manufacturers. 


crude and = intermediate 


The other is the announcement that the largest ex- 
plosive producer is ready to enter the field of dye- 
stuff 


ing its products will be forthcoming in the 


manufacture, and that further details regard- 
near 
future 

Both of these 


the textile 


events are of prime importance to 


manufacturer. They would seem to as- 


sure, if such assurance were necessary, the estab- 
lishment of a dyestuff industry in this country on a 
permanent basis. We are constrained to believe that 
neither of these corporations has expanded to the 
profit 
and the 


Rather we are of 


extent recorded merely for the temporary 


that can be secured from war-time demand 


absence of imports from abroad. 
the firm opinion that they have laid the foundation 
for a permanent industry with a determination to 
meet all competition that may develop after the war, 
domestic 


such manner as to 


that 


and in assure con- 


sumers their wants will be supplied and at 


reasonable levels. 

When the war started the possibility of securing 
crude materials for the production of intermediates 
and of finished small, as 


dyes was comparatively 


June 30, 191° 


concerned. §S 
been an immens: 
velopment in the production of these crudes as 
result of the of the by-product 

so that today there is no scarcity of raw 1 
rials. If this were all that the 
turer had to consider the 
contained industry 


far as domestic sources were 


that time, however, there has 
introduction 
oven, 
dyestuff: mam 
establishment of a 
would be child’s play. But 
are other problems which enter into the situ 
that have amount of stud 
search and Certain fi 
products that manufacture be 
of the lack complication in the reaction of 
various constituent 


taken an immense 
experiment to solve. 
were easy of 
elements, have been inc 
This, of 
production of a certain 
but it is the failure to develop this division of 
industry that has caused certain factors to be 

mistic and to 


disastrous competition 


ingly produced. course, has meant 


number of intermedi 


regarding the future predict 


probability of from a I 
after the 
Now, 


mand of 


war is over. 
with the 
two 


resources at the 
aggregations it 
from the 


however, 
these 
though 


large would 


seem as every step secur) 


crudes, through the manufacture of intermed 
to the production of finished lines of dyes { 
been taken and every contingency foreseen, 


the probable result that the domestic manufact 
can ultimately display as full a line of colors in 
as he did befor 


The necessities of the occasion have w: 


connection with his samples 
war. 
a remarkable readjustment in textile manufact 
which has been brought about with a minimu 
annoyance and loss both to the manufacturer and 
to the buyer. All realized the 
curtailing the variety of lines shown and bought, 
but with the outlook for a resumption of app: 

mately normal conditions in the color industry the 


enterprise and the indefatigable labor that have 


have necessity of 


marked the overcoming of difficulties should be 
recognized by those who are to benefit, with the 
result that in the future every assistance may be 


given to this comparatively new industry, not only 
in legislative centers but especially in a practical 
way through the co-operation of the users of these 
products. 


CONTROLLING EXPORTS 


HAT part of the espionage bill authorizing the 

formation of an Exports Council which, at the 
President, shall have 
the same control of exports as has been vested by 


direction of the practically 


the British Government in the Board of Trade, has 
been aptly termed by a contemporary as a means 
‘withhold our own hands from 
means of supplies 


by which we may 


making war on ourselves by 
which go to our enemies.’ German submarines nay 
but an ef 
fective control of exports to European neutrals by 
the United States and our allies is a far more c!i- 
Perfectly administered it should 
embargo upon shipments to 
but not to European neutrals. Accredited 
latter countries will be privi- 
leged to receive consignments as usual upon giving 
guarantees, and upon the f 


restrict shipments to our European allies, 


fective weapon. 


ensure an absolute 
Germany, 
firms and bodies in the 
satisfactory issuance 
licenses to shippers in this country. 

That there 
porters until the machinery of the Exports Cou 
anticipated, but the 
representative of (i 


will be some inconvenience t 


is running smoothly is to be 
creation of 
various branches of industry and agriculture will (lo 
much to facilitate the work of the Council. 5 
boards are being rapidly created, and it is enc 
aging to note that the National Council of An 
ican Cotton Manufacturers was one of the first to 


advisory boards 


such a committee. It is reasonable to 
that the latter will have the co-operatio 
the Textile Alliance, and that the officers of th« . 


ter organization, which has had broad experienc 


create 


p< se 


the handling of British licenses on textile raw 
terials and manufactures, will be able to give 
valuable aid to the Exports Council during the 
ter’s preliminary stages. 
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-OVERNMENT DUCK 


Toward Securing 
0,000,000 Pounds for Army 


Offi al announcement has been made 
» the Council of National Defense to 
the eficct that the last step in providing 
th: equipment of cantonments for 
, milli »n men has been completed by its 
mitee on supplies. 
\t the start of its work the commit- 
vee found that 59,000,000 yards of duck 


would be required for tents, motor 


truck coverings, leggings, haversacks 
and other equipment. Duck mills of 
the entire country were found to be 


ible to produce more than 20,000,000 
rds »efore the first of the year. The 
airing 30,000,000 yards the com- 
mitte has undertaken to secure by en- 
manufacturers of carpets, 
etc. to turn over their looms to duck. 
Hundreds of looms were changed. 

became necessary to secure 
0 pounds of hard cotton yarn, 
id yarn spinners were called upon by 
ernment to co-operate with them 
the fullest extent. This co-opera- 
ion has taken the form of the appoint- 
nent a committee through which all 
usiness On coarse yarns up to l6s will 
conducted. The production of South- 
spinners making these numbers has 
en reserved for the Government. The 
mmittee on yarns is composed of An- 








wr vv 
fas & 


It then 


lrew S. Webb, W. B. Moore and J. A. 
Mandeville, and it has located offices 
t 320 Broadway, New York. 

DUCK SPECIFICATIONS 
Specifications for three lines of duck 


be hought by the Government are as 
follows 

34-inch—Width 34 inches; weight 8.7 
unces to lineal yard. Warp 33 ends, 
filling 28 picks. Warp yarn 3-7s; fill- 
ing 4-l3s. Blue selvage line 1% inches 
rom each selvage. 
30'4-inch—Weight 12.9 


ounces to 


lineal yard. Warp 46 ends, picks 34. 
Warp 3-13s and filling either 4-16s or 
312s. One blue thread 1 inch from 


each selvage. 
Har mock 


Warp 27 


duck—Width 42 inches. 
ends of 5-7s; picks 2% ends 
t 6-7 Blue thread 134 inches from 
ich selvage. 


SUBJECT TO CHARGE 
All these specifications are subject to 
radical modification and many tenders 
i goods have been accepted on samples 
that are a proper width, weight and 
appearance and that comply with the 
strength tests. 
lt is reported that weavers of these 
goods are allowed a net profit of 10 
above cost of production. It 
stated that the Government 
for cotton and a basis of 
42c. for 7s and 8s 3-ply, with a rise of 
cent a number on finer counts. 


per ce 
turther 
allows 26c. 


soston Wool Receipts 
The receipts of domestic wools this 
Week aggregate 3,770,533 pounds and 
foreign 21,623,384 pounds, as compared 
ith 3.978,118 pounds of domestic and 
47,452 pounds of foreign for the cor- 
week last year. The total 
receipt. of domestic wool since Jan. 1 
n 74,028,055 pounds and foreign 


Q - 


44.085, making a total of 261,768,- 


Spo! ng 


W) compared with 276,983,099 
ast year. 
tatistics of shipments follow: 
NN 55 etn cea C aw kes 1,723,097 
VO hae ae ske ca dd beers $51,391 
ction 42,140 
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CONTROL OF EXPORTS 
All Shipments Eventually to Be Under 
License 
An Exports Council to formulate pol- 
icies for the administration of the re- 
cently enacted Expert Control Law was 
appointed on Monday by President Wil- 
This board is composed of Sec- 
Redfield 
Com- 
and 


Fe »¢ rd 


son, 
retaries Lansing, Wilson and 
of the State, Agriculture and 
merce Departments, respectively, 
Herbert C. Hoover, head of the 
Administration. 

The Council is to have absolute con- 
trol of all exports of all materials, its 
power becoming effective immediately. 
It is expected that the various execu 
tive heads above named will delegate 
certain of their major subordinates to 
act for them. 

Upon the recommendations of 
Exports Council the President is 
pected to issue a series of proclamations 
which will put the law into operation 
The first proclamation will require the 
licensing of all coal and fuel shipments 
which will give the Government control 
of shipping. The second proclamation 
will provide a system of licensing for 
every class of exporting to the Euro- 
pean neutral countries. Its purpose is, 
of course, to prevent supplies of any 
nature from reaching Germany. Suc- 
ceeding proclamations will name _ spe- 
cific commodities, the exportation of 
which to any part of the world will 
be controlled by licenses. Foodstuffs 
will be the first commodity so desig- 
nated, and it is expected that the list 
will be extended by degrees until vir- 
tually every commodity exported will be 
so controlled. 

It is understood that the Government 
will practically take up the burden of 
enforcing the British blockade and to 
a large extent will use the machinery 
built up during the last three years by 
British authorities. This will mean 
the taking over of the British system of 
issuing letters of assurance for ship- 
ments to European neutrals. American 
agents are to be sent to neutral coun- 
tries to check up on re-exports. 

President Wilson issued a statement, 
Monday night, explaining the operation 
of the law. He pointed out that there 
will be no prohibition of exports and 


the 
e@xX- 


that the normal course of trade will 
be interfered with as little as pos- 
sible. The President made clear that 


the sole purpose of export control will 
be to expedite the conduct of the war 
by restricting as far as possible leak- 
ages of commodities, principally food- 
stuffs, into Germany. 

The cotton goods trade, among the 
various branches of the textile industry, 
is principally concerned in this regula- 
tion of exports by licenses. Great in- 
terest is being shown in the method by 
which trade with South America, Cen 
tral America and the West Indies is 
to be affected by the new law. It is as- 
sumed that a freer movement of goods 
to Scandinavia will be possible under a 
license system controlled by American 
officials than has been the under 
the British letters of assurance system. 


case 


realizing big prices. 
wastes. 


January. 
being prepared. 
Manchester, Eng., June 28 


between actual holders and actual 


worked in mills. 


(Special Cable to the Journal). 
futures in Liverpool resumed under several restrictions. Dealings only allowed 
users 


MIDDLE STATE MFRS. MEET 


Labor Laws, Prevention of Accidents and 
Cotton Purchases 
Several states were represented at 
the annual meeting of the Middle States 
Textile Manufacturing \ssociation, 
June 20, at Cincinnati, O. Officials of 
about 25 Kentucky, [linoi 
Indiana, Missouri, \\ 
sin and 


Considered 


miles in 
Tennessee, 
Ohio were present. 

The provision of the 
Child Labor bill, which 
ative September 1, 


iscon 
Keating Owen 
becomes oper 
discussed and 
it was decided to take up with the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Attorney Gen- 
eral questions regarding certain provi- 
sions of the bill. 

\ttention was also given to methods 
of preventing 


were 


accidents, workmen's 
compensation laws and rules regarding 
the purchase of cotton. 

It was decided to hold the 
ing in November at 
Springs. 

The annual 
re-election of 


fall meet 
French Lick 


election resulted in the 
Capt. Paul J. Marrs of 
Henderson, Ky., as president; Philip 
Tuley of the Louisville Cotton Mills, 
vice-president, and Lee Rodman of 
Cannelton, Ind., secretary. C. N. 
of Evansville, Ind., J. J. Brown, Louis- 
ville, C. A. Young, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and E. S. Hobbs of Aurora, Ill. were 
elected directors. Thomas S. Tuley was 
chairman of the local reception com- 
mittee, who provided the usual pleasant 
entertainment and lunch at the Country 
Club where the meeting was held. 


Brown 


DEFENSE COUNCIL CHANGES 
Director of Purchases Will Probably Be 
Created 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 2. 
is to be a general reorganization of 
the Council of National Defense, ac- 
cording to a well-founded rumor cur 
rent here. This will include a reorgan- 
ization of the Government's war pur- 
chasing system. According to the story 
there will probably be only ten com- 
mittees of the Council instead of about 
150 as at present, which has led, it is 
believed, to much confusion. 

Out of the reorganization probably 
will come a purchasing office which will 
direct all Government purchases and 
in all likelihood allied purchases as well, 
Under the office, it would be 
two branches, one for raw materials 
and the other for the finished products 
that 
being 


Chere 


1s said, 


The suggestion has been made 
the ten committees, instead of 
under the advisory commission, which 
will continue as at present, would re- 
port direct to the council. Not only 
would their functions be more clearly 
defined than at present, but their work 
would be coordinated to an extent that 
would permit the council membership 
to keep in closer touch with their activi 
ties. 

There feeling 
among officials that the new purchasing 
system will develop finally a movement 
to protect individual purchasers of the 
country against arbitrary price raises as 


seems to be a strong 


a result of heavy Government demands. 


Latest Cable News 


Bradford, Eng., June 25 (Special cable to the Journal). 
Public sale to-day here. 
Sharp advance on merino noils. 
Prices advanced 3d. to 4d. during past three weeks. 
Government has issued statement fixing top prices for all sales as issued last 
No tops can be sold except with permit. 


Anything free 
Record prices paid for lap 
Exporters buying chiefly for Boston. 
Market about sold out. 


Control of wastes scheme 
Trading in 
Board of Control 


of raw cotton. 


approved by Government; expected to ration traders and to reduce hours 
No probability of cheaper yarn and cloth. 


Steady demand. 
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Textile Association Notes 
The National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers held a 
meeting June 22 at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., to 
certain details of orgam 


spe cia! 


rerfect 
pertect 


ation and to 





with 


important pri 


appoint committees to co 


the Government 


+t te 
perate 


upon 


lems affecting the industry No. state 
ment was made public regarding tl 
latter, but it was announced that Ru 
fus R. Wilson, secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac 
turers, had been appointed acting 
secretary, and that permanent offices 
will be opened in the neat iture in 
this city 

\t a meeting of the Board of Gov 
ernors of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Tuesday eve- 


all con 


ning, it was voted to hold the 
} 


vention Oct. 18 to 20, inclusive, pro 
ably some suitable place in western 
Massachusetts. It is probable that the 
social side of the fall convention will 
be subordinated to the consideration ot 
more serious and important problems 
more or less intimately connected with 
war. 

The annual outing of the Manufac- 
turers Textile Association of Worces- 
ter County, Mass., will take place Sat 
urday, July 7, at the Pomham Club on 
the Providence River. It is expected 
that Congressman Samuel E. Winslow 
of Worcester, Mass., will deliver the 
principal address. Most of the mem 


bers will make the trip to Pomham by 


automobile, planning to arrive about 11 


a. m. A shore dinner, for which this 
resort is famous, will be served at 1 
p. m. 


Advance Wages 
On June 23 the Shambou Shuttle Co., 
Woonsocket, R. L., 


advanced the 


wages 
of its shuttle makers and shuttle iron 
makers, totaling 150 employes, 10 per 
cent. This is the second advance of 
10 per cent. in seven months. 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 





Closed For week Closed 

Option June 21 High. Low June 27 Chee 
June 26.25 

July 1.58 
Aug 11.64 
Sept. 1.42 
Oct 11.41 
Nov 11.42 
Dec + 1.39 
Jan. +-1.38 
Mar +1.41 
May ; +-1.40 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver 
York Orleans.” pool 

Friday, June 23 26.55¢e. 24.88¢ 19.45d 
Saturday, June 23 27.15¢ 25.25« Closed 
Monday, June 25 26.606 26. 25¢ 19.45d 
Tuesday, June 26 27.156 25. 50¢ 19.45 
Wednesday, June 27.27.40 25.88 19.45d, 
Thursday, June 28. .27.15¢ 26.00¢ 19.454 


SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 











Stocks 
Spot prices June Last 
June 27 7 year 
New York 27. 40¢ 71,998 
Galveston 26.50¢ 168,185 
New Orleans )88e 206,600 
Mobile 25.38c. 9886 
Savannah 26% 76,118 
Charleston 2h 16,603 
Wilmington 26e 50,691 
Norfolk 89,476 
saltimore 34,604 
Augusta 46,228 
Memphis 26« 228,305 
St. Louis 26« 16,005 
Houston 58,056 
Little Rock 26¢ 15,519 11,703 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1917 1916 
Receipts for five days 35,442 1,371 
Exports for five days 
To Great Britain 1,534 42,000 
To France 10,950 4,828 
To Continent 8,999 32,025 
To Japan 400 
To Mexico 
Visible Supply | and 
Europe 8,448,003 988,707 
Receipts for season 7,016,068 7,416,716 
Exports for season 
To Great Britain 2,492,111 2,580,263 
To France 935,803 S28,801 
To Continent 1,250,644 1,604,768 
To Japan 449,347 a) 
To Mexico 3,430 1 2 
Total stoc k, a 


10d 
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FOR ENLARGED ACTIVITY 


Reorganized American Association’s Plans 
for Larger Scope of Work 


Plans for enlarged activity on the 





part o the organized American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association are out- 
lined in a letter sent this weck to mem- 
bers by the newly elected secretary- 
treasurer, W. D. Adams, of Charlotte, 
N. ( This letter fc vi 


A state war exist The 


world 
tions pre viously 


nas 
condi 


ream e€ arising almost daily. 
Busine is being marshaled in battal 
lions and itions are doing service all 
long t ine of industry Formerly 
mit ought day the men in 
th field ( ut visible ma estations 
the even greater operations behind, 
specia I] dine industrial ef 
rt Save in th ictual manufacture of 
I itior conducted 
t lay t ine the textile trade more 
ely th ali t as thre 
] the S ther: ind try eady 
1 the ne ondi 101 
After the mammoth battle now rag 
ge the ) 1 even great wat 
the war after the wat Are we pre 
pared to go in and possess the land, 
the fruit which } ‘ shown 
to us for the past three years to be so 
rich and so inviting? 


ORGANIZATION 


Organization is the watchword of the 
century Without it Germany would 
never have reached _ the economic 


heights to which she attained just be- 
Without it the Allies to 


Lore the Wal 
day would withstand 
So also with 


anization each member 


‘ to 


never be 








the assaults of the enemy 


industry. In ors 


has a part to perform. Where the or- 
ganization effective all derive the 
benefit, the smaller units frequently 


their invest 
Hence the need 
of every manufacturer, whether a mem- 
ber of the doing his 
share in the great work ahead. 

What is to be 

Many things 
mention in 


greater in proportion to 


ment than the larger 


association or not, 


done? 
indeed, too many for 
this brief foreword 
LEGISLATION 
The association must 
and effectively in the 
future than in the past in 


7 
itself 


exert 
more actively 


blocking in 


jurious legislation and at the same time 
foster remedial measures that will aid 
in tuture operations 

The Keating Child Labor law and 
the pending war revenue measure 
might be cited. Beneficent tariff legis- 
lation recommendations by the recently 
constituted Tariff Commission would 
be an example of constructive legisla 
tion that would greatly aid. 

The association is already making 


splendid headway in this direction, but 
it has only really begun. We have em- 
ployed one of the South’s foremost at- 

represent us before the 
Senate Commit- 
revenue bill, dealing 
with retroactive taxes ; 
and he has spent the greater part of his 
Washington during the past 
two months in conference with the at 


torneys to 
House 


tees on the war 


and Finance 


ind excess profits 


time in 


torneys of other associations and the 
chairman of your legislative commit- 
tes He has appeared on several oc- 
casions before the committees having 
this bill under ad 


( ement and has ren 
dered splendid service, th extent of 


estimated 


It will be the task of the reorganized 


association to keep close watch at all 
times and wherever there appears to be 
need of action, early action, it will 
I stal P \ tive ] licies will 
be voked as we fter in- 
jurious legislation has actually been in- 
t luced 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 

More intensive effort is in view 
toward constructive co-operative work 
among Southern mills in order to co- 
operate with and aid them in achieving 


“greater production of better quality 
goods’ at less expense and for more 
money.” This can be accomplished by 
better operating and merchandising 


methods, etc. As a 
the direction of the 


straw indicating 
wind, the National 
City Bank recently dispatched a mission 
through a portion of the South for the 


purpose of obtaining first-hand infor- 
mation as to actual operating conditions 
and other related data dealing with 
credit fundamentals bearing on South- 
ern mills. This commission consisted of 
one of the bank’s most active vice- 
presidents, the head of its industrial 
service department, a corps of clerks, 
etc., and they visited a dozen or more 
representative manufacturing centers. 


themselves 
as amazed at the progress achieved in 
the last decade To the secretary ol! 
your association they talked at length, 
outlining certain suggestions 


Returning they expressed 


general 
that cannot but help in the 
It will be one oO the 


future. 
iuims of the 


association to aid the mills to avail 
themselves of better methods, if they 
desire to do So, and also to prope rly 


information 
might be 


disseminate 
This 


SeT Vice 


and discreetly 
such progress 
termed industrial 


as to 


CO-OPERATION 
One of the fundamental 


reorganized assot 


aims of th 


iation will be to co- 


operate systematically, sympathetically 


and effectively with the Government, 
with other national organizations and 
especially with the several state asso- 


clations to the end that the textile in- 


dustry may be accorded its rightful 
place and rank among industries of the 
country and that it may achieve re 
sults in consequence of this position 
It is well to remember that the Brit- 


ish Government has recognized the tex- 
tile industry as second only to that on 
war work proper (munitions manufac- 
ture, in giving to the Empire sta- 
bility and strength whereby it might 
prosecute the great war. There is rea- 
that greater recognition 
will likewise be accorded to the indus- 
this Such cannot be, 
however, unless the merits and primary 


C2, 


son to believ 


try in country 


great cotton indus 
properly emphasized 
PUBLICITY 

The Southern textile 
great 
ostering 


consequences of the 
try are 


industry has a 
ahead of it in the line of 
rightful public opinion, if it 
is going to achieve its this 
Many of its trou 
bles of the past have been the outcome 
of misrepresentation, the country hav 


work 


mission in 


day and generation. 


ing no right conception of its work 
Thus, for instance, James A. Emery, 
the eminent counsel of the American 
Association of Manufacturers, at the 
late meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in Washing 
ton had the following to say: “Indus 


trial groups must assist in the great 
task of enlightening the nation as to 
what they are, for what they stand, 
what they do and how they do it. I do 
not think that any industry in this 
country has been more continuously 
misrepresented, more constantly mis 


understood and more unjustly attacked 
than the cotton industry. But I do not 
hesitate to Say, and I speak 
as a friend, that it has been largely duc 
to the failure of the Southern cotton 
[ lizing that he 
victim of malicious 


gentlemen, 


manutacturer re: was a 
ind venal misrep- 

part to organize 
for the expression of the views of the 
Southern industry, that the distant 


North and East and West might know 


you as and not as some have 


resentation, to do his 


you are 


undertaken to represent you to be.” 

This to a large extent has been un- 
fortunately all too true. 

It will be the aim of the reorganized 
association to present the claims of the 
great industry before the bar of judg- 
ment of the nation to the end that crass 
misrepresentation may no longer exist. 
If this can be done, wonders will there- 
by have been achieved. 

ANOTHER THING 

Too much cannot be said at this time 
of the need of greater attention to for- 
eign trade by Southern mills. Some 
are going after this trade and are pro- 
fiting thereby, while others are holding 
off because they do not know how to 
proceed. The reorganized association 
has in its secretary and treasurer (who 


will give his entire time to the work 
of the association) an expert of the 
National Department of Commerce 


who has addressed himself exclusively 
to this work in conjunction with the 
larger exporters of New York until he 
came with the organization. In due 
will outline a service that 
should prove of great value and if fol- 
lowed up along the lines of the sugges- 
tions he will offer, will become 
and more profitable. This 
treated in greater detail later. 

FINALLY THE WAR 

Those who are in a position to know 
assert that the country has not yet be- 
gun to feel the effect of the war. 

That far-reaching measures of leg- 
islation relating to taxation, industrial 
control, etc., are in contemplation by 
the national Congress are certain. 

Che industry must prepare itself for 


season he 


more 
will be 


this situation. There is not a single 
patriotic manufacturer within the 
bounds of the American association 
who does not desire to bear his full 
share of the burden, but this burden, 
gentlemen, must be levied fairly and 


equitably 

lo see that this is done will be one 
of the major tasks of the reorganized 
association. 

Measures must be considered by the 
industry, definite plans formulated and 
vigorously carried out with a view to 
safeguarding the industry in this war 
period now at hand. These measures 
must be offensive as well as defensive. 
Business is going to be made to bear 
the major burden of the war and to en- 
able it to do so, this load must not be 
levied unequally or injudiciously. This 
is no time for unjust legislation, cut- 
throat competition, demagogic agitation 
or anything else of like purport. On 
the other hand, legislation must be fos- 
tering, competition must be generous 
and agitation must be constructive— 
not destructive. If this is so, then in- 
dustry will be able not only to bear the 
heavy burdens imposed by the war but 
will be the better off as a result there- 
of in the beneficent co-op- 
erative efficiency, etc., thereby learned. 

It will be the misison of the reorgan- 
ized association to do everything in its 
power to bring this to pass. Various 
and instrumentalities will be 
invoked, but none of these will be ade- 
quate to the task in hand without your 
sympathetic and cordial assistance. 

WHAT IS PLANNED 

How may this be achieved? 
stated, as follows: 

1. By establishing a permanent office 
with a secretary-treasurer and an ade- 
quate staff who will give all their time 
to the work of the association. 

2. By perfecting a closer bond of re- 
lationship in the form of an advisory 
committee from the officers and board 
of governors to counsel on matters of 
import to the industry and to act quickly 
and effectively in times of stress. This 
committee will supervise legislative and 
other matters and would be 


lessons of 


agencies 


Briefly 


larger 
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available at all times on call. Other 


special committees to cover s; 
work will be named as the situati : 
quires. 

3. By establishing a statistic: ‘ 


partment for the purpose of coll 
assembling and collating facts as 
industry. These facts should 
tained from the Bureau of the ( 
trade directories and then fro: 
members by direct inquiry. T! 
formation will be in two classes i 
fidential and public. The confi 
information would be for the ex 
use of the association. The rest d 
be for general use, the public pre 

4. By establishing a Trade In : 
tion Bureau and Clearing Hous 
the industry on all topics of i 
This bureau would keep membhx 


formed on general matters, inc g 
legislation, provision of bills 1 g 
and proposed and other n 


Should members desire informat S 
to any problems, of legislation, « 
eration, of governmental contract 


this bureau would be the cl 
through which this information | 
come. This bureau would be th 
intermediary between the asso: n 
and its membership. This 1 
would handle foreign trade ingq : 
etc. It would issue bulletin d 
pamphlets to members at stated r- 
vals. 


WOOL CONFERENCE 


May Be Exchanged for Manufacturers’ 
Stocks for Army Orders 


ye 


WASHINGTON, June 25.—A conference 
was held at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce on Saturday, in connec- 
tion with wool importations. Among 
those attending the conference were: A. 
M. Patterson, of the Textile Alliance; 
General Sharp, Quartermaster-General 
of the Army; Paymaster Hancock of 
the Navy; Dr. E. E. Pratt, Chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; P. C. Anderson and Mr, 
Peterson also of the Bureau. 

While the officials refuse to discuss 
the conference it is understood that 
they took up the matter of the 45,000 
bales of wool to be released from Aus- 
tralia, which, it is said, will not be suit- 
able for the making of army uniforms. 
It is understood that this wool will 
come to the country on Japanese ships 
Some kind of an arrangement is looked 
for whereby this 45,000 bales can be ex- 
changed with wool manufacturers for 
their stock on hand suitable for mak- 
ing army uniforms. No _ conclusions 
have yet been arrived at as to how this 
can be brought about and further con- 
ferences are contemplated. 


Sheep Demonstrations in N. C. 

The North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, through R. S. Curtis, 
of the Animal Industry Division, ha 
been working in co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., working in behalf of the 
starting of the sheep industry in tha 
state. George Evans has been appointed 
Special Sheep Field Man, effective 
July 1, to take charge of the work. Mr 
Evans is an experienced man in the care 
and breeding of sheep. He is a 
of England, who has been engag 
this industry in this country and als 
associated with the Department of Agr 
culture. In carrying out the plans, 
farms have been established for « 
mental work in raising sheep; one o% 
these is at Rocky Mount, the other @ 
West Raleigh, and the third at States 
ville. Another exclusive sheep [arm 
will also be established in the westem™ 
section, where a farm of 1,350 acres ' 
under consideration. 
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DU PONTS IN DYESTUFFS 


To Produce Synthetic Dyes in Compre- 
hensive Manner 

The du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., 
announces that it is ready to enter the 
coal tar dyestuff industry an announce- 
ment of a more detailed character is ex- 
pect'd within a short time, but officials 
ff t:e company are authority for the 
statement that their plans are maturing 
for the supplying of the demand for 
syntiietic dyestuffs and kindred prod- 


uc 

It has been an open secret that this 
immense company whose principal busi- 
ness (probably 90 per cent.) has been 


the manufacture of explosives has been 
investigating the dyestuff situation for 
a long time. It is known that an im- 
me! amount of research and experi- 
mental work was done before the war, 
and since the outbreak of hostilities 
these efforts have been redoubled. While 
it | also been known that the work 
company’s chemists has_ been 
fruitful of most encouraging and satis- 
factory results, it has been the avowed 
policy of the company that no announce- 
ment of its operations in this field would 
be made until it was prepared to take 
care of any demand which might be 
made upon it by the consuming trades 
Therefore the announcement at this 
time would appear significant in view of 
past assertions. 

In view of the interchangeability of 
explosive and dyestuff manufacture, it 
is plain that many of the intermediates 
employed in the dyestuff industry are 
manufactured by the explosive factory. 
With an organization highly developed 
to produce these intermediates in con- 
nection with its finished product of ex- 
plosives, it was only natural that the 
company with its unlimited capital and 
the possibility of expanding its organi- 
zation to any necessary limits should 
turn to the work of adapting these in- 
termediates to the production of fin- 
ished dyes. Large technical and com- 
mercial forces are the prime requisite 
in developing either industry, and the 
du Pont Co. has unequalled laboratory 
facilities and enormous plants which can 
be speedily diverted to the production of 
products allied to those on which it has 
built up such an enormous business. 


of ( 


RAW MATERIALS ASSURED 


The problem of raw materials and the 
manufacture of crudes has been solved 
to a large extent for this as well as 
other companies by the expansion of 
the by-product coke oven and the de- 
velopment of its product in this country. 
With a similar perfection of processes 
in the manufacture of intermediates the 
du Pont Co. is evidently in a position to 
enter the finished dyestuff field. It is 
leclared that its plants are already turn- 
ing out in large quantities the basics and 
intermediates from which coal tar or 
aniline colors are made, and after an 
aborate survey of the various consum- 
ing interests its plans are fast being per- 
cted to meet these needs. 

\s to the date when it may be ex- 
pected that the du Pont Co. will become 
an important factor in the production of 
iffs, it is pointed out that Ger- 
s immense dye plants were turned 
t in a day into factories for the 
g of explosives, and those in po 
to know declare that the du Pont 
in go into the dye-making business 
sily as the Germans could go into 
‘plosive industry. The company, in 
Its ennouncement, says: “ Our develop- 
men: during recent years in the explo- 
sive and in several other branches of 
le chemical industry brings us now to 
he logical result of undertaking in a 
and comprehensive way the man- 
ufaciure of synthetic dyestuffs and kin- 
dre products.” 
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YARN AND DUCK FOR ARMY 





Committee Appointed to 


with Government 


WASHINGTON, June 25.—The last step 
in a long series of negotiations directed 
toward speeding up the equipping of 
cantonments for a million men _ has 
been completed by the Committee on 
Supplies, of the Council of National 
Defense. 

Six weeks ago, it is made known, 
fifty million yards of duck for tents, 
motor truck coverings, leggings, haver- 
sacks and other equipment were needed 
at once by the Government. The duck 
mills of the entire country were unable 
to produce more than twenty million 
yards before the first of next January. 
The remaining thirty million yards 
needed the Committee on Supplies un- 
dertook to get by encouraging manu- 
facturers who were making carpets and 
other kinds of cotton textiles to turn 
their plants to making duck. Hundreds 
of looms were changed, and builders 
stocks were altered so extensively that 
many mills without facilities for mak- 
ing yarns encountered a serious short- 
age of them. 


Co-ordinate 


It therefore became nec- 
essary to obtain the co-operation of the 
makers of yarn. 

In order to avoid sharp rises in 
prices and the disarrangement of exist- 
ing Government prices for duck, which 
would occur if the Government went 
into the market for the sixteen million 
pounds of hard cotton yarn needed, 
the Committee on Supplies asked the 
yarn makers to mobilize their forces to 
help the mills. A yarn committee has 
been organized at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of twenty major spinning 
manufacturers and dealers. This com- 
mittee, composed of Andrew S. Webb, 
of Philadelphia, chairman; W. B. 
Moore, of York, S. C., and 5; 
Mandeville, of Carrollton, Ga., with of- 
fices at 320 Broadway, New York City, 
will be charged with the entire respon- 
sibility of adjusting the yarn supply to 
the needs of the mills. Using the sur- 
vey that has already been made by the 
Committee on Supplies it will stimulate 
the production of yarn and adjust the 
supply to the requirement of the mills 
and of the Government. 


CONFERENCE WITH NAVY 


Negotiations with Regard to Supplying 
Woolens 

Wasuincrton, D.C., June 25—Woolen 
manufacturers representing a number 
of leading mills held a conference today 
with officials of the Bureau of Sup 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
to arrange for supplying the woolens 
needed by the Navy. These include 
serges, flannels and materials for over- 
coats and uniforms, 

“It was announced at the confer- 
ence,’ Paymaster McGowan - stated, 
“that the Navy has arranged for all 
the wool needed for the manufacture 
of uniform cloths, and this has been 
done in a way that will conserve the 
supply in this country and not reduce 
the quantity of wool available for the 
needs of the civilian population. By 
this means the manufacturers are as 
sured of an ample supply of raw mate 
rial for the cloth they are expected to 
make, and this will, it is believed, exer- 
cise a stabilizing effect on the market. 

The Navy will require, beginning 
January 1, 1918, approximately 1,000,000 
vards of 1l-ounce woolen cloth, 1,000,- 
000 yards of 18-ounce, and 50,000 yards 
of heavy 30-ounce fabric. All the wool 
needed will be supplied to the mills, thus 
keeping the Navy requirements out of 
the market. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD 


Westinghouse Electric Elects Officers and 
Declares Red Cross Dividend 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, held in 
New York on Wednesday, June 20, an 
extra dividend of one-half of 1 per 
cent. on both common and preferred 
stock was declared for the benefit of 
the Red Cross fund. This dividend 
which will amount to approximately 
$375,000 is an addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on 
both common and_ preferred _ stock, 
which was also declared. 

At this meeting the annual election 
of officers of the company was held. 
Chairman of the board, Guy E. Tripp, 
President E. M. Herr, Vice-Presidents 
L. A. Osborne, Charles A. Terry and 
H. P. Davis, acting Vice-President T. 
P. Gaylord, Comptroller and Secretary 
James C. Bennett, Assistant Secretary 

Assistant Treasurer and 


W. H. Jones, 
Assistant Secretary S. H. Anderson, 


Auditor F. E. Craig, and Assistant 
Auditor W. B. Covil were re-elected to 
their respective offices. Three new 
vice-presidential offices were created 


and the following were elected to fill 
same: Henry D. Shute and Herbert T. 
Herr, both of Pittsburgh, and Walter 
Cary of New York. H. F. Baetz, as- 
sistant 


treasurer, was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Shute in the position of 
treasurer. L. W. Lyons was elected 


assistant treasurer to succeed Mr. Baetz 
and W. J. Patterson was elected to the 
newly created position of assistant au- 
ditor. 


Employes’ Self-Sacrifice 

A very commendable plan for the 
benefit of the Red Cross has _ been 
adopted in the plant of the Reber Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturers of seam- 
hosiery, Pottsville, Pa., whereby 
each of the employes contributed to this 
cause. The plan also has merits because 
it contains the real spirit of self-sacri- 
fice. The plan was a very simple one; 
the mill has been accustomed to observe 
the usual Saturday half holiday. When 
the employes were appealed to for cash 
subscriptions to the Red Cross, they felt 
they could ill afford to give their money 
because this was needed to meet the in- 
creasing living costs in this country. 
However, they did have idle time on 
their hands which they could give, and 
without hesitation they cheerfully 
offered that substitute which made their 
gift count far more than the money 
readily spared by others more well-to- 
do. The employes decided to work one 
Saturday afternoon in June, one in July, 
one in August another in 
September, and would give their earn- 
ings on those four Saturday afternoons 
to the Red Cross, upon the 
that the firm also donate an amount 
equal to their wages. This the Reber 
Manufacturing Co. gladly agreed to do, 
and in consequence the Red 
Funds will receive about $600, and the 
community will also benefit by the in- 
creased production of much needed ho- 
siery. The plant is only a small mill 
and employs less than 90 hands, but it 
means a per capita donation of about 
$7 apiece 


less 


and again 


condition 


Cross 


Red Cross Payments 

Among recent textile contributions to 
the Red Cross war fund are the fol- 
lowing: Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, 
Me., 1 per cent. dividend; Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co., Biddeford, Me. 1 
per cent, dividend; Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., 1 per cent. dividend; 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
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Salem, Mass., 1 per cent. dividend; Farr 
Alpaca Company, Holyoke, Mass., 25c. 
a share dividend; American Woolen 
Company, Boston, $5,000; Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., Boston, $5,000; West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing $15,000; 
Riverdale Cotton Mills, West Point, 
Ga., $5,000; Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., $10,000, these three being 
made through Wellington, Sears & 
Co., Boston, selling agents for the 
mills; Lawton Mills 
Plainfield, Conn.; Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., and International Cot- 
ton Mills, Boston, all Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Boston, plants, $10,000 each. 


Co.. 


Corporation, 


Fund for Red Cross 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the 

branch of the 
Exchange it 


Boston 
American Cotton Waste 
was voted to donate the 
balance of between $700 and $800 from 
the ambulance fund to the Red 
Cross. Early in the year the Exchange 
raised through subscriptions of its mem 
little less than $30,000 for an 
ambulances fund and out of this 
ambulances and_ ten 
France. These machines 
with the Dartmouth College 
unit and the drivers sent were college 
students desired to go but were 
unable to pay the necessary $300 for 
transportation and equipment. 


unit 


bers a 
unit 
sent twentv-hve 
drivers to 
were sent 


who 


Dividends Declared 


An extra dividend of 1 per cent. on 
the common stock for the quarter end- 
ing June 30, was declared yesterday by 
the directors of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, electrical machinery manu- 
facturers of Ampere, N. J. The direct 
ors also declared the regular dividends 
of 134 per cent. on the preferred, and 
2 per cent. on the common stock, for 
the same period. A special dividend of 
1 per cent. for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, was declared yesterday 
by the directors of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, electrical machinery manu- 
facturers of Ampere, N. J., to be 
known as the Red Cross Dividend 


Liberty Bond Campaign 
S. F. Bowser & Co. Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., manufacturers of oil tanks, 
pumps and oil were 
among concerns throughout the country 


storage systems, 


who conducted a systematic campaign 
in the sale of Liberty Bonds among 
their employes. This campaign, con- 


sidering the time allowed for the print- 
ing and distribution of circulars, etc., 
The work 
was conducted June 12 and 13. The 
factory and office were divided, a cap- 
tain with a sufficient number of lieu- 
tenants being placed in charge of each 
division. These officials explained and 


was a pronounced success. 


sold bonds to their fellow employes. 
The success of the work is evidenced 
by the fact that 91 per cent. of the 
1566 factory and_ office employes 


bought one or more Liberty Bonds, ag 
gregating $130,950. The explanatory 
literature and the payment plan 
were largely instrumental in achieving 
the success above outlined. 


easy 


Navy Awards 


WASHINGTON, June 21.—The Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts has _ just 
awarded contracts in the following bids, 
opened June 5: 

On 136,000 neckerchiefs for the 
Brooklyn Yard to the Pine Tru Silk 
Mills, Philadelphia, at $153,000; also 
the same amount to Westerhoff Bros. at 
$165,920; 68,000 are to be furnished by 
the Bloomsbury Silk Mills at $81,430, 





outhern Mill Men Hold Eleventh Annual Meetine 


h annual meeting of the 


-_? elevent 
Southern Textile Association was 
22 and 23 at Wrightsville 
Beach, N. ¢ The headquarters of the 
at the Seashore Hotel, 
ssions were held 


held June 22 a 


sociation were 


where the various s¢ 


First Friday Session 


The meeting was called to order by 


Vice-President J. M. Davis, of New- 
berry, S. ¢ \fter the prayer and sing- 
ing of America,” the Hon. O. Max 
Gardner, Lieutenant-Governor of North 


Carolina, was introduced by A. M. 
Dixon, of Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Gardner 
spoke on the relation of the cotton mills 


to the commonwealth and his remarks 
were generously applauded. On the con- 
clusion of his address, on motion of 
Secretary A 
unanimously 


ber of the 


B. Carter, Mr. Gardner was 
] 
elected 


association 


an honorary mem 
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Southern Textile Association’s Gathering 


Brings Many Members from Various States 


of cotton, and in this particular she is 
gaining very rapidly, having gained 30 
per cent. last year over the previous 
year. North Carolina also stands high 
in the consumption of fine cotton, such 
as Sea Island, taking third rank in the 
United States and being exceeded only 
by Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
We represent a great and growing 
industry. The rapid gain being made 
in the textile industry of the South has 
attracted the attention of the entire 


world. The gain in cotton consumption 
in 1916, over 1915, was eight hundred 
thousand bales, and of this gain five 
hundred thousand bales was in the 


South, 300 thousand in all other States, 
showing the gain in the South to be 
*%eths of the entire gain for the United 
»tates. 

We want you to know us as we are; 
we want you to know that the men who 
are operating the cotton mills of the 
South are not the heartless wretches 
that have been pictured to you by cer- 
tain well-meaning but sadly misguided 
want of 
wonderful fic- 


enthusiasts, who for the 
thing better to do write 
tion about cotton mills and cotton mill 
You have been told that a cot- 
ton mill is a great big ugly machine into 
which littl 
ground int 


some- 


p< ople 


children are thrown and 
gold dollars, and that the 
who own and these mills 
Such state- 
emanate only from 
ire as far from 
star dis- 


men operate 


ar¢ greedy ki 1Zs 
ments, ot 
distorted minds and 
the truth as the 
cernible through the 


money 
course, 
most distant 
mighty telescopes 
of science is from the earth 

I am sure that the mills are going to 
comply with the new Federal Child La- 
bor Law. I have not the prophetic vision 
to see how its provisions will be met, but 
I know that somehow a way will be 
found. I also believe that our mills will 
continue to run and that perhaps after 
ill this law may prove a blessing in dis 
CUIS¢ We will meet this law as we 
| ind conditions that 


itable and un- 


ave met other laws 


have seemed insurmout 


ust Our mills are going to run and 


our people will continue to be prosper 
' 

us and happy 

that I may 

about the war. IT am 

that there is more 


there is bad; 


be pardoned for 


I suppose 


saying something 


good in the world than 


that there are more sunshiny days than 
there are cloudy days, and I feel that 
we should look forward with a feeling 
f confidence that we are going to win 
this war and that the world is going to 
] made ife for lemocracy We are 
t \\ | wat nd the textile 

\ u s re going tf o thei bit 

s tl | wavs done \s soo is 
Ww V | (s;ermany was decla 1 he 
S het textil 1 ifacturers came 
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lanta, Ga. It is printed on another page 
of this issue. Discussion of this paper 
followed. It was stated by one member 
that he with others had mills on a per- 
centage basis, and it is the most satis- 
factory method of any yet tried, en- 
abling better production and teaching 
the fixer how to handle help. The 
speaker stated that operatives will not 
stand by and see one idle when they are 
paid by piece work as many will do 
when not paid in that way. He claimed 
that increased production had resulted 
from this method and that weavers had 
been enabled to earn a great deal more 
than had it not been for piece work. He 
said it was worth while, both from the 
standpoint of good work and from that 
of cordial relations between weavers 
and fixers. In regard to bad work, loom 
fixers are the best barometers you can 
have. They will not stand by and see 
poor work without presenting the matter 
to the overseer. 

Mr. Johnstone was asked as to what 
trouble he had when inaugurating the 
system and how long it took to get the 
looms systematized. In answer to this 
question another member stated that he 
had experienced very little trouble in 
putting in the system. The overseer had 
to be somewhat more careful in arrang- 
ing his weavers, but the system made 
better loom fixers and better weavers, 
due to co-operation. All men who get 
a certain percentage of production are 
allowed a premium, and it is very sel- 
dom that an operative fails to get this 
premium. It was declared by this mem- 
ber that it was the only fair system, and 
in his opinion all will come to it and will 
extend the piece system throughout the 
mill. Mr. Johnstone in answer to the 
query regarding the installation of the 
system stated it was distinctly under- 
stood that when an operative fell down 
three consecutive weeks in getting pro- 
duction the number of looms was re- 
duced until the production came up. He 
did not figure the same basis on all 
kinds of goods. For instance, 88 squares 
are harder to weave than 44 squares, and 
it is not expected that the weaver will 
get as large a production on the former 
as on the latter. If the weaver wants 
22 looms and gets the production he is 
given 24 and soupto his maximum. If, 
on the other hand, some who were run- 
ning 20 looms do not get their produc- 
tion, two are taken away, and if the pro- 
duction is not secured with 18, others are 
taken away until the production is ob- 


tained. Mr 


to a query stated that they required 95 


Johnstone also in answer 


per cent. production on Draper looms in 
his mill and do not run a minute 
time, the State of Georgia not allowing 
it 


over 


It was remarked that in connection 
with the premium basis for loom fixers, 
it would be fair and a great stimulus to 


the weavers to pay extra premiums for 





weaving over and above a certain per- 
‘entag¢ In answer to this suggestion 
t was stated by one of the members that 
his mill paid weavers one-half cent 
extra per piece if they got over 95 per 
ent Another member stated that in 
1 to produce greater e my in 
pplies, they figured how much money 
fixer should spend and every time 

was saved 25c. was given 
| > ~ = 4 st 1 W is m dl t} t i! st id 
{ | 1 fixers a premium that 
s should be pa 1 ‘ In 
t they should be the highest paid 









ce 
pro 
S 
men in cotton mills, for the loon ' 
cannot deliver unless he has thx s 
filling and warp delivered to | n 9.0 
such manner that he can obtain er » 
cent. production. This superint nt p 
stated that if he could secure th ) ( 
eration of his superiors his card d- al 
ers and spinning section men w: ret . 
the same price as loom fixers. é d 
said, you have good card and s; 9 be 
work any man can weave it. u 
The discussion on the best \ te N 
meet the requirements of the K g ? 
Owen Bill was postponed to thx r- t! 
noon, at executive session. At this c- re 
ture F. Gordon Cobb, superintenden: of in 
the F. W. Poe Manufacturing (Co. c 
Greenville, S. C., read a paper on an for 
to secure more valuable informati d han 
greater discussion at the meetings he omc 
association. It was ordered up: he d 
completion of this paper that th: ag 
\. Be CARTER, SECRETARY 
retary have a thousand copies ae 
printed for distribution. It tg 
found in another part of this issuc. 17 
session then adjourned. 
em] 
Second Friday Session 


The association met in special 
at 2.30 p.m. for the purpose of d 8s 


ing the new Federal Child Labo 
Chere nothing particular! 
brought out at this session, but 
an interesting meeting and man 
members took part in the discuss 
the ways and means of meeting the law 
There is as yet no plan propos 
will be applicable to all the mil 
each one must work out a plan 
their individual mills. All of this 1 
has appeared in recent issues of 
riLE WorLpd JouRNAL. It was sug 
that the Friday afternoon 
executive in character, but no 
was taken and there was no disc 
that might not just as well hav: 
given the widest publicity. 
Following adjournment of the 
noon session it appeared that the 
membership, with few exceptior 
paired to the surf and enjoy 
mensely the splendid beach. 
Several 


and schooners were 


was 


sess! 


fishing parties were n 
chartered 
those who wanted to go. The abut 
f fish along this coast is well |] t T 
and this was no small part 
pleasure had by many of the del 
\ concert was given to the m 


by the Cement Products Co., 
ington, N. C., at Harbor Island 
torium, at 8.30 Friday evening 


200 of the 


attended th 


members 
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}0 cert, and it proved to be a very classy ing an established custom, the vice- ee Guannis, Superintendent, Elm City CC. Atkinson, Traveling Salesman, H. F 
aa > a rer : Leas Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga.; R. B. Mul- Livermorre Co., Greensboro, N. C 
= p duction, president was promoted to president len, Superintendent, Peck Manufacturing J. S. Palmer, Salesman, U. S. Gutta 
“ re ‘ and ex-President Sherrard declared J. Co., Warrenton, N. C.; A. Gregory Jones, Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. IL; T. A 
Saturday 8 Session M. Davis elected resident f the e Salesman, Shulz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Wright, Superintendent, Whitnel Cotton 
‘ . 5 a avis electec presi en! or ne ca Cc. B. Thomason, Traveling Salesman, Ash- Mill Co., Whitnel, N. C.: C. C. Dunn, Se 
: he meeting was called to order at suing year; Arthur M. Dixon, ot Gas- worth Bros., Ine., Charlotte, N. C.; H. E. retary, Bladenboro C. Mills Bladenbor« 
9.3) am. by Vice-President J. M. Davis. cioSd. 1). cheba cirecommarsen’: \ Bates, Superintendent, Victor Mills, Greer, N. C.; A. B. Adkins, Superintendent, Alic« 
7) ers J. —_ tonia, Ns Gy elected vice president, and aC: ©. Be. Meese, Csemes of Picks aah 0 Milt, Basler, & 
i Several very interesting and instructive F. Gordon Cobb, of Greenville, S. C., Weaving, Gastonia Cotton Manufacturing W. L. Hefford, Jr., Superintendent, Caro- 
ji papers were read including “ The Man <a wacalanted aa hioreuse Pie ita Co., Gastonia, N. C.; J. J. Merritt, Salesman, lina Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C.; M. | 
t ‘ ; ae eo er ite was re-elected as chairman ot the board Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Marshall Sanders, Southern Sales Agent, The Brad 
of the Hour,” by John McFall; “Cause of governors. The object of re-electing Dilling, Superintendent, Buck Creek Cotton ford Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; J. W 
, a1 Prevention of Uneven Yarn,” by A. : wicad ' ¢ : se ¢ aa s Mills, Siluria, Ala.; E. C. Greer, Superin- Slater, Salesman, New York & New Jersey 
d- . -s , ; :. ? the chairman of the board of governors tendent, Victor Monaghan Mills, Union, Lubricating Co., Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Pos- 
= C. Adkinson, and a memorial on the was to allow the present encumbent to 8S. C.; John W. Clark, Superintendent, Erwin tille, Traveling Salesman, Arnoid Hoffman 
; of E. E. Bowen and other mem- carry ‘ sre af tha Tay. Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C.; R. V. & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. 
€ = th . Bie ’ on i ot eae carry through the matters o1 the lex Blond, Overseer Spinning, Cliffside Mills, John E. Humphries, Salesman, Dary Ring 
bers of the Southern Textile Associa- tile Building, with which he is thor- Cliffside, N. C.; L. A. States, Consulting Troocles Co., Greenville, S. C.; G. B. Snow 
tion, by G. S. Escott, of Charlotte, oughly conversant. The present secre- apis regen ee hy lay a P ea, Gekuaaneee 
2 : aie 22 a on : . oS ‘ i Harry Page, Sales Manager, Eureka Manu- wood, Atlanta, Ga.; Hex J erry, Salesman, 
t, N.C. The first two appear elsewhere. tary, A. B. Carter, of Greenville, S. C., facturing Co., Lincolnton, N. C; A. M. Crandall Packing Co., Greenville, S.C.; 
several reports of committees were was re-elected without opposition, as Dixon, Superintendent, Trenton Cotton Hudson C. Mellar, Secretary-Treasurer, Cot- 
5 hen heard The auditing ittee’s Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; Alex Roberts, Super- ton Manufacturing Association, Charlotte, 
then heard. le auditing committees was also the present treasurer, Marshall intendent, Arista Mill Co., South Side Mill, N. C.; M. Ousley, U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 
report showed that the association was jilling, of Siluria, Ala. Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. Bruton, Greenville, S. ( . . 
: xcellent financial litio and Po. ‘ 3 Superintendent, Gibson Manufacturing Co., Max Emstein, Southern Representative, 
of in excellen imancial condition = anc There were four members of the Concord, N. C.; W. P. Hamrick, General The New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 
commended the secretary and treasurer poard of governors to be elected, but Superintendent, Pacific Mill, Columbia, ee ae = oo “ae a ~ 
, a cr les - . ee 4 s : es Ss. C.; J. L. Davis, Superintendent, Gren- illiams, raveling Salesman, Clnchiue 
I the business-like methods used in owing to the election of A. M. Dixon del Mill, No. 1, Greenwood, S. C.; W. N. Co, Spartanburg, S. C.; Mrs. G. B. Snow, 
handling the duties of their respective to the vice-presidency, he being a mem- Williams, Superintendent, Lincoln & Guest, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Margaret Snow, 
4 fices. The re further showed that : esd oe od Laboratory Mills, Southside, N. C.; E. D. Guest, Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Grant, Southern 
‘a ottices. le report further showed tha ber of the board of governors, it was Hey, Weaver, Brandon Mills, Grecnvilie. Representative, Jacgus Wolfe Co., Passai 
during the year more than 60 mills had necessary to elect five. The following %. C-; T. B. Wallace, Superintendent, Dun- N. J.; J. D. Smith and wife, Traveling 
ok : e . ; a ee : : ‘ = ean Mills, Greenville, S. C.: J. M. Kinsler Salesman, Normalair Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
agreed to pay the dues of their over- were nominated: I. B. Covington, of ' : : 


; Overseer, C. & 8S, Pendleton Cotton Mills, 
Forrest City, N. C.; John W. Clark, of Pendleton, S. C. 

) 

d. 


Durham, N. C.; W. B. Pickard, of Cor- T. K. Taylor, M. M. Watts Mills, Laur- 
ss coe r 1 a . Fs ens, S. C.; I. A. Rudisell, Superintendent, 
dova, Ala. ; W. H. Turner, of La- Indian Creek Manufacturing Co., Lincoln- 
Grange, Ga.; Gordon A. Johnstone, of ton, N. C.; H. D. Wash, Superintendent, 
. = We B a 6 ee Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; 
Atlanta, Ga. ; Paul Haddock, of Char G. B. Byrd, Superintendent, Easley Cotton 
lotte, N. C.; J. A. Bangle, of Greens- Mill, No. 2, Liberty, S. C.; Henry F. James, 
Ty . wer ¢ ™: Superintendent, Easley Cotton Mill, No. 3, 

boro, N. C., and A. D. Martin, of Cin-  finerty. § GC: W. W. Cobb, Overseer 


ton, S. C. It was agreed that the entire Spinning, Monarch Mills, Union, S. C.; Wm 


— ’ els : a — . P. Cargill, Overseer Spinning Spool and 
group would be voted upon at one time Warping, Olympia Plant Pacific Mill, Colum- 
and that the five receiving the highest bia, S.C. 


- 
votes be declared elected. The election A. H. Cottingham, Superintendent, Mon- 
. ‘ : a See — . . arch Cotton Mills, Union, S. C.; W. O 
resulted in the first five above named jones, Overseer, Weaving, Capital City & 
being elected. Richland Mills, Columbia, S. C.; J. P. Cat 


a wntesce % ’ lectio ‘ ter, Superintendent, Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Before going into the election an Sie BC: S A Conseute:, Manette. 


amendment to the by-laws was adopted ent, Rolin Manufacturing Co., Lincolnton, 






































Te ° “ . z Sa saaam N. C.; E, A. Fairbanks, Traveling Salesman, 
changing them so that the thre e princi Previdense Geventeaes Ga accudeaa: 
pal officers of the association will here- R. I.; Jno. N. Badger, Superintendent, Vic- 
after come from three separate states. ee Seanat ee ee “4 JP 
er fr o , I e ) , Super endent, ctor Mo- 
his action was taken to insure a wider naghan Mills, Greer, S. C Harry Morrow, 
Saad c . aa ine aca aie Traveling Salesman, Joseph Sykes Bros., 
division of the officers over the territory, Gnariote N.C: L. L Arnold, Editor, Cot 
and to prevent one state from monopo ton, Atlanta, Ga 
lizing all the executive authority. Ther« J. D. White, Cotton Publishing Co., 
1c . a . £4. . cane 7" Greensboro, N. C.; H. O. Wallace, Sullivan 
is a good deal of friendly rivalry be Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; N. H 
tween North and South Carolina in Welch, Overseer Weaving, Florence Mills, 
handling matters of the association, and Forest City, N. C.; Hill White, Salesman, 
; a ct 4 5 : A . Alex E King, Columbia, S. C.;: Mrs. ¢ : ai a Va 
MARSHALL DILLING, TREASURER this served to keep up a live interest B. Thomason, Gibsonville, N. C.; J. R F, GORDON COBB, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
: : nepneieats Purser, Sales Engineer, Fraser-Purser Co., RNORS 
; in the organization. Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Porter, Southern GOVERNOR 
rs and superintendents to the asso- PATRIOTIC RESOLUTIONS PASSED Representative, American Moistening Co., 
tion, and it was afterwards learned The hall in which the association held re Seay ene Setnt Sie Be. cee 
fe : . dock, Salesman, B F. Goodrich Rubber Guy L. Melchor, Salesman, Arabol Manu- 
it there were present 16/7 representa its meetings was decorated with the  co., Atlanta, Ga.; J. F. Harris, Vice-Presi facturing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Mauldin. 
s whose dues had been paid by their national colors and the Stars and Stripes dent, Cement Product Co., Wilmington, Salesman, Saco-Lowell Shop, Greenville, 
: A - N. C.; A. A. Harris, Superintendent, Syca- sc Mrs. R. M. Mauldin, Greenville, S. C 
employers, and quite a number whose’ were kept waving by the ocean breezes more Mill, Sycamore, Ala. .. G. Lonsbrides: Salesman. Atherton Pin 
expenses to the meeting were being that were continuously blowing through John W. Fox, Sales Engineer, Southern Grid Bar Co W. B. Cape, Representing 
| * air ‘ ; , a Re aoa ¢ od Power Co Charlotte, N. C.; John D The Texas Co., Greensboro, N. C Fred B, 
rne by their employers as well as the the open windows and doors o1 the as Macaulay, Foreman of Spinning Mill, No. 2, Crowell, Salesman, E. St. B & Co., Boston 
es. sembly room. While waiting for the Coosa Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, Ala.; Ma Harry C, Coley, Secretary and Trea 
ss sai ° ‘has. S. Fog: erseer, Sp r Cooss er, Howard Bros. Manufact g o., 
MEET NEXT AT GREENVILLE, S. C. report of the tellers on the result of the tame Oe. Pislinent, Ala ‘Fred. aacneuen: Gas ee eee 
. sti fF nex eting place lection for members of the board of erick Jackson, Southern Agent, Universal P. J. Connell, Traveling Manager, Green 
he question or next meeting place al aaa Sosuee: A. Greer. icf Gecen Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gordon A boro, N. C.: George W. Boyd, Traveling 
( not need attention at the session, as ree re 1 ; fall : or Johnstone, General Manager, Fulton Bag & Salesman, American Supply Co., Providence 
J iad . maa ‘ a tar 1, ville, i proposed the following re Cotton Mill, Atlanta, Ga.; G. S. Kennington R. I., Charlotte, N. C., headquarter L. ¢ 
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Greer, S. C.; C. M. Black, 
Borden 


Manufacturing Co., 


Superintendent, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; 






Ira Griffin, Rep., Douglas Co., Columbia, 
s << 

T. J. Dighy, Superintendent, Oakland Cot- 
ton Mill, Newberry, S. C.; T. A. Putman, 
Superintendent, Mills Manufacturing Co., 
Greenvile, S. C.; N. E. Smith, Superin- 
endent, Easley Cotton Mill No. 1, Easley, 
S. C.; R. H. Craig, Superintendent, Harriet 
Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C J. C. Reece, 


Superintendent Francis Cotton Mills, Biscos 





N. C.; J. P. Bagwe Cloth Roon Dunean 
Mill, Greenville, S. C.; M. M. Byars, Spinner, 
Lockhart Milis, Lockhart, 8S. C.; W. D. Bur- 
nett, Overseer of Weaving, Palmetto Mill 
Columbia, 8. C 

L. E. Amlers Superintendent, Highland 
Park Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
W. A. Hammonds, Carding, Palmetto Mills, 
Columbia, 8S. C.; ¢ N Wallace Weaver, 
Dunean Mill Greenville Ss G.: J H 
Burns, Superintendent, Henderson Cotton 


Mills, Henderson, N. C Summers, 
Superintendent, Mollohon Manufacturing Co., 
Newberry, S. C.; J. H. Robertson 
tendent Morowebb Cotton Mills Co 
Dallas, N. C.; N. H. Welch, Overseer Weav- 
ing, Florence Millis, Hart City, N. C.; L J 
Covington, Superintendent, Florence Mills, 
Hart City, N. C.; L. D. Gribble, Superinten- 
dent, Seminole Cotton Mill Co., Dallas, N. C. 

John T. Buff, Spinning Overseer, Ameri 
Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C.; M. J 
Ray General Superintendent Maden Mills, 
Madenville, N. C.; C. E. Clark, Superintend- 
ent, Marlboro Cotton Mills No. 5, Bennetts- 
ville, S. C.; S. T. Buchanan, Superintendent, 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co Piedmont, 


E. S 


Superin 





S. C.; R. F. LeGrand, Superintendent, Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C N. F. Esty, 
Traveling Salesman, Montgomery & Craw- 
ford, Spartanburg, 8S. C Milton G. Smith, 


Addresses Delivered 


’ I SHE following are the principal ad- 
dresses delivered at the meeting, 


and referred to in the foregoing report 
of the proceedings. 


President’s Annual Address 


By frank I 


¥ ITTLE did we suspect seven months 
ago, when we called the meeting to 
order in the hospitable city of Columbia, 
that on next our country 


should have been drawn into the world’s 


oul meeting 
greatest struggle and cause conditions in 
which will tax our 
uurcefulness to the utmost 


all industries to aris« 
genius and re 
capacity. 

lhe present conditions first call for 
duty to our country, which, I am cer- 


tain, all of us are ready and willing to 


perform. Upon those who are not at 
present called upon for active service in 
the field rest the duty to assist the man 
ufacturing interests in keeping our Gov 


ernment supplied with the necessities re 
quired for such a tas} 


In this our textile industries’ contribu 


tion 1s enormous, and it requires our re 
urcefulness to meet these conditions 


Especially is this true of the labor ques 


tion, which will be felt very keenly when 





ur young men leave 
CONFERENCES ON KEATING BILI 
During recent months a n er of 
very interesting meet of s intend 
ents were held to cope with this que 
tion, especially in connection with the 
Keating bill, and I sincerely trust that at 
this meetit the vat Ss ommiuttees 
f the different states will brit d 
eports as to how to mect this law 
Lo itions have changed interesting 
during recent year d our employes 
lay re wakenit! 1 { fact that 
t] lus S re K to elevat 
ral social ding | 
Pp llv does t require bette! h es 
I sincerely trust that the presidents of 
Is will not overl k this ct 
+ é ro } com rtal CC ve 1 + 
] will t \ the hig 
( nite t er ] kee ) I im 
¢ 1 ( | ld S il 
(ne TI t ch han is ist dis 
pearin Let your employes have 
nty of m, so they can arrange one 
for a living room and not use bedrooms 
for such purposes. The health of your 
people will improve wonderfully, and 
morals correspondingly, which is bound 


Heymer 


to have a decided effect on your product. 

Surround your village homes with at- 
tractiveness, light the streets at night, 
supply good water, sanitary conditions, 
provide some place for recreation, and 
safe places to work, and you will soon 
find very little tendency among your op- 
eratives to leave for other and more at 
tractive places 

[ further urge more co-operation 
amongst all mills on behalf of our em- 
ployes, and especially under present ex- 
isting conditions. ‘This I consider a duty 


we owe to our operatives, not to keep 


sO many constantly moving from one 
mill to another by promising fabulous 
prices and other inducements. It is det 


rimental employe and disastrous 
to the 


always sufficient fami 


to th 


mills. I venture to say there are 


l on the road to 


es 


run several large size mills The man 


with executive ability does not resort to 


such practices. No doubt your experi- 
ence has been that any family that can 
be moved on at promise has never 


proven satisfact 


Should the Keatir into effect 
Sept. 1, another probl m will confront 
us, and our duty certainly will be to look 
ifter the cl 1 dependents wh 
re prohibited from providing for the 
family; also from following their nat 
ural inclinations to work. We must de 

means whereby these children will 

e provided for to go to school, thus 
keeping them from idleness, and giving 
them an opportunity in life I believe 
c community shot adopt its own 
compulsory school attendance as long 
s we are not fortunate enougl » have 

national law compelling all children t 
ittend school 


e a new and deeper c 
ception of our duty toward our fellow 


mal Has not the “ safety first” mov 

ment prover boon to humanitv? Has 
it not been a great satisfaction to find an 
economic method of lessening human 
waste, due to preventable accidents and 
occupational diseases Are we ready to 
make further contributions to assist in 


making our employes more comfortable 


Steel 


Salesman, Jones & 
Greenville, S. C 

J. C. White, Superintendent, Moore Cotton 
Mills Co., Valenead, N. C.; T. J. McNeely, 


Laughlin Co., 


Superintendent, Clover Manufacturing Co., 
Clover, S. C.; J. M. McNeil, Superintendent, 
Olympia & Granby Mills, Columbia, S. C.; 
J. L. Darn, Superintendent, Oconee Mills, 


Westminster, S. C.; 
Superintendent, 


Phillips B. Marsden, 
Howard Bros. Manufactur- 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass.; George F. Bahan, 
Rep., Emmons Loom and Harness Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 

J. J. Barnhart, Traveling Salesman, Caro- 
lina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; N. J. 
Brown, Superintendent, Pilot Cotton Mills, 
Raleigh, N. C.; E. J. Barnes, Night Superin- 
tendent, Williamston Cotton Mills, Williams- 
ton, 8. C Thurnston Kinsler, Superintend- 
mt, Pendleton Cotton Mill, Pendleton, S. C.; 
J. M. Davis, Superintendent, Newberry Cot- 
yn Mills, Newberry, S. C Robert E. Sinn, 
Overseer Weaving, Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Co., Greensboro, N. C.; John A. McFall, 


Superintendent, Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings 
Mt., N. C.; James Bangle, Proximity Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C 

F. Gordon Cobb, Superintendent, F. W. 
Poe Manufacturing Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
H. F. Smith, Superintendent, Union Cotton 
Mills, Maiden, N. C.; R. E. McDonald, Jr., 
Superintendent, Anchor Mills, Huntersville, 


N. C.; J. E. Capps, Overseer Carding Depart- 
ment, F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., Green- 
ville Ss. C.; R. P. Deal, Manager, Deep 
River & Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; 
W. Keighley, Superintendent, Berryton Mills, 
Berryton, Ga. 

J. L. Bridger, General Manager, Bladen- 
boro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. C.; A. C 
Atkinson, Night Superintendent, Liberty Cot- 
ton Mill, Clayton, N. C.;. P. D. Lockman, 
Superintendent, Lockhart Mills, Lockhart, S. 


at Southern 


and efficient in their respective duties? 
Modern industries now recognize the 
for service to their 


opportunity em- 
ployes, thus causing co-operation be- 


tween capital and labor, and through 
these efforts our employes will use 
their creative instincts and enjoy with 
the employer the fruits of combined 
efforts. 

The fondest hope of our association 
will be realized this fall when we shall 
open the second Machinery Exposition 
of the South in a building of our own, 
a fact made concrete by the untiring ef- 
forts of the committee appointed by the 
association and the liberal support of 
its members. May success be the reward 
for these faithful workers. 

The grim reaper of death has fallen 
heavily upon our association during the 
past year. Our beloved formers presi- 
dent, E. E. Bowen, was very suddenly 
called to the home beyond, and we have 
lost in him a very faithful member. Mr. 
Bowen was greatly instrumental in the 
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c.; J. J. Cain, Superintendent, Knoxvi 
Cotton Mill, Knoxville, Tenn.; Clift 
Corley, Manager, Necronett Mill, Inc., Cur 
berland, N. C.; Fred F. Bahnson, Secretar 
Normalair Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; J 

Elkins, Weaver, Victory Mfg. Co., Fayett« 
ville, N. C. 

J. G. King, Superintendent, Elmira M 
Burlington, N. C.; J. F. Price, Cloth Ove 
seer, Henrietta Mill, Caroleen, N. C.; S 
Holt, Superintendent, Travora Manufacturi: 


& Haw Manufacturing Co., Graham, N. 
George H. Greason, Superintendent, Roy 
Cotton Mills, Wake Forrest, N. C.; G 


Barlan, Superintendent, Dillon Mills, Dil! 
Ss. C.; J. B. Boyd, Superintendent, Patters 
Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

A. Gregory Jones, Salesman, Shulz Belt 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. J. Stall, Sales Age 
International Time Recording Co., Colum} 
S. C.; B. B. Hoyes, Superintendent Hud 
City Manufacturing Co., Hudson, N. C.; 
C. White, Superintendent, Lenoir Cot! 
Mills, Lenoir, N. C.; O. L. Woptaft, Super 
tendent, Amazon Mill, Thomasville, N. < 
A. B. McAlister, Patterson Mill, Roano 
Rapids, N. C.; W. S. Moore, Overseer Spir 
ning, The Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N 

I. N. Dunn, Superintendent, Bamburg C 
ton Mills, Bamburg, S. C.; J. E. Thomps: 
Superintendent, Ninety-Six Cotton M 
Ninety-Six, S. C.; Mrs. F. G. Cobb, Gres 
ville, S. C.; Mrs. George W. Cureton, Visit 
Greenville, S. C.; George W. Cureton, Sal: 


Agent, Detroit Graphite Co., Greenvill 
Ss. c.; H. C. Duffer, Superintendent, To 
Hart & Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C.; A 
Escott, Secretary, Mill News, Charlott 
N. C.; Mrs. A. E. Escott, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
J. A. Greer, Southern Representative TEx’ 


WorLD JoURNAL, Greenville, S. C.; G. W 
Seveer, Southern Representative New Yor 
Lea Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga, 


Meeting 


organization of this association, and 
was its first secretary, then became vice 
president, and during 1914-15 served us 
admirably as our president. Ceasa 
Cone, a life-long member, also was 
called beyond, as well as F. M. Osteen 
and Scott Maxwell, all of whom we shal! 
miss greatly from our ranks. 

In conclusion, I wish to take this op 
portunity to thank most heartily th 
entertainment committee, the progran 
committee, the publicity committee, and 
all other committees which have s 
faithfully assisted me during my admi 
istration. Our secretary, also treasurer 
I wish to thank personally for their ur 
tiring efforts to bring this association up 
to its present standing, of which we ar¢ 
all very proud; and to each and ever 
member I wish to express my sincer 
appreciation for their undivided support 
and co-operation. May our associatiot 
grow in its usefulness and become 
great factor in the South’s grand indus 
try which we represent. 


Loom Fixers on Piece Work 
By Gordon A. Johnston 


HE subject assigned me for discus- 
sion is one that, I presume, will 
not meet with the hearty approval of all 
the men present, or, probably, with a 
great many others who may hear of this 
paper, or read it. The question of pay- 
ing loom fixers by the piece is one that 
has not been very fully investigated in 
this section of the country; nor, in fact, 
is it in practice very largely anywhere 
in the mill centers that I know of. There 
are a few exceptional cases where loom 
fixers are paid in this way, and the re- 
sults are most satisfactory. 

To make any change in an organiza- 
tion there must be good reason for the 
change, otherwise one is very liable to 
do more damage than good. I shall try 
to enumerate, very briefly, the reasons 
why I believe it is more equitable to pay 
loom fixers by the piece than by the day. 
Any method in vogue that does not pay 
for results is unfair, in the opinion of 
the writer; and, as results are the ulti- 
mate aim of every mill manager, super- 
intendent and overseer, the question of 
organizing his forces to get the best re- 
sults is of the greatest importance to 
him, and the one problem that occupies 


more of his attention than any other on 
thing that comes before him. 

It is also extremely important that 
every man shall be given the squarest 
kind of deal, and that he shall hav 
your utmost confidence and you shal 
have his in any enterprise that you ma) 
attempt to carry out. There is no mat 
who has had anything to do with th 
manufacture of cotton goods, but wil! 
readily realize that this statement 
correct, that practically one-half the cost 
of manufacturing a yard of cotton good 
is directly chargeable to the weaving d 
partment, as it costs as much in th 
weave room as it does in both spinnit 
and carding; therefore, with such 
burden on the weaving it is very impo 
tant that a maximum production sha 
be secured in this department, so as t 
bring the total cost down. To get th 
maximum output from the weave root 
is the problem, and to solve the proble: 
a working organization must be pe 
fected that has to do not only with tl 
superintendent and overseer, but als 
reaches down to the fixer and weave 
with a foundation of confidence and es 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Dye Merger and Its Relation to the Industry 


SHE permanent organization of the 
‘J National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., aS announced in these columns last 
week, is an important step in the fos- 

ng of a firmly-established dye indus- 
try in this country. While it is gen- 
erally agreed that very decided progress 

been made in building up an in- 
which will withstand the com- 
tion of foreign firms after the 
of the war, there have been two 
vital factors missing. One has been an 
‘ent and combina- 
1 between the various plants engaged 
which will insure the strength and ef 
ficiency which has characterized the Ger- 
man plants. The other has been ade- 
quate Government protection for a new 
and struggling industry. The former 
bids fair to be supplied by this merger; 
the latter depends upon the force which 
n be brought to bear upon the Gov- 


du-try 


organization of 


VIEW OF SCHOELLKOPF ANILINE & CHEMIC 


ernment so that it may realize its duty 
towards the maintenance of this indus- 
try as an invaluable asset both in peace 
and in war. 

The time is opportune to call atten- 
tion to the possibility of firms in this 
country supplying the demand for all 
colors previously imported from Ger- 
nany. There has been too much dis- 
position on the part of users of dyestuffs 
to repeat the time-worn phrase, “ Amer- 
ican dyes are not as fast as those of 
German make.” The unfairness of this 
criticism becomes apparent when it 1s 
realized that comparison is made be- 
tween dyes for which no particular fast- 
ness is claimed and the very fast types, 
such as alizarines and vat dyes. Atten- 
tion has been paid most naturally to 
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Outline of the 


Firms Con- 


cerned in the Recent Combination 


those dyes needed in greatest quantity, 
such as direct cotton dyes, the acid dyes 
for application to wool and silk, and the 
basic While it doubt 
partly a question of “ picking the plums 
lower down,” it is evident that the fill- 
ing of the demand for these much 
needed coloring matters was the natural 
step to be taken. However, there are 
very well defined plans on foot for the 
production of the faster types, espe cially 
the vat colors. It was stated during the 
week by a man prominent in the indus- 
try that the position of the vat dyes had 
strengthened to a remarkable extent in 
the few years previous to the war, so 
that their utilization was becoming more 


colors. was no 


i‘ a ] 
aie dis) 
Moai Lie “Hy Sat one 


setyert 
aaa 


WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y., TAKEN IN 1900 


and more wide-spread in the industry 

Comparison of direct colors and wool 
dyes made in this country with those 
of the same types previously obtained 
from abroad reveals the fact that the 
domestic products have been fully as 
good as the imported. In fact it is the 
aim of those prominent in dye manu- 
facture to apply American ingenuity and 
American capital toward the improve- 
ment of these colors and the belief is 
frankly expressed that such a result is 
not only possible but probable. Conse- 
quently, with the increase of the num- 
ber of colors manufactured and the in- 
clusion of the important fast types men- 
tioned above, there is absolutely no rea- 
son why a self-contained industry can- 
not be established in this country. 


Dyestuff Firms Concerned 


HE two dyestuff manufacturing 
firms concerned in the merger are 
the National Aniline & Chemical Co 
W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical 
Works. The former markets the prod- 
if the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chem- 
Co. The Beckers Co. includes the 
nization and plants of the Standard 
\niline Products, Inc., owing to pur- 
hase of the latter in the early part of 
the year, as previously reported in these 
columns, 
SCHOELLKOPF ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO 
he Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical 
Co. was started in 1880 at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Despite the setback brought about by 
tarMt revision of 1883, this com- 
p pushed on with its work and 


d out such important products as 
D nond Black F, Direct Sky Blue, Azo, 
Fuchsines, Palatine Black, Columbia 
] 


others. For the firm 
o 


s and years 


worked at a loss, struggling with all its 
might against the unwise and inefficient 
tariff laws prevailing. In 1888 Schoell- 
kopf, Hartford and Maclagan, Ltd., was 
formed in New York to distribute the 


company’s products in that market. 
Later these two firms were combined 
under the name of Schoellkopf, Hart- 


ford & Hanna Co., with factory at Buf 
falo, starting business in 1900. In the 
same year the firm of Stone & Ware 
Co. was absorbed by the Buffalo firm 
In January, 1906, the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co. was established as the 
sole selling agent of the Schoellkopf, 
Hartford & Hanna Co. This meant 
merely the separation of the manufac- 
turing and selling organizations. The 
variety of dyes produced was steadily 
increased, but unfortunately it was 
found necessary to import most of the 
intermediates owing to the inability of 


the firm to compete with German com 
panies. This was, of course, changed 
by the outbreak of the war, and at that 
time the energies of the 
devoted to the establishment of an in- 
termediate plant. The result 
the manufacture of such 


company were 


has been 


important 


colors as Niagara Blue 2B, Niagara 
Green, Direct Black, Direct Brown, 
Direct Orange, Chrysamine G, Congo 


Red, Congo Violet, and other important 


direct cotton colors as well as a com- 


plete line of basic dyestuffs, and a stead 
ily growing variety of wool colors and 


oil colors. 


W. BECKERS ANILINE & CHEMICAL WORKS 


The W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical 
Works was established in the latter 
part of 1911 by Dr. William Beckers, 


with a capital of $75,000. Conditions 
resulting from the outbreak of the wat 
made an extension of the business ad 
visable, and consequently the company 
was incorporated in April, 1915, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, increased later to 
$2,000,000 and then to $5,000,000. Dr 
Beckers is president and chairman of 
the board of directors, and also general 
manager of the company. idea of 
its growth may be gathered from the 
fact that prior to the war the company 


Some 


employed about 60 workmen, 5 chem- 


ists and 2 engineers, as against 1,200 


workmen, 38 chemists and 26 engineers 
employed at the 


The plant is 


beginning of this year 
Brooklyn orga 
$2-acre site, and consists of 39 separate 
buildings. The products of W. Beck 
ers Aniline & Chemical Works, Ih 


consistin full line of 


located in 


g¢ of a wool mot 


dant and acid colors, direct cotton and 
silk colors are sold direct to consumers 
through a selling organization with of- 
fices at Philadelphia, Boston, Charlotte, 


Chicago, Toronto, ete 
rapid that at the ' 
a contract was awarded for the build 


Growth was so 
beginning of the year 
ing of an extensive addition at the cost 
ot $280,000, and other enlargements were 
in project at the time of the merge 
Standard Aniline Products, Inc., was 
incorporated in March, 1915, with fac- 
tories at Wappinger’s Falls and New- 
burgh, New York. Intermediates and 
dyestuffs were made. Between 400 and 
500 men were employed, exclusive of 
chemists and engineers. Among the 
portant manufactured 
wert paranitraniline, 
The 
large number of 
Bismarck 


and Chrysoidine as representative of the 
| 


im- 
intermediates 
betanaphthol, 
Schaeffer 
produced 
sulphur 


R acid, etc dves 


included a 


acid, 


colors, also Brown 


basic class and certain wool, fur and 
oil dyes. This company does not enter 
actively into the new combination, ex- 
cept as a subsidiary of the Beckers com 
pany. 


Firms Insuring Supply of Intermedietes 


O F paramount interest in the consid- 
eration of the newly formed dye 
combine, is the question of the relation 
ship of the General Chemical Co., the 
Semet-Solvay Co. and the Barrett Co. 
to the National Aniline & Chemical Co., 


Inc. These firms touch the recently or- 
ganized company mainly through the 
Benzol Products Co. The latter was 


formed in 1910 by the three companies 
mentioned above, and represented an 
earnest endeavor to supply aniline oil 
and other intermediates for the manu- 


loss 


with very littl 
Since the most important source of am- 


again recovered, 
monia is from coke ovens, it became evi 
dent that the establishment of the lat- 
ter would be necessary for the economic 
production of soda. Consequently, Se- 
met-Solvay Coke Ovens were installed; 
these differ from the Bee Hive Ovens, 
previously used throughout the country, 
which failed to recover the 
able by-products. 

THE BARRETT CO 
Barrett Co. at the 


now invalu 


The 


time of the 





W. BECKERS ANILINI 


facture of synthetic dyes in this country. 
SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 

The contribution of the Semet-Solvay 
Co. to the new enterprise was the ben- 
zol and toluol, which is recovered from 
their by-products coke ovens as well as 
ammonia. In the Solvay process am- 
monia is used in the intermediate step 
of producing sodium bicarbonate. The 
ammonia combines with the chlorine of 
the salt used to form ammonium chlo- 
rid From the latter, the ammonia is 


& CHEMIC 


AL WORKS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


formation of the Benzol Products Co. 
was no doubt the best-equipped plant in 
the country for the distillation of coal- 
tar into its various purified constituents, 
for example, benzol, toluol, xylol, etc. 
With its remarkable experience gained 
from years of research work, this com- 
pany contributed the very important part 
of supplying the Benzol Products Co. 
with the required hydrocarbons. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
The third and last factor in the for- 
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2. Q.—Where and to whom should 
ends be submitted when complete? 

\.—Advise this office and your name 
and fabrics will be listed for the use 
of the joint woolen committee. 

3. Q—On what terms is the Gov- 
ernment’s business placed? 

A.—All contracts are on a net basis, 
payments after goods are passed and 
vouchered. 

4.Q.—What should a_ prospective 
contractor know about bonds in con 
nection with Government contracts ? 

\.—This question can be promptly 
answered by any one of the following 
onding companies listed as_ satisfac 
tory to the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment: 

American Surety Co., 100 Broadway, 
New York City 

United States Guaranty Co. 111 


Broadway, New York City 


\ 


delity and Deposit Co., 120 Broad- 
ay, New York ( 


nternational [Fidelity Insurance ( 
55 John Street, New York City. 
\etna Accident and Liability Co., 100 
William Street, New York City 

Massachusetts Bonding Co., 84 Wil 
strect, Ney York City 


5. O.—Are narrow r three-quarter 
as wan d 
\.—Up to the present tim he Gov 
ent is been a rhe I upp ts 
1 4 -good | Ss wu 
ly tha ee-q er goods will he 
pted less suf nt supplies at 
t bli t wider width, which 
ip ible 
f {) \\V 1 t { TT mu t he used 
; se that wil tand exposu 
the » and soda boiling tests 
quired by specifications. See speci 
cations for particulars. Such dyes 


isfactory to the Government are bi 
ied by several American dy¢ 
stuff manufacturers. 


~ r 1 . . 1 1 


4. YQ iw mu variation in shad 
le? 

\—Very little. Manufacturers are 
urged to duplicate the standard shad 


permissi 


s nearly as possible. Samples of the 
standard shade, we understan have 
been mailed to all contractors now at 


work on Government fabrics 





The following paragraph is an ex 
cerpt from a letter addressed to con- 
tractors by the Quartermaster’s De 
partment dated June 18 

“This matter of shade is considered 

importance and second only to pro 

ction and quality. Un 


1 j f 





form made of 
material will give our 
soldiers more self-respect at home and 


make our country more respected 
road 
8. O.—Will the Government accept 
8'4-ounce shirting and the 16-ounc: 
suiting made with other than a worsted 
lling: 


\.—Yes: wool filling 

9. O.—What weave and layout will 
produce the best results on the 30-ounc« 
vercoating and the blanket? 

\.—An inquiry at this office will elicit 
an immediate response from the proper 
member of the committee 

10. O.—How should blankets __ be 

und 

\ With cotton or mercerized thread 

overlock stitch 


11. © Is gimp necessarv? 


12, Q—What sewing machines will 
rroduce the overlock stitch? 

\.—We understand machines made 

any one of the following concerns 
have given satisfaction: Merrow Ma 
e Co., Hartford, Conn.: Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broad 
wav, New York Citv; Singer Sewine 
Machine Co., New York and Boston 


13. Q—How — should blankets bx 
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A.—Use small linen or cotton lab: 
showing name of contractor, date 
contract, depot of delivery and nun 
ber, leaving space at bottom for i 
spector’s name. Each blanket should | 
labeled. 

14. Q—How © should blankets 
packed? 

A.—Preferably in bales of 50, thor 
there are no_ specific instructio1 
Packing should be such as to- insu 
that the blankets will reach their dé 
nation intact and in good condition. 

15. Q.—What marking is necessary 
piece goods? 

A.—Regulation mill ticket should 
attached to each bolt. On the | 
thereof should be shown the name 
the contractor, date and number of « 
tract and depot of delivery. A rul 
stamp may be used. 

16 . Where are deliveries ti 
mad 

\.—To the depot stipulated in 

I r destination 


contract, or such othe 

may be designated Ii there is 
doubt on this point, inquiry for spe 
delivery instructions should be mad 
the depot placing the contract, bef 


goods are ready for shipment. 


18. O.—How and when are paym 
e made 

\.—Presumably by the depot to wl 
delivery is made. Indications are 

delays in making remittances, w 
ave been a subject of much criti 
recently, will be overcome by the r 
passage of the urgent deficiency 

and that from now on no unnecess 
delays in remittances will be enc: 


19. O.—What disposition can be m 

f experimental pieces, seconds and 
jections: 

\—If the manufacturer has assur 
imself that the goods are not ut 
sovernment standard, they may be s 
to the general trade 

20. Q.—What disposition can be m: 
‘ft excess quantities that are up 
required standard: 

\—First offer them to the Quart 
master’s Department, which will pr 
ably take them. If he does not 1 
them, they may be sold to any of 
clothing or uniform manufacturers \ 
regularly supply army and navy offi 
and men \ list of such manufactui 
can be obtained by application to 
ffic 
We have endeavored to securt 
information for the conveniencs 
members. While it is believed t 
correct, it is not official. 

\ny further information required 
connection with Government contra 
and army cloth may be obtained up 
application to this office. If we hav 
got it we will get it 

J t.. NEVINS, Secretary 


Opens New Office 


A. J. Cady, who is well-known to 


textile industry, has opened offices at 3 


National State Bank Building, Troy, 
Y., where he is handling textile mach 


ery and chemicals. Mr. Cady was ass 


ciated with the Tolhurst Machirre Wo: 


for eighteen years, and was for seve! 
1 


years director ane 
pany. He is now acting as the.repres« 
tative of Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc., P! 
adelphia, for tl eir line of hvdro-extr: 
tors in New England, New York St: 


Ohio and Canada. In addition to tl 


direct representation, he is also handli 


other dye house and textile equipm: 


including knitting machinery. He \ 
also buy and sell used textile machin 
specializing on only first-class macl 
ery in every rest 





secretary of this cot 


eee 4 i 


ire. 2 














Export Conference at Springfield, Mass. 


UESDAY was textile day at the In- 
dustrial Exposition and Export 
mference, held in Springfield, Mass., on 
e Eastern States Exposition grounds 
e conference was planned to bring 
gether men interested in exporting, or 
io may later wish to enter the ex 
rt field, to discuss present and after 


ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 


e-war conditions, and to display do 





stic products suitable for export 
exhibits were not numerous and 
re largely confined to New England 
lucts, particularly those of mills 


the vicinity of Springfield. There was 


manufacturers, but quite a numbet 
representatives of New York nd 


houses were present o1 


TEXTILE DAY PROGRAM 

Albert Greene Duncan, treasurer o 
e Harmony Mills, and former presi 
of the National Association of 
tton Manufacturers, presided at the 
xtile session Tuesday, which was held 
the Coliseum conference rooms at 
exposition grounds. Chairman Dun 
opened the session with an address 
vering various important phases of 
e export situation faced by textile 
nufacturers, carefully noting the 
irked differences between cotton man 
facturing organizations in this coun 
and those of Europe. It is his be 

f that domestic manufacturers must 
ate export business suited to their 
rticular style of manufacture, instead 
attempting to copy England and Eu 


pean methods The othet speakers 
} 


nd their subjects were as follows 


\fter the War—What of the Tex 
le Trade?” Ernst B. Filsinger, ex 
rt manager, Lawrence Co., New York 


it 


“The Export of American Cottons.’ 


Expansion of Textile Exports Review ed—Nota- 


ble Exhibits of Textiles and Mill Supplies 


W. A. Graham Clark, textile expert to 
U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington, 
koe 

“The New Dyestuff Industry.” H. 
Gardner McKerrow, manager textile de- 
partment, Marden, Orth & Hastings, 
New York City. 

Copies of the first two addresses fol 
low this report; McKerrow’s speech will 
be found in the technical section 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT 

The textile exhibitors at the Industrial 
Exposition and Export Conference at 
Springfield, Mass., during the past week, 
and a brief description of their ex- 
American 


woolen goods; 


hibits, were as follows: 


Woolen Co., 
Bozart Rug Co., Springfield, fiber rugs; 
William Carter Co., Needham, knit 
voods; Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., Indian 
| 


LOW 


Boston, 


Orchard, rugs and mattings; Lud 
Mass.) Manufacturing Associates, jute 


ind hemp manutactures McLane Silk 


Co., Turners Falls, process of manuta 
turing silk and = silk manufactures; 
Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, denims and 
nghams; Potter Knitting Co., Springs 
field, knitted inderv Standard 


abric Co., Walpole. tapes, lin- 
ings, rubber goods and mattings; M. ] 


Whittall Associates, Worcester, carpet 


\ 


Woven | 





H. GARDNER MC KERROW 


ing exhibits of the work of the Bureau 
of Standards, the Bureau of Census and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce. The latter included a larg: 
colored map of the world, showing the 
location of all consular officers, com 





COLISEUM 


mercial attaches and traveling agents of 
the Bureau; 
trade movements such as the imports 
and exports of textiles, etc.; and a full 
collection of textile and other manufa 


charts showing various 


tures collected in various parts of the 


world. These samples pore the com 
mercial name of the article, the whol 
sale and retail price, the duty, and 
other information regarding the pla 





ing of such article on market in any 
given country 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
\monge the numerous general ex 
hibits were some interesting displays ot 
textile machinery and supplies, of which 
the following were the most important 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


{ hicopee Falls, Mass., exh ited their 
line of knitti machinery for maki 
sweaters, underwear! loves, mittens, 
ties, caps larettes, socks, et Ma 
hines ere In ope! on maki loves 
Swe rs > ! 1 ( | tl 
: lete i f } nro 1 
t I | ‘ ed t! i 
( 1 ( d f 
} \I | _ < 
trea I { I tant 
t ( iat h: ( ( 
‘ ! ( f ¢ lr ts? 


Gibbons, of Burton, Griffiths & Co., Lor 


England, who handles the National 
line in England and on the Continent 
as present on Wednesda 


HAMPDEN PAINT & CHEMICAT 


CO., Sprinefield, Mass., showed panel 


painted with ‘‘ Hampden” mull white 
howing different finishes and pictur: 
of some of the big mills using their mill 
white. D. M. Baker, ice-president, 


Was 1M Charge 
N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLI 
ELEVATOR CO., Jersey City, N. J,, 


showed their revolving and non-revoly 
ng portable ele itors John I Williams, 


New England manager, was charg 
GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFA( 
TURING. CO, Worcester, Mass., 
showed their line of Spartan and other 
brands of belt ull strapping, clutch 
leathers, belt lacing, packing, et« cc ‘¢) 
Streeter, mechanical superintendent, was 
in charge with a corps of assistants 
from the sales department. R. C. Moore, 
advertising manager, was present on 

Wedne sday 
MONROE CALCULATING MA 
CHINE CO., Orange, N. J., 


their calculating machines, a very large 


exhibited 





AND 





EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, SPRIN 





their friends, but no working 






number of which are used by textile 
mills L. W. Marden, New England 
manager; G. H. Parker, district sales 
manager, and L. W 
manager, attended 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Sche 
nectady, N \ . had a 


Forbes, division 











‘ ind I i 1 
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| 1 t Vi 
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it 
ectri ( truct 
| i managel \ 
William | | a k 
e special feature « his exhibit 
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| f hand trucks wit n electric ele 
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EXPORT CONFERENCE AT SPRINGFIELD—Continued 


20 3490 
{ itories tT 
( par n Cam 
| M ( the other side 
V t displaying variou 
waste ] dk ped by the Littl 
izat O rictly textile cl 
t wel f ilkks and cottons in 
t 1 t hich Mr. Little w 
| { Other sat iple Ss in 
ed ereal stra nd bag 
| cta products 
( { chargé H | 


Chairman Albert G. 


N openi thi Textile Session,” 
I Puesd morning at ten o’clock, Al 
Greene D in, former president 
the National A ociation of Cotton 
Manu rers, drew attention to the 
t] ince the outbreak of the war, 
this country’s manufacturers had been 
viving greater attention to export trad 
than ever before. “This was due pri 
ly,” said he, “to the fact that th 
\ i among European  natior 
had demoralized all the ordinary char 
nter rse and that cer 
{ 1 i rom the exigen 
‘ he d from markets tl 
t I made | ely th 
1 e and with a domes 
prod ( normal was in 
position to take advantage of these cor 
ditior d even a casual study of our 
export figures shows the wonderful d 
opment « export trade that ha 
tak ; place in all lines of manufactured 
soods as well as raw materials, and in 
this development textiles have shown 
their full share of increase. It is grat 
fying to note that with the increase of 
domestic demand this increased trade 
in cotton textiles has not diminished, 
but has steadily grown from the out 
break of the European War until the 


We have to-day the highest paid il 


dustrial class of any nation in _ th 
world and, result of such high 
wages, the standard of living in Amer 
ica is higher than anywhere in_ the 
world This high standard of living 
has become necessary to the American 
people, and it is a trite saying that the 
luxuries of other countries are th 
comforts and even the necessities of 
Americal 

We must look this situation fairly in 
the fa Manufacturers in this coun 


try must expect to pay a rate Ol wages 
largely in excess of their competitors in 
other nations. And far from calling 
this a disadvantage, it behooves-us to 
see how we have already to a marked 
degree profited by it and how we maj 
continue so to do in the future 


The pre-eminence of America in pet 


fecting labor-saving machinery has 
been due primarily to this high labor 
cost. There would be no incentive tor 
invention along labor-saving lines if 
labor were the cheapest commodity a 


manufacturer had to buy. And it has 
been by such labor-saving 
and, further than all these, by the won- 
derful tandarization otf processes that 
in manufacturers have been 
able to hold their position in the mar 
kets of the world 

There has been a great deal of loos« 


inventions 


talk in the past by people who under- 
stand neither the peculiar conditions ot 


an export market nor the marvelously 
organization of an American 
manufacturing establishment as to the 
American manutacturers to 
meet the needs of foreign markets 

In consular reports and from other 
manufacturers have 


Howe, assistant to the president and 
manager of the Montreal office of the 
ompany, assisted by R. C. Charron, of 
the Boston ofh 

At the exhibit of the Leathe roid Man 
ufacturing Co., Boston, Leatheroid rov 


ing cans were featured, and in addition 


1 ] 


vere shown warehouse cars, barrels, 
boxes and special fi receptacles The 
exhibit was under the direction of James 
N. Cass, New England salesman of the 


company 


Dunean’s Address 


been harshly criticised for their alleged 
ignorance or unwillingness to adopt the 
selling and merchandizing methods of 
their competitors, and as manufactur- 
ers we have been frequently urged to 
study the needs of markets 
from the European manufacturer’ 
point of view; in other words, to be 
mere copyists of our competitors, when 


roreign 


our whole industrial structure has been 
built up under an entirely different set 
of conditions 
\mericanmanutacturersot cotton piece 
ods have for many years, especially 
fore the war, been held up tto re 
proach because they were unwilling or 
unable to meet foreign competition in 
South America and elsewhere by a 
minute subdivision of their ship 
ments and we were called unprogres 
sive because we declined to mix in th 
same case half a dozen widely dif 
rent fabri Ss to meet the need of some 
local market. Taking into account the 
difference in our method of manufac- 
ture, the 
American manufacturers make _ cotton 
goods by the mile, their foreign com- 
petitors make them by the piece. The 
latter take orders and then assemble 
the goods. The American cotton man- 
ufacturer builds his mill to produce a 
certain line of fabrics at the lowest 
possible cost and then must market 
them in large quantities either at home 
or abroad by aggressive selling methods 
1 learned the other day, through one 
well qualified to speak on this subject, 
the difference in the way an English 


reason is perfectly plain 


and an American print works is run 
The product of an English print works 
is about 25,000 yards per week per ma 
chine. The product of an American 
printing machine is about 75,000 yards 
in the same period and on the same 
class of goods With this low rate of 
production and with a low labor cost, 
it is comparatively easy for the En; 
lishman or German to stop his machine 
and run off any number of small or 
ders to fill the wants of various mar- 
kets, whereas with the high cost with 
which the American manufacturer has 
to contend, the only way he can liv« 
is to run his machine at the top rat 
of production and turn out the sam¢ 
pattern in large quantities 

How does this apply, you will ask, 
to the export trade? If we should at 
tempt to reduce the product of our 
mills by great diversification of fabrics 
to the English standard, we should find 
our cost prohibitive. The alternative. 
seems to be evident. We 
must go for export markets in the sam¢ 
spirit and with the same methods that 
have enabled us to increase and hold 
our domestic markets. We must teach 
foreigners to buy American goods be- 
cause they are American, because they 
are made in the American way, because 
we believe that in the long run they 
are better for the purpose intended, 
that they are produced in greater quan- 
tities, and that purchasers have the ad 


therefore, 


vantage of a wider and more stabk 


market than if they restrict themselves 
to the goods made on special order. 

American manufacturers are not such 
laggards in export trade as some people 
would have us believe. Recent figures 
show that 32 per cent. of all our ex- 
ports were manufactured goods ready 
for consumption, 17 per cent. were par- 
tially manufactured, and 13 per cent. 
wert partly or wholly prepared food- 
stuffs. In other words, over 60 per 
cent. of all the goods exported had 
been advanced in greater or less de- 
gree beyond their crude stage. And 
better than all this, as one glances back 
through the years, we find that the per- 
centage of goods exported all ready for 
consumption shows a continually in 
creasing amount, both in quantity and 
in percentage of total exports. 

It is true that the textile industry 
has not been one of the leaders in per 
cent. of total product exported, al- 
though in total value, the amount of 
goods exported has compared very fa- 
vorably with any other large class of 
exports. A beginning has been made 
for closer financial relations and for a 
more careful study of the wants of for 
markets, but we must not be con- 
nt to merely sell goods on demand. 
We must not be satisfied to simply fill 
the orders which for the present are 
impossible to be handled by the nations 
at war. We must embark upon a dis 
tinct campaign of education for the sale 
of American cotton goods abroad, just 
as we have done at home. 

That this is not an impossible task 


clearly shown by the change of methos 





is 
is 
of merchandising these very goods in 
America within a generation or two. 
Many of you can doubtless remember 
the time when cotton goods were sold 
over the counter as piece goods and 
not as ready-made garments, and it can 
be truly said that the American public 
have been helped to this change in thei: 


habit of purchases by a vigorous sell- 
ing policy, rather than adopting it from 
choice. 

The most recent figures of the Amer- 
ican exports of textiles show that the) 
fully equal 10 per cent. of our total 
production. It is vital that we should 
maintain this volume of exports fo: 
two very important reasons. First, it 
has reached such proportions that it 
cannot fail to exert a very important 
stabilizing influence on our whole do- 
mestic market; and second, that it en 
ables us to have placed our goods in 
sufficient quantities in any one foreig: 
country so that it is possible for us now 
to manufacture the goods for that 
country under our wholesale method oi 
production which is such an essential 
factor of our industrial organization. 

One important point we should all 
consider and bend our chief energies 
to its accomplishment, and that is th: 
clearing up of any doubt which may 
exist as to the legality of combinations 
in export trade, for it is only by this 
method of co-operation between com- 
peting companies—competing though 
they be at home but co-operating abroad 

that the output of our factories dé 
signed for export trade may be so dis- 
tributed that production by all may be 
maintained along the most economical 
lines. 

It is gratifying to me to welcome the 
speakers who are to follow. Their 
presence here and what they will say 
to you mark a new era in America! 
industrial life. Not in the old spirit 
of secretive competition but in the new 
spirit of broadminded co-operation hav: 
they come to give to their competitors 
the benefit of their experience, that 
American textile exporters as a whole 
may pull together for the expansion of 
an industry which is so essential to th 
prosperity of our country at home and 
its increasing importance abroad. 


The Export of American Cottons 
By W. A. Graham Clark, Cotton Goods Expert with U. S. Tariff Commission 


T is but a few years since men were 
saying that the world has become so 
linked together in a community of in- 
terests that it had definitely left behind 
the primitive stage of distrust and jeal- 
ousy, and that a great war was no longer 
to be considered as a possibility. Yet 
to-day we are in the midst of the great- 
est conflict known to history. Laws and 
treaties and international usage, built up 
by the patient efforts of generations of 
men striving for the betterment of the 
world, have been swept away overnight 
and a surging tide of hate between na- 
tion and nation seems at times to men- 
ace the very foundations of civilization. 
I think that self-reliance, development 
of domestic resources, is one of the 
greatest lessons that this war is intended 
to teach, and if this lesson is well 
learned the progress of the world dur- 
ing the past 132 years, since the inven- 
tion of the steam engine, will be as 
nothing compared with its progress dur- 
ing the remainder of this century. No 
nation can live or die to itself, and as 
each country develops along the lines 
for which it is best fitted international 
commerce will grow by leaps and 
bounds 
In this commerce between nations one 
of the richest prizes will be the cotton 
goods trade, a trade that is already 
worth twelve hundred million dollars a 
year and one whose relative importance 
grows yearly Even to-day there is a 
large portion of the world’s population 
that is only partially clothed, and over a 


couple of hundred million who wear 
practically no clothes. With the increas« 
in population and the greater distribu- 
tion of wealth that is inevitable the 
needs of the future in this line can 
hardly be overestimated. If the United 
States builds up a huge export of cot- 
ton goods, it will not, therefore, mean 
that the cotton industry of any other 
country will decrease, but rather that 
the millions of spindles and hundreds of 
thousands of looms that must be in 
stalled to supply the increasing cloth- 
ing requirements of the world will be 
made and operated in the United States 
rather than in Europe or Asia, and that 
we shall gain the benefit in national 
wealth and power. 
ANALYSIS OF COTTON TRADE 

Let us analyze this overseas demand, 
a demand that exceeds that of the do- 
mestic market to which we have hitherto 
been confined In 1913 internationat 
trade in manufactures of cotton was, in 
round numbers, about as follows: 


GOON. Silence ce y on sie wed $750,000,000 
aOR Us ac Miduhe dls wees CELE 150,000,000 
eer rer eae 60,000,000 
Lace & lace curtains.......... 50,000,000 
DOU caucuses ccaw eek ane 50,000,000 
REE enbe cca en keen. eCves cele 30,000,000 
Cotton mill waste..........6.. 20,000,000 
Miscellaneous ......... wets swe 100,000,000 

Grand Total........ seuewes - -$1,200,000,000 


In the piece goods trade the United 
Kingdom has been supplying some two- 
thirds of the total, making almost the 
entire range and shipping to every coun- 
try. The piece goods trade of its near- 
est competitors, Germany, France, Italy, 
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United States, Holland and Japan, has 
in each instance been confined tO a more 
or less limited range of cloths and of 
~ustomers. 

In the cotton yarn trade the United 
Kingdom, shipping mainly medium and 
fine counts, is far in the lead in point of 
value of exports, but Japan and British 
India, in their strenuous competition for 
the handloom demand of China, ship 
ever increasing amounts of coarse yarns. 

In knit goods Germany normally sup- 
plies some two-thirds of the interna- 
tional demand. Its nearest competitors 
are France, specializing in the finer 
grades, and Japan, in the coarse grades. 

Lace and lace curtains are supplied by 
the United Kingdom, France and Ger- 
many; while embroidery comes mainly 
from Switzerland and Germany. Cot- 
ton sewing thread is mainly from the 
United Kingdom. 

Of the total international trade in cot- 
ton manufactures, the United Kingdom 
still supplies over a half, and is fol- 
lowed in normal times by Germany, 
France and Japan Until this war 
started the United States, which raises 
two-thirds of the world’s raw cotton, 
had never supplied as much as 5 per 
cent. of the overseas trade in manufac 
tures of cotton. In fact, before this 
war we can scarcely be said to have been 
an exporter at all, as with the exception 
of one year during the Russo-Japanese 
War we have always bought more than 
we sold. We have never attempted to 
ompete abroad in lace, embroidery o1 
thread; our exports of yarn and knit 
goods have been small; and though we 
were before the war beginning to try 
the foreign market with a wider range 
of cloths, our export trade in this line 
has been mainly confined to a few sta 
ple coarse-yarn goods. 


EXPANSION DUE TO WAR 


This war has resulted in a great de 
flection of the established currents of 
trade, and one of the many marve Is of 
this period has been the expansion, in 
both volume and variety, of American 
exports of cotton manufactures which 
has made us, next to the United King- 
dom, the main supplier of the markets 
of the world. Our previous record was 
$53,743,977 exported in 1913, but in 1916 
we exported $112,053,235, and for the 
fiscal year, 1917, it appears that our ex 
ports of manufactures of cotton will ex- 
ceed $130,000,000. At the same time our 
imports of cotton manufactures have de- 
creased so that in 1915 we had a fa- 
vorable balance of trade in this line of 
over $25,000,000, and in 1916 of over 
$64,000,000, and for this year can esti- 
mate at least $75,000,000, 

Instead of paying out money for cot- 
ton manufactures we are now receiving 
large amounts from abroad, an unpre- 
cedented condition in the history of our 
industry. If it can be continued, as we 
confidently hope, it will mean that Amer- 
ican cotton mills will run nearer capac- 
ity and with more continuous profits 
than have ever fallen to their lot before. 

EXPORT TRADE A NECESSITY 

In 1914 the Census figures showed a 
production of cotton manufactures in 
this country valued at $701,300,933, and 
it is probable that the production of 1917 
would be valued at over $800,000,000. If 
we are able to supply our domestic re- 
quirements, as we are doing to a greater 
extent than ever before, and still have 
available a net surplus of over a tenth 
of our production to supply other coun- 
tries, it tends to prove what students of 
the industry have contended for some 
time—that in eleven months American 
cotton mills can supply the require- 
ments of this nation for twelve months 
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This means that production has over- 
taken demand, that we have an extra 
month's production every year that we 
must sell overseas, and that export trade 
is no longer a matter of choice, but of 
necessity, if we are to keep the driving 
belt on the tight pulley and avoid the re 
curring periods of sharp depression that 
have been the bane of our industry 

In the United Kingdom the cotton 
mills regularly export some 80 per cent 
of their total production, and our other 
competitors in Europe and Asia also 
have many mills that work entirely on 
foreign orders. An export trade is an 
essential balance wheel to any develop 
ing cotton industry, and we should not 
only export more of our surplus domes- 
tic goods, but build mills especially for 
foreign trade, mills that will make goods 
that are not salable in our conservative 


home market. 


HANDICAP OF COST 


In competing in neutral markets the 
United States ss, tO 
hampered by our higher scale of living 


and the higher wages thereby necessi 


certain extent, 


tated. Our disadvantage increases with 
the increase in fineness of the yarns con 
tained in the cloth 
as to the point of demarcation, I wil 
say that an analysis, made in 1911, of 2 
American mills that bought their cotton 
and turned out plain gray goods showed 
proportionate costs at the mill about as 
follows 


To give some idea 
1 
1 


\ rage Pe ta f Grey Cloth ¢ t 
Yarn Counts Mate Lal Expense 
Os 80 10 1 
is 75 1914 ¢ 

) 
( ‘ , 4 


The proportionate costs vary from 
1 
I 


nill to mill and, of course, vary with 
the price of cotton, but the above gives 
ome idea of the increas in wages and 


expenses and the decrease in material 
that take place as higher counts of yarn 
are used in the manufacture of the 
goods. American mills have hitherto 
found most success in goods made of the 
sheeting range of yarns, have done some 
f the print cloth 
range of yarns, and have done almost 


export in goods made 


nothing in the export of fine-varn goods 
It may be noted that the advantage of 
the foreigner does not lie so much in 
the weaving costs—in fact in many lines, 


especially where we use the automatic 
loom, our weaving cost is really lower 
than his—as it does in the spinning costs. 
On some goods that we make in bulk 
with the use of the automatic loom, 
using varns of low labor percentage, we 
can and do sell at competitive prices in 
markets We could sell 
many more coarse and medium goods 
han we do if we would cater to foreign 
requirements in the way of heavier siz 
ing, of making split goods, of weaving 
the special widths and lengths required, 
and of putting up the goods to suit the 
customers’ tastes 

Higher wages do not. necessarily 
mean that we are debarred from the 
world’s markets if we really want the 


trade Che mills of the United King 
dom pay higher wages than do the mills 
of any other active competitor, and 
vet they dominate the international 
trade This is due to a variety of 


causes, but it may be said that while 


the British operatives are more efficient 
than those of the Continent or of Asia, 
the British industry does not depend 
n this alone, but utilizes various 
methods of cheapening costs, and also 
has certain advantages in methods of 
distribution. With our greater use of 
automatic weaving machinery there is 
no reason why we cannot add many 
other advantages if we are willing to 
make goods solely for export We 
can not only extend the range of plain 


loom competition, but in the future 


may be able to try conclusions with 
many of the products of our fancy 
oms 
RTUNITY FOR FANCIES 
Fancy goods are in many instances 


sold more on the styling than on the 
price, and to those of you who have 
1 developments in our cotton 
goods industry it is well known that 


n the last few yeat American styling 


i 
has greatly improved. It is true that 
there are as et few mills like the 
\berfoyle, the Lorraine and the Po 
and that we still depend on 
Europe for much of our fanciest open 
work fabrics, but in ordinary fancy 
eoods, especially dobby goods, there 


nemah 


g advance, not only 
in England, but also in the South. 
he greatest improvement has been in 


has been a_ great 


fabric construction, and there is. still 
some complaint that the designers for 





EXHIBIT OF MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO 


(3491) Zo 


ur prints—that is, r fancy prints 

are more skilled opting and adapt 
ing than in originating | British 
themselves are not very good at mak 


ing fine prints and normally depended 
Mulhausen for much of tl est 
work exported as British prints. The 
exhibition of textile designs recently 
held at the Metropolitan Museum, in 
New York, marks a new step forward 
in the efforts to develop on this side 
a school of original design. If we 
can build up an American school of 
creative textile art designing that 1s 
distinctive it will not only lessen our 
dependence on Europe, but cause a 
demand for our creations that will 
largely disregard differences in price 
levels 
In competing for international trade 
at this time we are aided by the fact 
Austria and Bel 
gium are entirely out of the market, 
and that France and Holland and other 


that Germany and 


European countries are too busy with 
war demands to be able to supply their 
regular trade to any large extent. In 
the export track ot the United Kung 
dom, manufactures of cotton constt 
tute the main item, and the most stren 


uous efforts have been made to keep this 


ereat gold producer up t normal 
Chey | Ve succeeded to a remarkable 
degree receiving in 1916 $576,401,594 
n payment, as against their record 


$618,833,085 in 1913. In analyzing 
their figures, however, we find that 


mucl oOo! this success 1S due to high 


prices, and in cloth, for instance, they 
were able to export in 1916 but 5,255,- 
509,000 yards, as against 7,075,252,000 
rds in 1913. It is clear from this 
that though the British indust1 1s 
bringing home almost as much gold 
1 their customers are being 

kimped in the amount f yarn and 


cloth furnished and must more and 


more look to the United States to sup 
ply goods that are unobtainable in Eu 
roy British export prices have greatly 
increased, and if it is true, as reported 


that England now has but a 


uppl of raw cotton on hand, their 
prices must rise still more sharply, tot 
whereas normally they can get cotton 
landed about as cheaply 1 England 
as in New England, they have now 


to pay excessive freight and insurance 


chat or ¢ 


MOST FAVORABLI MARKET 


the demand from Europe is priimat 
ily a temporary war demand and out 
best efforts should be devoted to mar 
opportunities 
favorable for permanent trade. It is 
hardly open to question but that some 
day American cottons will predominate 
in practically every market of the West 
ern Hemisphere and the lead that we 
have gained in the last three years, 
giving us first rank in the cotton goods 
imports of such countries as Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba, will much facilitate 


kets where are most 


our future progress. In addition to 
the markets. on this side of the world, 
there are particular markets in Asia 
and Africa that offer good possibilities 
for permanent and increasing trad In 
the Philippines, of course, we have th 
inside track, and in Australasia Amer 
ican cottons are very popular. In 
China we have largely lost the coarse 
sheeting and drill trade through the 
competition of Japan underselling us 
with inferior imitations, but I con- 
sider our prospects of competing with 
England in medium yarn goods, espe 
cially gray shirtings, to be improving 
and China imports vastly more medium- 
yarn goods than it does coarse-yarn 
goods. In the great market of the 
Dutch East Indies there is at present 
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such is the ingenuity and the ability « 


that the advantag 


f our large scale productions are nm 
being combined with offerings of go 
which satisfy the requirements 


foreign markets. We have worked o 

method 

ments 
One of 


s of supplying the exact asso1 
by foreign houses. 

chief complaants urs 
textile producers of tl 
country in the past the 


they did not fill their orders prompt] 


wanted 
the 

+ +} 
agains the 


was fact tl 


and that they only considered forei 
trade of secondary importance to t 
domestic market It was asserted tl 


orders from abroad in periods of gre 


ictivity were declined, with resultir 
disappointment to the foreign buy: 
Latterly the situation has greatly i 


proved 


We 


w get 


around this dif 


culty 
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easi 


y We simply 


set 
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turers to cope with the conditions which 
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a good opportunity for getting a foot- 
hold in white goods, while in Turkey 
our trade after the war should be much 
larger than before. British India is 
the largest market of all, but our 
chances of a permanent trade 
there are not so good as in most other 
British India requires mainly 
light including many special 
garment cloths, like dhooties and sar- 
ries, and the market there is strongly 
held by the British. We can, however, 
do more than just supply Pepperell 
irills, and when we build export mills 
we shall doubtless install machinery 
peculiar cloths required 


large 


sections 


cloths, 


for making the 


in India 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


\ided by the lessened competition 
export trade is in 
creasing with every year that the war 
goes on, but as to the future of our 
ade after the war there are many 
During the past ten years 
I have studied the cotton industry in 
a country and for one I 
think that our successful 
competition after ill be better 


before I believe 


Europe, our 


opinions 


every 
chance > of 
this war 


than they ever were 





that costs in Europe, especially wages 
and taxes, will have increased propor- 
tionately much more than similar Amer- 
ican costs and that American and 
European cottons will be offer in neu 

markets much nearer parity than 
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and the earlier ones of W. A. Graham 


before. I do not think that the end 
of this war will find a single country of 
Europe, not excluding England, as well 
prepared for competition abroad as it 
was in 1913, while American mills will 
be much better prepared. Much Eu- 
ropean machinery has rusted from dis- 
use, and some has been destroyed, 
much has been worn out by excessive 
running under war-time conditions and 
some has been adapted to other uses. 
The machinery disorganization, how- 
ever, is probably not as bad as the labor 
disorganization and it will take all of 
these countries, but particularly the 
Central Powers, some time to perfect 
as efficient a force of skilled workers 
as they had before. During this war 
we have greatly extended the range 
of our export goods, we have become 
familiar with export procedure and 
have found the trade so profitable that 
we have become willing to consult the 
wishes of the buyer as never before. 
There never was a better time in 
which to introduce our goods abroad, 
and if we use this opportunity, not 
simply to dispose of our surplus, but 
to make permanent 
will cater to foreign requirements, we 
shall ensure a continued demand for 
uur goods after the war is over, and 
have a firm foundation on which to 
build the much larger export trade that 
will be vitally 
future. 


connections and 


necessary to us in the 


After the War—What of the Textile Trade? 


.] <WO questions which many American 
textile manufacturers have been 


isking themcselves are these: First 
What would be the effect on the indus 
try ol declaratior f peace ? Second 
United States won a permanent 
am @ the world’s exporters of 
textiles? As to the first, I firmly believe 
that if peace were declared tomorrow 


price of cotton would immediately 
ny alone would be in the 

t least two or three mil 
lion bales. Russia and Poland would 


Belgium, Holland 


Italy, Spain, anc tl neutral coun 
tries, whose importations of the raw 
iterial have been affected by the war, 
1A = i 1 
woul HKCWIS¢ nave to purchase 
While it is reasonable to believe that 


uld be a decline in prices 


it te aff ichatll i ' 
woul all likelihood, be gradual 

\ us t msiderable period that 

w roduction had 


depleted stocks of the 


E EXPORTS PERMANENT 
the United ‘States has won a 
inent place among the world’s ex 
there is no longer 
questio!1 All doubts regarding the 


rs of textiles 


so a 
lity of our manufacturers to hold 
ground already gained have’ been 
sipated There is now every likeli 


yd that the volume of textile exports 


n this country will, within a few 
rs, 1 h the enormous sum of $200,- 
000,000 annually While the total ex 


port during 1916 was approximately 
$130,000,000 this record-breaking volume 


could have been far greater Three 
uses prevented a total of at least 
$150,000,000: First, the difficulties in 


the matter of transportation and lack of 


bottoms. Secondly, the difficulty of ob 
taining permits to certain countries, and 
embargoes in others. Thirdly, the in 
ability of American mills to fill the 


orders which were tendered them. Con- 
ditions in the latter respect are daily 
growing worse and there is no doubt 


that the scarcity of merchandise will 
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soon assume a very acute phase. | 
believe, therefore, that there need be 
no fear in any quarter that the ending 
f the war will bring with it a violent 
slump in exports. Not only shall we 
hold, almost intact, the markets that we 
have gained, but we shall become im 
portant factors in 
\merican 
unknown 


whers 
hitherto been 


countries 


textiles have 


WAR STIMULATED EXPORTS 
While the war was directly responsibl 
for awakening many of our manufac 
turers to the 


possibilities of 


I toreign 


rade, the developments during the last 
hteern months have been little less 
than marvelous They indicate very 
clearly that if more of our mills had 


previously looked with favor upon ex 
port business they could much earlier 
have won the position which they are 
now achieving . 
Much has been heard in the past of 
German efficiency and of British meth 
ods of dominating the world’s textile 
trade. Conceding the excellence of 
methods, 1 challenge anyone to 
disclose a higher degree of intelligent 


these 


effort in textile trade building than is 
now being shown in the United States 
The highly scientific efforts of certain 
individual manufacturers equal, if they 
do not surpass, anything in the way of 
foreign trade development by European 
manufacturers. We are being greatly 
aided by the work of the special agents 
of the Department of Commerce, who 
are investigating foreign markets I 
refer particularly to the investigations 
of Ralph Odell \ prominent buyer 
from Batavia, Java, to whom I showed 
Mr. Odell’s report on the textile situa 
tion in the Dutch East Indies expressed 
the utmost amazement at the thorough 
ness and exactness with which the field 
had been covered by the author, and 
sent it to his principals in Holland as 
an example of American efficiency. He 
failed to discover a single error or mis- 
statement. I might also mention many 
other reports by the same investigator, 


Clark. These publications, in connec- 
tion with the samples of textiles col- 
lected by these agents in almost all 
parts of the world, enable American 
textile makers to obtain a splendid idea 
of overseas market requirements. 

HOW BANKS HELP EXPORTERS 


lhere is practically no factor which 
can contribute to the success of Amer- 
ican textile manufacturers in foreign 
fields which we are not making a part 
of our daily routine. Take for instance 
the matter of terms. In places where 
credit is necessary or desired we are 
granting it liberally and without fear. 
Credit information is easily obtainable 

in fact, there are so many sources 
from which this may be gotten, that we 
no longer consider its acquisition a bar 
to the development of export trade. 
Within the past two years foreign bank- 
ing arrangements have seen a marvel- 
ous development. Particularly is this 
the case with Latin America, and there 
is keen competition among the numerous 
banking institutions engaged in the de- 
velopment of business with that region. 
Certain banks have been organized for 
the sole purpose of increasing trade in 
the southern countries, and a number of 
the larger banks have organized de- 
partments exclusively for that work. Is 
the European manufacturer or exporter 
being given greater assistance than is 
offered by some of our most progressing 
banks? In many cases the co-operation 
of the banks is of the most practical 
character—it includes aid to the travel- 
ing representatives, guarantee and col- 
lection of accounts, credit reports, etc. 
Of most importance transactions with 
foreign countries are financed. 

METRIC SYSTEM WIDELY USED 

It used to be asserted that Americans 
were unwilling to use the metric sys- 
tem. Today it is a part of our standard 
system, and in submitting samples we 
furnish all the details required by the 
importers to calculate duties. This in- 
cludes weights of cases, cubic measure- 
ments, etc. In many countries as in 
Cuba, Brazil, and Mexico, the “ count” 
or construction of the cloth is required. 
We invariably give the number of 
threads to the inch as well as per five 
yr six square millimeters. We con- 
sider no quotation complete unless it is 
thus furnished. No detail is too un- 
important for us to supply. We will 
even quote c. i. f., basing our prices on 
the freight rate obtainable on the day 
of quoting. In addition, we are supply- 
ing (when desired), besides the cost in 
American gold, its equivalent in the 
curréncy of the country of destination. 
Correspondence in the chief modern 
languages is a common place. Our sales 
methods are determined by market con- 
ditions. We have our own travelers 
work through local agents and export 
houses, and employ all available means 
to sell our merchandise. We adapt 
ourselves fully to the peculiar customs 
of each country or locality. Above all, 
we try to put ourselves in the position 
of our customers and aim to get their 
vie wpoint. 

AMERICAN VS. BRITISH METHODS 

The quality which the European, and 
especially the British system of manu- 
facturing textile possesses, is adapta- 
bility. Most of the English manufac- 
turers have the custom of selling their 
product and then manufacturing it. The 
reverse is the case in the United States. 
Furthermore, the arbitrary assortment, 
typical of the United States, is unknown 
in England. As a result, it has been 
far more difficult for the American 
manufacturer, especially of printed fab- 
rics, to meet foreign demands. Yet 
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such is the ingenuity and the ability of 
our manufacturers that the advantages 
of our large scale productions are now 
being combined with offerings of goods 
which satisfy the requirements of 
foreign markets. We have worked out 
methods of supplying the exact assort- 
ments wanted by foreign houses. 

One of the chief complaints urged 
against the textile producers of this 
country in the past was the fact that 
they did not fill their orders promptly, 
and that they only considered foreign 
trade of secondary importance to the 
domestic market. It was asserted that 
orders from abroad in periods of great 
activity were declined, with resulting 
disappointment to the foreign buyer. 
Latterly the situation has greatly im- 
proved. We now get around this diff- 
culty very easily. We simply set aside 
a definite percentage of our output for 
foreign sale. As a result of this policy 
of allotments, the orders from abroad 
can, almost without exception, be taken 
care of as they come. In addition, the 
deliveries are as prompt as for the 
domestic trade. We look upon export 
trade as a steady and continuous busi- 
ness. 


CERTAIN FABRICS PREFERRED 

One of the most significant and hope- 
ful features in the development of our 
textile exports is the fact that innumer- 
able American fabrics have been found 
perfectly adapted to foreign require- 
ments without alteration. Only within 
the last week a large buyer said to me: 
“You are manufacturing many lines 
that we can sell in Chile. I had no 
idea that your workmanship was so 
good—why, the English salesmen al- 
ways told us that the American piece 
goods were inferior.” The representa- 
tive of a large importing firm of 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, assured me 
a few days ago that he was particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the beauty of 
our printing and the originality of our 
designs, and that he has found that we 
have quite a number of lines which he 
can import. An importer from Moscow, 
formerly the representative of German 
mills, said to me: “ Many of your fab- 
rics are more attractive than those of 
Mulhouse (Germany) or Manchester 
(England), and you can sell them in 
Russia and Siberia after the war. There 
is on thing, though—you must send your 
men over regularly and show them to 
us if you want steady business.” An 
importer from the Argentine commented 
about the superior finish of our woolens 
to those from Bradford (England). Is 
there any reason why we should not 
get a still larger share of the world 
trade? 

AMERICAN FABRICS SUPREME 

The supremacy of certain American 
fabrics has long been recognized. Drills, 
shirtings, denims, ducks, etc., have for 
some time outsold European goods in 
many markets. Advantages of price 
and finish have made this possible. An 
interesting development of textile ex- 
ports has been the new uses found for 
certain cloths, Fabrics are being em- 
ployed in foreign countries for pur- 
poses entirely different from those for 
which they are used in the United 
States. The sale of fabrics in which 
design is a prominent factor, will espe- 
cially increase, as price is not such an 
important item in marketing them. In 
this connection American manufacturers 
of dyestuffs have made wonderful prog- 
ress and in some instances the dyes now 
produced in America are superior to 
those formerly bought abroad. 


The finishes required by foreign 


buyers are receiving increasing atten- 
tion but this matter has an interesting 
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phase. Within the last two years it 
has been effectively proven that many 
American finishes and textures are pre- 
ferred to those of foreign make. Many 
dealers abroad have learned to appre- 
ciate the value of cotton as opposed to 
starch or clay, and yet, where special 
finishes or constructions are required 
to overcome tariff restrictions, they are 
produced. We are also sparing no ex- 
pense or energy to supply special pat- 
terns. We gladly make cloths of the 
widths needed by foreign importers. 
Special labels, packings, and other 
essentials are supplied. As forward- 
looking merchants we know that the 
greatest possibilities for the permanent 
sale of American textiles lie in creating 
a demand for essentially American prod- 
ucts, and not blindly copying foreign 
cloths 

Some of our mills are now taking 
considerable interest in certain fabrics 
used in the Far East, the consumption 
of which amounts to billions of yards, 
ind which are made exclusively in other 
countries. Many of these fabrics could 
be produced in the United States, par 
ticularly the Dhooties, “T” Cloths 
with woven head ends, and certain lines 
of Sarongs, Saris, etc. If we once be 
gin to produce the simpler cloths suc- 
cessfully, we will gradually undertake 
the making of the more difficult fabrics 
which require special equipment. This 
is particularly so as regards looms, be 
cause of the width needed, many being 
from 40 to 60 inches wide. In the 
meantime our greatest opportunity lies 
in popularizing abroad the fabrics 
which we are most successful in pro- 
ducing 

OUR MOST PROMISING FIELD 


1 am often asked—* Where does the 
best opportunity for American textiles 
lie?” In my opinion the 
future for American textiles is in the 
territory nearest our shores. I believe 
that Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, 
Mexico, Central and South America 
and the West Indies offer the greatest 
possibilities. In the Pacific we are al- 
ready dominating the trade of the 
Philippines. There, as also in Cuba, 
we enjoy the benefits of a pre ferential 
tariff Our 
America are indicated by the fact that 
the Argentine Republic alone imported 
in 1916, $65,000,000 worth of textiles 
The purchases of Chile during the 
same period were almost $33,000,000 
While Great Britain has had a prepon 
derating influence in both these fields, 
there is no doubt that a determined 
effort on our part will result in obtain- 
ing a good share of the business there. 
Our exports to Latin America show 
phenomenal gains. Although we are 
doing an increasingly important busi- 
ness with Canada, its permanency, be- 
cause of the tariff, is dubious. 

The Dutch East Indies offer a fine 
field for the United States. Their 
45.000,0000 people require many kinds 
of goods. In that country the United 
States is on a tariff parity with Great 
Britain, as also with Holland, the two 
chief sources of supply. The outlook 
in the British colonies of India, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, while not so 
bright as in other markets, is suf- 
ficiently alluring to tempt American 
manufacturers to make a strong bid 
for the trade. In my opinion, with a 
proper effort, we can do a good many 
millions of business there. Africa— 


greatest 


opportunities in Latin 
PI 


North, West and East—is also becom- 
ing increasingly important and offers 
a rich field. To Aden, in Arabia, we 
have shipped successfully for years. 
In Europe we have established a 
large demand for American textiles, 
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particularly in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Holland and Switzerland. Most 
of these we shall retain, as they are 
legitimately ours. Many of our fabrics 
are peculiarly adapted to the require- 
ments of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. Even to Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Greece, we shall ship certain 
lines of goods. The textile trade of 
the United States after the war, in many 
other European countries, will depend 
on the political readjustment which will 
follow the signing of the peace treaty. 
For that reason we have a peculiar in- 
terest in the matter. Take, as an ex- 
ample, Poland, with its city of War- 
saw, formerly a great textile center; 
vast quantities of the better grades of 
goods were produced there. As War- 
saw has been in the hands of the Ger- 
mans for some time, there is no doubt 
that the mills have deteriorated very 
greatly As a result, until they can 
again be brought up to their former ef 
ficiency, there will be an enormous de 
mand for goods in the territory that 
they formerly supplied and which must 
be met by the textile producers of other 
nations. If Poland is separated from 
Russia and becomes an autonomy, the 
goods made in Warsaw will doubtless 
be subject to a tariff when imported 
into Russia In that case we shall be 
at no disadvantage 

At the close of the war improved and 
increased transportation facilities will 
undoubtedly open the vast field of Si- 
beria to the United States. This should 
prove a good market for us at least for 
The period 
during which we will be serious factors 
will be determined by the speed with 
which the Russian manufacturers of 


five years, perhaps longer. 


textiles can meet the demands of their 
Even then, the superiority 
American should 
make it possible to hold permanently a 
good percentage of the business. In 
the countries which have been devas 
tated by war there is bound to be :; 
This is not 
ably the case in Belgium, France and 
the Balkans. In all of them we shall 
have opportunities to sell American 
textiles The European nations will be 


countrymen 


certain fabrics 


great demand for goods 


unable to supply the requirements for 
1 considerable period after the war If 
we organize properly now we shall b« 


able to hold a good share of the busi 
ness permanent] 
FOREIGN COMPETITION AND LABOI 
Will the United State be able 
compete with foreign labor after th 


war? This question is frequently aske« 
American textile manufacturers It i 
the most difficult of all to answer. \V 
have already felt the results of Jay 
anese competition on grey goods, which 
have practically eliminated such Amer 
ican cloths from China. However, wi 
produce many other fabrics of a higher 
quality in which the increase of ile 
abroad has been very rapid and for 
which the outlook is most promising 
Many of these are not made in Japan 
Furthermore, our proximity to certain 
markets is compensating factor As 
far as European competition in general 
is concerned, there is no longet the 
fear that once existed. Any advantage 
possessed by the Europeans as far as 
ll, in a measure, 
be offset by their increased cost of 
production, including interest charges 
on the, enormous war debts, and _ the 
heavy pension rolls. Our large scale 
method of production should enable us 
to face, without fear, conditions after 
the war. Furthermore, it is very doubt- 
ful whether Europeans will again work 
for the wages formerly paid or under 
Manufacturing 


labor is concerned wi 


pre-war conditions 


units abroad are, as a class, far smaller 
than in the United States, which is also 
to our advantage. Incidentally, the 
Webb law shouldprove of considerable 
interest to some branches of the-textile 
industry. It will not only insure eco- 
nomical distribution of certain kinds of 
fabrics but will permit our manufac 
turers to cope with the conditions which 
may arise in some markets as a result 
of partnerships between foreign goy 
ernments and their own industrials. 


CONTINUED VIGILANCE NEEDED 


\ factor of supreme importance and 
one that must not be overlooked, is the 
rapid improvement of the economi 
conditions of the great masses of peo 
ple throughout the world. This is de 
cidedly in our favor More textiles are 
going to be bought than ever before, 
and they will be of higher quality. The 
United States will benefit to a greater 
degree than other nations in this de 
mand for the reason that our manufac 
turing processes lend themselves pat 
ticularly to produce goods of a better 
quality However, we should not lull 
ourselves into a sense of false security 
There will be competition after the 
war, and it will be keener than ever 
Especially will it be so on the part of 
our present enemies who will seek to 
re-establish themselves throughout the 
world. In this they will be aided by 
their nationals who will be more eage1 
even than in the past to help their 
countrymen The intensive method 
that now characterize our best efforts 
will put us, at least, on a parity with 
the manufacturers of other natior 
We should, therefore, have no troublk 
to achieve the volume of $200,000,000 


annually, and it may be even greate1 
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Breakfast and Athletic Games Enjoyed by 


Employes 


The eighth an 4 ting of the 
ployees of Henry W. T. Mali took plac 
it Witzel’s Grove, ¢ 4 t, Nev 
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John Cook Bucholz, second 
ind Walter Stei hird 
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I third 

\ h ( on | R h Let I 
Robert Kaddy, of the Rhod Island 
Worsted Co., econd and Geo! 
Greendonner, also m the mill, third 


A 100-yard dash, won by Charl 
Mills, A. Dinkelspiel second, and Fred 
Meyer third 

\ race for visitors, i1 which only 
iose from the mill competed, was won 
by George Greendonne!: with Joh 
Quinn second 

A fat-man’ a handicap affair 
ete and Paul Coolidge, having the 
best of it in that respect, managed to 
last long enough to win by an eyelash, 
with Ed. Schreier second, and Jim Lar 
rouse, ex-champion, third 

A three-legged race, won by Frank 
Dahm and William Wagner. As they 
walked over the finish line the rest of 
the field were caressing Old Mother 


Earth 
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The event of the day, however, was 
the baseball game played between the 


foreign and domestic departments. j 
; : i 
fter a battle of ten innings it ended ae 


in a tie, three runs having been scored 
for each side It was a pitcher’s duel 
between Robert Kaddy and Ralph Len- 
non, and very few hits were made. 
An added feature, outside of the ex- 
cellent pitching, was the professional 
coaching of H. W. Gould and William 
Leash. The umpiring of McLagan was 
crime, and both sides set 
and sat upon him in the eighth aft 

standing as much as they could of his 
proper 

mauled, Jim Sheppard took his place 


ind the game ended with the above re 


reg irded asa 


er 


raw decisions After he was 


ly 4 
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NINTH ANNUAL OUTING 
Superintendents, Overseers and Clerks of 
Arlington Mills Hold Program 
The Arlington Mills and kindred cor 
poratior including the ne Arcadia 
Mills, the Monomac and the Katama 
Mills, held their ninth annual outing of 
uperintenden ind ks 
S iV June t ips k 
i rence Mas Tr} OC is! \ il 
inqualified uces ind the h the Y 
of the Out Committee, C 
Clifford Chadwick, announced that tl 
program was to be ymewhat abbr 
ited, in keeping h the present need 
nom ther V ! ippal 
lack of display « husiasm 
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Italian Mission Reception 


Upon t f the visit to Pl 


Radcliffe Color and Chemical 


Nat 
} 


rks was incorporated at Elizabeth, 
N. J., to manufacture and deal in col- 
ors and dyes, with a capital of $5,000 
Incorporators: David D. Radcliffe, John 


John H. 
Township, 


|. Smith, both of Elizabeth; 
Strawbridge, of Hillside 
Union County, N. J 
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ugh the retirement of Walter H 
as president and William P. 
asurer, Frank S. Wilcox be- 
comes presidential head of the Bristol 
Manufacturing Co., of New Bedford, 
and Charles Morrison is the new treas- 
urer. John Neild, agent of the Neild 


Corporation, buys number of 


Langshaw 


Covell as tre 


large 


shares and takes charge as selling and 


manutacturing agent. 


J. W. Hinchman, formerly of the 
Worsted Mills, Camden, N 
has been appointed superintendent of 
e Salisbury Worsted Mill of the same 
place, just purchased by the Cleveland 
(O.) Worsted Mills Co. This plant will 
be put in operation immediately, giving 


employment to 75 hands 


lighland 


Col. Peter H. Corr, of Taunton, Mass., 
against whom a jury had returned a ver- 
$60,000, secured a 
the finding on appeal 


dict for reversal of 
He was sued by 


Fisher, of Ne’ York, who 


charged that his credit had been ruined 


(,eorge E. 


consequence of proceedings against 

m which Mr. Corr had instituted. The 
plaintiff and the defendant had relations 
the sale of cotton to southern com- 


h resulted in the Massachu- 
tts man making charges against his as- 


panies whic 






te in the transactions 
Manager Chauncey A. Williams, of 
t Corey Needle Co., sent word to ths 
government of Manchester, N. H., 
was against exempting anybody 
i just taxation, and for that reason 
he should refuse to avail himself of the 
ree taxes for a branch factory 
illiam-B. Howes, member of 
Bros., cotton and cloth brokers 
sen president of the District 
ng Association in Fall River, Mass 
C. Kelly, manager of the Norfolk 
Knitting Mills Corporation, at a 
meeting of stockholders was 
elected to succeed himself, and was also 
president of the company. Lin 
c Cromwell, of Wm. Iselin & C 
; Ye rk, was elected vice pre sident, 
: H. W. Camp, of Norfolk, secretary 
Mr. Kelly moved to Norfolk some years 
accepting a position as knitter with 
rm of Dixon & Johnson, and has 
steadily to his present position 
flag raising at the mill of A. B. Bur- 
& Co., Jewett City, Conn., recently 
e occasion of a fitting participa- 
Mrs. Burleson, who did the ac- 
11sing Speeche S were made by 
Mr. Burleson and T. E. White, superin- 
{ th 


[i 500 operatives in the cot- 
mill at Duke, N. ( , contributed t 
1 Cr und last week, and that 
distinction of having 
vidual contributions, 
of employes, than 


i in tha 
in that 


turing plant 


mas L. Foulkes, who has been as- 
S ed with L. Adler Bros., of Roches- 
N. Y., in the capacity of buyer, has 


agent for the 
_ of Rhode Island, 


appointed selling 


>t vater Worsted Co 


I 25 Madison Avenue, New York 
t 

] t S. Webb, of Chas J. Webb & 
‘ ; Philadelphia, who has been sta- 
tioned at Ft Niagara at the Officers 


Camp, is now stationed at 
ss Monroe, Va., where he has 
been assigned to the Coast Artillery. 


if ning 


(seorge D. Ried i, of the cotton yarn 


partment of Chas. J. Webb & Co 





Philadelphia, has been transferred from 
Ft. Slocum, N. Y., to San Antonio, 
Texas, where the large aviation camp is 
located. 


John F. Reardon, agent of the Gros- 
venordale Co., North Grosvenordale, 
Conn., has resigned his position with the 
company to accept a position as agent 
of the Borden Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Mr. Reardon will take up his new duties 
about Aug. 1. 


The friends and acquaintances of 
Superintendent Horace B. Greason, of 
the Raleign (N. C.) Hosiery Yarn Mills, 
will learn with pleasure of his improv- 
ing health. Superintendent Greason, 
who has been with the Raleign mill for 
a generation, has been in poor health 
for most of the year, but is now again 
actively at work. 


Superintendent W. R. Smith, of the 
Careleigh Cotton Mills, of Raleigh, 
N. C., has relinquished that position to 
become identified with the dye and 
chemical house of A. Klipstein & Co., 
as its traveling salesman among the tex- 
tile mills of North Carolina and in Ten- 
territory. He will not remove 
his residence and his family will con- 
tinue to reside in Raleigh. 


nessec 


Joseph R. Glennon has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the Cohan- 
net Mill No. 3 of the New England Cot- 
ton Yarn Co., Taunton, Mass. 


J. L. Robinson has been transferred 
from superintendent of the Hopedale 
Mills, Burlington, to superintendent of 
the Ossipee Mills, Elon College, N. C 


Auguste Romanet, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who has until recently been man- 
ager of the Plush Specialty Mills of 
Marucie Levy, has resigned his position. 


Anthony P. Weatherup, foreman of 
the spinning department for the Phoenix 
Linen Mills, North Brookfield, Mass., 
has resigned his position with the com- 
pany, to accept one as assistant super- 
intendent of the Barbour Linen Thread 
Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Richard M. Powers, for 35 years em- 
ployed by the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., Manchester, N. H., has been ad- 
vanced to overseer of the southern 
division of the yard, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Robert Leggett. 
James and William Achilles 
also been promoted in the spin- 
ning department. 


Kenyon 


have 


Albert J. Cole has accepted a position 
as overseer of finishing for the Ken- 
nebec Mills, American Woolen Co., 
Fairfield Me 


Frank W. Millette, who for six years 
has been overseer of carding for the 
Blackstone (Mass.) Manufacturing Co., 
has resigned his position to accept a 
similar one with the Grosvenordale 


(Conn.) Co 


John Lord, overseer of the spinning 
department for the Gosnold Mills, New 
Bedford Mass., position 
with the company, and was presented 
with a briar pipe by the help in the spin- 
ning department. 


John W. Robbins, overseer of the 
weaving department for the Great 
Falls Manufacturing Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., has resigned his position on ac- 


count of ill health. 


resigned his 


Wilfred Blackburn has been appointed 
overseer of spinning for the Pawcatuck 


Woolen Co., Potter Hill, Westerly, R. L., 
succeeding A. P. Foster. 


George Wright, Jr., overseer of the 
cloth department for the Gosnold Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has resigned his 
position with the company to accept one 
as overseer of weaving for the Wey- 
bosset Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. He was 
presented with a traveling bag by the 
help in the cloth room on leaving the 
mill, 


Thomas B. Odell has accepted a posi- 


tion as overseer of carding for the 
Olney Woolen Mills, Cherry Valley, 
Mass. 


Robert H. Lyon has been appointed 
overseer of spinning for the Dedham 
Carpet Mills, East Dedham, Mass. 


Thomas Buchan, overseer of spinning 
for the Dedham Carpet Mills, East Ded- 
ham, Mass., has resigned his position 
with the company. 


Burton L. Day has succeeded Samuel 
G. Mitchell, as overseer of carding and 
spinning in Mill G of the Sanford Mills, 
Sanford, Me. 


Michael J. Glennon has accepted a 
position as overseer of spinning for the 
Quissett Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
The position was made vacant by the 
resignation of Joseph R. Glennon. 


J. R. Osborne has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning for the 
Glenola Mill, Eufaula, Ala., to take a 
position in North Adams, Mass. 


Edwin Lawton, of City Mills, Mass., 
has accepted the position as overseer 
of dyeing at the Puritan Mills of the 
\merican Woolen Co., Plymouth, 
Mass. Clarence Cutler, who occupied 
this position, has gone to the Stillwater 
Worsted Co., Harrisville, R. I. 


Joseph W. Johnson, engineer for sev- 
eral years at the Durfee Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., has severed his connection 
with the company to accept one as chief 
engineer for the Wampanoag Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Jarvis Smethurst, for several years 
master mechanic and chief engineer for 
the Seaconnet Mills, Fall River, Mass, 
resigned his position with the company 
to accept one as master mechanic for 
the Dwight Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
copee, Mass 


J. C. Munnally has resigned as carder 
of the Fountain Inn Manufacturing Co., 
and is succeeded by C. L. Nelson, for- 


merly of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
5: 


Samuel Hanson, formerly associated 
with the Standard Soap Manufacturing 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has been elected 
president of the Bradford Soap Works, 
of Providence, R. I. 


John D. Cameron, who has been sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the 
R. I. Supply & Engineering Co., and 
the R. I. Supply & Sprinkler Co., for 
many years, has resigned his position 
in both companies and is understood to 
have no definite business plans for the 
future. Mr. Cameron is at present en- 
joying an extended fishing trip in Nova 
>cotia. 


George L. Haenn, of Baltimore, Md., 
will represent J. Early Wood, Inc., 
chemicals and colors, 8 Gold Street, New 
York, in the Baltimore market and 
vicinity 


PREPARING WOOL 


How Raw Material May Be Improved for 
Manufacturers’ Use 

WasuHincton, D. C.—The_ wool 
grower has under the present sys- 
tem no way of ascertaining whether or 
not the manufacturer is satisfied with 
his product. In consequence, improper 
methods of preparing the wool for ship- 
ment cost him from 1 to 3 cents a 
pound, for the manufacturer is fre- 
quently put to an extra expense, against 
which, of course, he protects himself 
by lowering the price to the grower. 
The grower does not often sell direct 
to the manufacturer, does not thor- 
oughly understand the various processes 
through which the wool passes after 
leaving his hands, and remains ignorant, 
therefore, of the need for improvement 
in his methods. 

To remedy this condition, some form 
of co-operation among wool growers in 
any given region is urged in a publica- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bulletin 206, “ The Wool 
Grower and the Wool Trade.” The in- 
dividual alone can do little to improve 
matters, for his clip is likely to be too 
small to induce the buyers to make any 
alteration in their accustomed methods 
of estimating wool values. With co- 
operation, however, it should be possible 
to prepare the entire clip of any section, 
so that the reputation of its wool would 
be enhanced and the growers obtain the 
full market value of their product. A 
sufficient number of wool growers 
should be included in each co-operative 
association to enable at least 4,000 or 
5,000 potnds of each of the various 
grades to be marketed at one time. 


INDIVIDUAL CARE NECESSARY 


Co-operation will do little good, how- 
ever, unless the individual growers’ fol- 
low improved methods of handling the 
clip. An instance of the present low 
price of American wool as compared 
with foreign is given in the bulletin al- 
ready mentioned. Two lots of wool of 
the same grade, one of them from Idaho 
and the other from Australia, were pur- 
chased by a Philadelphia manufacturer 
—the American at: 18% cents a pound 
and the foreign at 28 cents a pound, be- 
fore scouring. In the American fleece 
the kind of wool that this manufacturer 
really wanted amounted to 86.79 per 
cent. of the total; in the foreign fleece 
to 98.96 per cent. A more accurate sys- 
tem of grading had given this manufac- 
turer 12 per cent. more of what he 
wanted than the American methods. In 
consequence the foreign sheep grower 
got the larger price for his fleece. The 
manufacturer paid for the imported 
wool 28 cents a pound, and for the do- 
mestic wool 18% cents a pound—a dif- 
ference of 9% cents. By the time shrink- 
age, “ off sorts,” etc., had been deducted, 
however, the cost per clean pound to the 
manufacturer of the wool he wanted 
was 41.32 cents for the American fleece 
and 44.69 cents for the imported—a dif- 
ference of only 3.37 cents. It may have 
cost the foreign grower a little more to 
prepare his fleece, but he more than re- 
covered this in the higher price he sold 
it for. 

If American growers were in a posi- 
tion to understand a little better the 
needs of the manufacturer and the rea- 
sons for his preference for properly 
graded and packed fleeces, they would 
unquestionably be much more willing to 
alter their methods. 
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DUXBAK BELTING 


4 | takes you deeper into 
the question of econ- 
omy than appears on 
the surface— 


If the only saving was 

in cost of belting per 

year we would not ask | 

you to buy one inch of ‘\ | 
kg 


Duxbak—lIt’s the saving of 
power, saving of loss 
through repairs, and great 
addition to output: because a 
of steady running machines 7 V/4 
that should induce you to A, 
try DUXBAK. 

om CL oe 
Wi) alu} NEW YORK 
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DYE STUFFS 
ee 
LA | 
CHEMICALS ; } 
ree DYESTUFFS-» CHEMICALS; | 
EE il ST RES oii Tae ES a ee 
. mets 1716 LUDLOW STREET 
: PHILADELPHIA 
Weh in Stock 
100 Ibs. Indanthrene Violet B N 20% Paste $15.00 
13 lbs. Indanthrene Golden Orange: R — 
oh ss : 7.50 
4 lbs. Indanthrene Golden Ss G Powder, 
8 times stronger than paste . . . . sees 
46 lbs. Indanthrene Blue 3 G Powder .. . 10.00 


91 lbs. Indanthrene Black B 20% Paste. . . 9.00 

80 lbs. Indanthrene Blue B.O. 20% Paste .. 6.00 

10 lbs. Indanthrene Green B 20% Paste. .. 15.00 

5 lbs. Ciba Yellow 2 R 20% Paste . .... £10.00 
2 lbs. Algol Red 5G serbsnecess 8 times re 





than paste... . 60.00 
1 bbl. Badische Indanthrene Blue G CD, oe 
paste ... 7.00 
1,000 Ibs. Hydrosulphite B AS F, Concen- 
trated. .. 3.00 
CANADA INDIA 
5 Sun Life Building BRANCH OFFICES: Chartered Bank Building | 
Hamilton Bombay . 
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Details of Bleaching and Finishing ) 


“WHE bleaching of lawns, mulls, nain- 


oe “ _ oo ie soft finish, pass them through a little 
sooks, jaconets and all light Finishing Lawns, Mulls, Nainsooks, soluble oil and water, or soap and wa- 


cloths which are used for ladies’ un- Bag Goods and Shade Cloths ter, with blue enough to hold the color 


* derwear and blouses, is generally done of the goods. Such goods could be 
with the lime bleach, as described in By Delma» passed over a tenter frame without th 
— oF lane O17. Bae ae can be boiled at one time if put in in clip frame, 90 to 120 beet ; ng; a erag ae satu ce ADE CLO1 
dow shade cloths are bleached either the rignt athadph ecnigeedgpiioc ors Sapeters s se ras ar “es ee | Aa ‘th. Bag cloth 1 window shad lot! 
way, but the caustic bleach is the measure their siz or mixings by the passed through the a ove —s wit . Ba cloths an window shade cl ne 
Rw pe and is safe for these light can, but I think it is better to mix out the jigging moti the y = = are made very lig ht on the loom, which 
tka~ Baw cletin ‘weaslle: tun trem them by the pound and gallon Che off the machine very stiff and flat, while is the reason for their being classed 
5% to 7 yards per pound in a 28 to ! 
32-inch cloth, while the window shade ~~ 
< cloths are from 36 to 56 inches wide f G) geil, 
and run from 4% to 6 or 7 yards per 7 . 
pound in the narrower lines. 7 & } 
} Mulls, nainsooks and jaconets are 4 
\ generally finished pure, with enough , 
: blue to give them a good white ap 
pearance. It is very important that 
| these lines be thoroughly bleached. 7 
Sometimes the goods are starched a lit 
' tle, but only when they are required , AN, 
for special purposes. If they are of a : 4 
poor quality and need a little assistance o/9\0!9: f 
to give them a good feel, I would ad ; ' ; 
vise a solution of Epsom salts and mag U) 
nesium chloride; about 25 pounds of ! OY 4 ? ne 
salts and 2 gallons of chloride to 50 ‘. ; 
gallons of water, with blue to shade | : eee 
; The goods from the white pits ar: ( 2 + ; 
first passed through the scutcher to ‘ ) S . ; : ‘ 
open them from the rope form into > 2! — 
the open width, when they are ready \ 2 
for the mangk If the mangle is a = id ; 5 
good one and will squeeze the ] ith dry ru : : 
it will not be necessary to pa the Z . 
goods over the dryers. I may add, FOMOWING OUXing wm Ve OS 4 ia 
however, that if the goods are dried lawns weighing from 5 to 8 rd 
before being blued or starched, the pound on 36 to 40 inch cloth 
ar finish will be more uniform and _ the 15 Ibs. corn starch = 
blueing will be more even. It can only 10 Ibs. potat h tae h dext ’ 
be ascertained by experience when t 4 lbs. ec rn l n r 
pass them over the dryer and have them 0 vals. watet d it differ¢ fi 
perfectly dry before starching or blu 18 It ae _ . 
ing. After mangling, and drying if p oa oe iP th pound dext l gs 
necessary, the goods are ready for the , Ibs petato ; ter, al f 
tentering machine, which will starch or ac “a> . 
\ blue them at the mangle, dry and ga water ae , 
' stretch them in one operation. If they 21 Ib rn st 
are to be finished dull, they are finished 12 Il potat rch ' ‘ 
| off the tenter machine ready for the 41 
room. If a bright finish is required, 0 
they are given enough calendering to Cnn: obit ' Q ‘ 
i obtain the desired luster, when they are ctu aad seauisit asl’ ela ‘ 
es ready for the making-up room Seal Alea: eulantis Paar Ee re 
FINISHING LAWNS increased } 
| Lawns are used mostly for ladies’ Lawns are passed over a tenterins Cosran #7 i ' 
' waists and dresses and are made in va- machine having a jig motion or Swis seal — rs] the 
1 rious finishes from a pure soft finish movement which can be set for a stroke ig r : pper roll ' 
to a good firm feel, but nearly all have of 8 inches to 22 inch Eight inches i maEASS . t 
i a dull surface. If a little luster is re a short jig for the better qualities, whil uired For <amrt . e maki 
quired it is necessary to calender them the long er stroke | the lower qua i 40-gallo1 U { I v th 
i pure, before starching, to give a bright ithe The diagran at Fig. 1 shows rg t aiats I d t I I 
} appearance, without a polish and with process ol finishing lawns ; ; ig th pound to th 10) h 
j out the threads flattened. [he starches tension bars ; a the car - a : iter and 30 x | 
for lawns are boiled in a tub having a wooden roll; 4, — I + 9% roll ; i dextrin should ne ia Tia ' ' ry ite direction 
round perforated pipe at the bottom, starch box ; O row 5 ~ . uid ’ s < ne to tv minute il quit I t th Behind th 
| and any practicable amount of starch ing cylinders; 6, re ) ROR, AY enoug! If good required in a Ldyust a rs tha 
' 
: ; ; 
==: f } e 
; P y 7 \ 7 \ ee: ey / 7 
‘ he | j 
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; *K F iG IRS P f NE F ‘Y BACK FILLING 
2 DIAGRAM OF MACHINE FOR LIGHT BAC K FILLING FIG. 3. DIAGRAM OF MACHINE FOR HEAVY BACK FI 
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QUERCITRON 
KHAKI 


The best as well as the cheapest yellows 
can and should be made from 


YOUNG $ 
QUERCITRON EXTRACT 


J. S. YOUNG & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


HANOVER, PA. 
























Sole Selling Agents for 


THE J.S. YOUNG COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. - - - Logwood and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Hanover, Pa. - - - ~- Quercitron and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Shrewsbury, Pa. - - - Flavine and Quercitron 


H. E. YOUNG & COMPANY, Inc., Charlottesville, Va. 
PRICES, DELIVERIES, ETC., CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
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enable the cloth to be raised or lowered 
on the rollers and at the same time act 
as scrapers for the starch, the starch 
falling back into the box, where it is 
mixed with the new starch. The dot- 
ted lines show the run of cloth as it 
passes over the starch and onto the 
drying cylinder. It will be noticed that 
the cloth side strikes the cylinder and 
before it gets to the small dryers the 
stickiness is off the starch side and the 
filling is not pulled out before it is thor- 
oughly dry. 

The machine shown at Fig. 3 is used 
for heavy back filling. The cloth passes 
underneath the roll and under the doc- 
tor, where the starch is pressed into 
the interstices of the cloth as well as 
being scraped off to the desired amount 
of filling required on the goods. This 
is regulated by the weights at the ends 
of the levers, the lever in front of the 
machine regulating the starch and the 
lever at the back regulating the clean- 
ing doctor, which should have a little 
water poured on it occasionally to help 
keep it clean, thus insuring a better and 
cleaner face on the cloth. The figure 1 
in Fig. 3 shows the roll of cloth; 2 


“, 


tension bars; 3, starch box; 4, wooden 
roll in starch box; 5, agitator in starch 
box; 6, doctors, one back and one 
front; 7, levers connected to doctors; 
8, weights on ends of levers to regulate 
the filling and cleaning doctors; 9, brass 
or copper roller with water passing 
through it; 10, drag drums; 11, plaiter, 
which is just a straight board. Dotted 
lines show run of cloth either out of 
the truck or from rolls. 

The copper roll, 9, shown just over 
the large roll, should have cold water 
passing through it all the time to pre- 
vent the starch from sticking and pull- 
ing out of the cloth. It will be noticed 
that this is the only roller that the 
starch side touches on the machine. It 
acts as a drag roll to help pull the cloth 
through the machine and under the doc- 
tor, thus giving more tension to the first 
drum over the machine. Always keep 
the cloth tight in front of the machine 
or it will pucker under the doctor on 
each selvage. 

Starches act as binders; oils, soaps 
and glycerine act as softeners; China 
clay, tale, French chalk, etc., act as 
fillers; barytes, sulphate of lead, sul 
phate of lime and zinc chloride act as 
weighters. There are also a good many 
other compounds on the market that 
are sold and used as fillers and weight- 
ers besides the above-mentioned mat 
riais. 


PREPARING MIXINGS 


Fig. 4 shows the method of placing 
the pipe in the tub to boil these mix 
ings, the elbow always pointing away 
from the side where the attendant 
stands, so as to enable him to turn the 
mixing over with a paddle during the 
process of boiling. 

To prepare the China clay for these 
mixings it is necessary to have a large 
tub with one or two agitators in order 
to beat up the clay. I have always 
found it to work better when the clay 
is boiled up before being put in with 
the mixings, as it seems to work 
smoother, and also helps to dissolve any 
lumps of hard clay.. I should always 
advise using the best quality of China 
lav for back-filling work, as a poor 
ality has a tendency to turn the goods 
vellow. From two to four pounds of 
lay to each gallon of water is the 
amount generally used, letting it agi- 
tate for a time and then boiling for 6 
or 8 minutes; a few minutes longer wil 
do no harm. 

The following are a few mixings for 
the light back filling machine: 


50 Ibs. corn starch 
10 lbs. potato starch 
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15 lbs. dextrin 
10 Ibs. American gum 
50 Ibs. tale 
4 gals. China clay solution 
10 Ibs. tallow soap 
Blue to shade 
Make into 80 gallons. 


60 Ibs. corn starch 
20 lbs. potato starch 
20 Ibs. dextrin 
25 Ibs. French chalk 
50 Ibs. talc 
6 gals. China clay solution 
10 lbs. cocoa oil 
Blue to shade 
Make into 80 gallons. 


75 lbs. corn starch 
25 lbs. potato starch 
25 lbs. dextrin 
20 Ibs. French chalk 
50 Ibs. talc 
10 gals. China clay solution 
4 qts. oleine oil 
5 lbs. paraffine wax 
Blue to shade 
Make into 80 gallons. 


These mixings should be boiled for 4 
minutes. 

The mixings for the heavy back filled 
goods are boiled in the same kind of 
tub. The following formulas will form 
a base to work from, and they can be 
manipulated a hundred different ways 
by the addition of a little starch or a 
little more filler or more oil or softener: 


100 Ibs. corn starch 

15 lbs. potato starch 

25 lbs. French chalk 

25 Ibs. talc 

6 gals. China clay solution 
50 lbs. mineral 

10 lbs. cocoa oil 

4 qts. oleine oil 

Blue to shade 


Make into 100 gallons. 


100 Ibs. corn starch 

25 Ibs. potato starch 

25 lbs. wheat starch 

50 lbs. French chalk 

50 Ibs. tale 

10 gals. China clay solution 

5 Ibs. barytes 

5 Ibs. tallow soap 

4 qts. soluble oil 
Blue to shade 
Make into 100 


120 lbs corn stal h 
15 lbs. potato starch 
30 Ibs. wheat starch 


50 lbs. French chalk 
50 Ibs. tal 


16 il China olution 
10 Ibs ocoa oil 
10 Ibs. tallow soap 


4 qt ( luble oil 
Blue to shade 


Make into 100 gallon 


Be sure that the materials are well 
mixed so that there will be no dry 
lumps of starch or other materials 
Boil for 4 minutes and stir up well 
until the mixture begins to thicken, then 
put down the cover and give the mix- 
ing all the steam to turn the starch 
over from the bottom 

To become successful in the back 
filling trade it is necessary to be able 
to fill the goods well without showing 
too much back on the goods and at the 
same time keeping them soft and clothy 
and not hard or papery as they are 
sometimes apt to become. The above 
mixings will be found to work well 
if mixed and boiled properly. If the 
mixings are too soft and dust out in 
the finishing, a little of the softener 
should be taken eut or a little more 
binder added. If the mixing is too 
hard or papery, a little of the binder 


should be taken out or more softener 
filling added, but when a good work- 
ng mixing is secured it is well not to 
tamper with it. 
When the cloth is filled and ready 
drying be careful to have the cloth 
side only touch the bars in front of the 
dryers, for if they are passed with the 
rchy side to the bars, it will pull off 
lot of the filling. At the same time 
it might be mentioned that filled goods 
are better dried on large cylinders with 
contact only and that on the cloth 
side 
\fter drying the goods they are taken 
the damper or moistener and passed 
over this machine, with enough wate: 
temper the filling They are then 
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calendered and given enough weight 
and nips to 
amount of 


required 


finish, then stretched to the 


produce the 





desired width. In finishing back d 
goods, stretching helps to eak | 
soften the filling a little, while too much 
water at the damper will help to mak« 
them firm and hard, while if not enough 
water is used, they are liable to dust, 
besides giving trouble at the stretcher 
Experience is needed in finishing the 


goods off after filling, using judgment 


in the amount of water, wheth 
stretching is needed before or after 
calendering, or both, because if the 
goods are a little too firm after being 
lendered, they should be passed over 


the stretcher again 


The New Dyestufft Industry* 


\ Review of 


and a Hopeful \ 


a consternation of our color-usins 
manufacturers may be imagine 


when the storm brok« in Aucust of 
t and the last cargo of Germat dy 
ached this country Prophecies of the 
destruction of mat dustries, the shut 
ting down of factori tl nece tv o 
Americans having t ear all white 


ciothnes, were Ire ly mad . nd the daily 
press with its insatiable appetite for ca 
lamities added to the 
the average manufacture 
where to turn 

By the first of 1915 practically all the 
stocks of dyestuff 


agents on this side were either ex 


turbance until 


hardly knew 


hausted, or were being closely held fot 
speculative profits. A large amount of 
material found its way into the hand 
. color brokers, who proceeded to 
salt’ the colors to an extent which can 
only be de scribed as con ciencels $s 


When I tell you, 


ntlemen, that | 

e had colors offered to me at price 
vhich were 200 and 300 per cent. higher 
than normal, and which proved on an 


alysis to contain only from 5 to 10 per 


cent. color value, as against the original 
standards, with 90 to 95 per cent 
adulterat o! 1 Cal rm some dea of 
the wild ndition hich prevailed ir 
t! arly part « 1917 
Broke without htest knowl 
| tuft p ht 
In j 1 
ed t ‘ 
lucts \ yuld é 1 kind 
‘ rom doch 
‘ 4 l [ d { re t 
I l of A rd Central a » 
America, which h ot been « 
the American market a rt 
lium. The real natural dyewood 1 
logwood, fust mat tch and 
ercitron rose immediately to premiun 


ghts, and the prices obtained for then 
were anywhere from 200 to 1,000 per 


cent. higher than normal. Logwood, for 
nstance, which ordinarily sells for about 
seven cents pr d is readily d 
posed of r fif sixt ent | 
even ¢ ght ‘ent per pound 

Before t reatic the aniline d 
tull ind t ul ( ere tl dye on 
mi ] d and tne lacks, 
ow low ind th omplements 
of our grandfather, and even of our 
father’s days were all produced by thes« 


natural dyewoods 

There have always been some mills 
which have used these materials, and 
which have built up good reputations for 
the superior “blooms” and richness of 
Properly used these natu- 


ral dyestuffs are excellent, and give re- 


their colors 


sults on certain shades which compare 


* Presented before the Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass., June 26, 1917. 


Its Development 
iew of Its Future 
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clusively employed we had dyers wh 
re dye! ll Knew v to prepat 
tneir dye batl , Lie Knew I w to han 
lle and blend their mordant 1, abe 
all, the kn¢ \ I A t ma I iI 
hade Che old-tin l ve 
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a Po 
the passi ld-tin 
[ like « 1 d lyer 
iT k Philadelphia t 
i ist 
the old-time dyer passed 
l I a d 
t dyeing has be¢ urgely de 
with, and has been replaced by entire! 
different appliance Consequent ! 
1914 and 1915 when our manufacturer 


found themselves forced back on to the 
use of natural dyestuff the found 
their plants utterly insuited to this 
method of dyeing 

Every pound of dyestuff from store- 
room shelves and from cellars 


came out 
of hiding and became worth dollars in- 
stead of cents per pound... Some of the 
scarcer colors were sold as high as 
twenty-five or thirty dollars per pound, 
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when the normal price, perhaps, was 
only as many cents. Mills commenced 
exchanging colors; one manufacturer 
having, perhaps, a certain blue left over 
after the completion of a contract, and 
needing a red for his current work, 
would find another who had a red to dis- 
pose of, but needed a blue. Sometimes 
these exchanges passed through three or 
four hands before everybody was suited. 

RAPID GROWTH OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 

In the meanwhile the five existing ani- 
line dyestuff making establishments were 
devoting millions of capital, and every 
minute of the twenty-four hours each 
day to improving their facilities and in- 
creasing their output. They were, how- 
ever, practically deadlocked at the out- 
set, by the absence of the necessary in- 
termediates. Capital was interested, 
chemical engineers and builders of chem- 
ical appliances were called into requisi- 
tion, and within a few weeks plants for 
the distillation of coal tar and the pro- 
duction of intermediates were being ma- 
terialized as at the touch of some ma- 
gician’s wand all over the country. 

To-day, ten times as much benzol, and 
naphthalene is being made as was turned 
out from domestic establishments before 
the war. An extensive line of inter- 
mediates is now being made in Ameri- 
ean factories, and each week sees ex- 
tensions, enlargements and additions to 
the available materials. There are up- 
ward of one hundred up-to-date estab- 
lishments now engaged in the active pro- 
duction of intermediates which are the 
chemical progenitors of aniline dyes. In 
addition to the works making intermedi 
ates there are now upward of forty 
firms engaged in the making of dye 
stuffs. 

At first our dyestuff makers naturally 
followed the line of least resistance and 
commenced to make those colors which 
could be made the most easily and for 
which there was the largest bulk de- 
mand, and for which also the intermedi- 
ates were the most readily available; 
these naturally, were the blues, blacks 
and browns. Gradually, however, the 
lines have been extended, and other in- 
termediates have become available, until 
to-day practically all of the primary and 
secondary colors are being made in 
American factories; that is to say, the 
blues, yellows, reds, blacks, browns, 
greens, oranges and violets. From com- 
binations of these, practically an unlim 
ited wariety of shades may be obtained, 
and it might be said that the only colors 
which have not been tackled as yet are 
certain fancy shades which are called 
for only in limited quantities, and which 
are used by special industries. : 

For cotton, wool, silk, leather, paper 
and wood manufacturers who use dyes, 
the supply is fairly ample, and while the 
prices are still high as compared with 
normal conditions, and will continue to 
be high as long as the price of inter- 
mediates is dictated by their value for 
munition purposes, they are nothing like 
what they were in the panic-stricken 
days of 1915. 

QUALITY AND FASTNESS OF DYES 

And now a word concerning the fast- 
ness and quality of American dyes, two 
points on which there has been, and still 
is, widespread misunderstanding and 
misinformation in the mind of the pub- 
lic. The quality of the domestic colors 
so far produced has been very gratify- 
ing. In point of strength and coloring 
value the dyes have, with but few excep- 
tion, proved to be fully equal to the im- 
ported material. 

As regards fastness a somewhat pecu- 
liar condition exists. A widespread 
propaganda has been insidiously con- 
ducted, undoubtedly by interests allied 
to, or in sympathy with, the foreign 
manufacturers of dyestuffs, having for 
its object the education of the American 
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public into the belief that American dyes 
cannot be depended upon in point of 
fastness. Several of the manufacturing 
clothing associations have sent out cir- 
culars to their trade, stating that the col- 
ors in their goods, in the absence of the 
usual supply of dyes, cannot be guar- 
anteed, and the result of this short- 
sighted and unpatriotic action has been 
the dissemination of a belief in the 
minds of the general public, that no dyes 
are fast except German dyes. It will be 
many years before the full effect of this 
doctrine can be eradicated, and the aver- 
age housewife buying goods over the 
counter will inevitably give the prefer- 
ence hereafter to foreign goods rather 
than American, thinking that the colors 
are faster in the former. 

As a matter of fact, this question of 
fastness is purely a relative one. Some 
dyes are fast to one thing, and not fast 
to others; some are fast to light, but not 
fast to washing; some are fast to wash- 
ing, but not fast to light or weather. 
There is no such thing as an absolutely 
fast dye, fast to all conditions and tests. 
The newly-made American dyes are as 
fast, class against class, as the German 
dyes, but it is unfair and misleading to 
expect one of the new direct colors to 
be as fast, for instance, as one of the 
indanthrenes, or an acid color to be as 
fast as one of the fast chrome colors 
A similar direct or acid color of Ger 
man manufacture would be no more fast 
against such a comparative test than the 
\merican colors. 

Any American manufacturer unwit- 
tingly or ignorantly lending himself to 
the propagation of such an idea is not 
only pursuing an unpatriotic course, but 
he is simply rivetting round his neck the 
collar of bondage to foreign interests 
under which he has existed for so many 
years, and from which he has suffered 
so much during the period of the war 

It is not generally known that even 
the German colors as sold for many 
years before the war carried the legend 
on the containing packages, “ Sold with 
out guarantee.” If this fact were more 
generally known by the general public in 
this country, the doctoring of “ fugitive 
American colors” would have short 
shrift. 

THE NEED OF TARIFF PROTECTION 

Having outlined the establishment and 
accomplished work of the new industry, 
let us consider the conditions which ro 
quire attention in order to retain and 
make permanent what we have gained. 
First, it will undoubtedly be clear to 
every one here that the industry can 
never me retained and developed with- 
out well considered and liberal Govern- 
ment assistance in the matter of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

For many years there was an ad val- 
orem duty on imports of dyestuffs of 30 
per cent. This was never quite enough 
to encourage the widespread investment 
of American capital in the industry, and, 
as I have shown, its growth was slow, 
if not entirely at a standstill, Last year 
even our present Administration real- 
ized the necessity of increased protec- 
tion, and offered an exhaustive hearing, 
a further degree of protection was 
rather reluctantly accorded, and to-day 
the rate of duty stands at 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, and a specific duty of 5 
cents per pound on dyes, and 15 per cent. 
ad valorem, and a specific duty of 2% 
cents per pound on “crudes” or inter- 
mediates. 

This is much better than the old scale 
of 30 per cent. ad valorem, but it is ques- 
tionable whether even this is sufficient to 
protect the new undertaking against the 
efforts which will be made by the Ger- 
man dyestuff houses to recover their lost 
ground after the war. 

With their commerce at a standstill, 
their factories denuded of skilled help, 


and their financial systems disorganized, 
those European countries which have de- 
voted themselves in happier times to the 
development of the science of dyestuff 
making will leave no stone unturned to 
get back what they regard as their own, 
and in commerce, as it has been in mat- 
ters military, anything is justified when 
a struggle for life is involved. 
NEED OF COLOR STANDARDIZATION 

Another important feature of the in 
dustry which must receive immediate at- 
tention is the standardization of Ameri 
can colors. At present each manufac- 
turer, if he has any standard at all, has 
his own, and the strength of one man's 
product bears no relation to another’s, 
and it is almost impossible to gauge the 
value of a color by the price. 

There are as many types of sulphur 
black, for instance, as there are manu 
facturers making it. One concern makes 
a 5 per cent. color, another a six pet 


se J ) 
cent. or / per cent. or even & per cent 
color But against what standard ar 


these percentages estimated? Upon in 
vestigation we find that practically each 
laboratory and chemist has a standard 
tits or his own, and gene rally these are¢ 
for some supply which was available be 


fore the war, and usually of German 


origin 

If America is to make a permanent 
thing of its dyestuff industry, it must 
establish its own standards How thi 
can be done is receiving careful consid 


eration at the present time from the va 
rious interests concerned. My own idea 
is that it can be most fairly and effec 
tively managed by the dyestuff manufac 

turers themselve 

I should suggest the calling of a con 
ference of the dyestuff manufacturers at 
which the fundamental principles of this 
question could be discussed and settled, 
and at which a permanent board of ex 
pert color chemists and manufacturers 
could be appointed, which could act as a 
Bureau of Standards, and which could 
authoritatively standardize new colors as 
they were produced Such a_ board 
would necessarily have a well-equipped 
laboratory at its disposal, with a suffi 
cient staff of chemists, supported by th 
trade at large, and by such fees as it 
might properly collect for work done 
for its members. I doubt if any pet 
manent satisfaction could be obtained 
from a Government Bureau of Stand 
ards, aS has been proposed; we are tend 
ing too much towards a paternalistic 
Government, and are calling for bureaus 
for this and bureaus for that, the work 
of which is seldom as thorough and 
practical as when it is undertaken as a 
business proposition by the parties in 
interest. 

I should suggest as a means of estab 
lishing a ratio between standards agreed 
upon and the price at which goods 
should be sold, that the selling price 
should be per unit of color value. Then, 
no matter whether the dye was sold as 
a concentrated powder, or as a paste 
containing 75 per cent. of moisture; no 
matter to what extent the color might 
be “Salted,” or otherwise adulterated, 
its relative value as against the standard 
would be fixed, and it would be equally 
fair and effective for one manufacturer 
as for another. 

A permanent board, such as I have 
outlined, could properly fulfil other 
functions besides that of standardizing 
colors; it could be the means of defend- 
ing the standards so established. It could 
serve as a Board of Arbitration in all 
matters of dispute involving the ques- 
tion of quality, or correspondence of de- 
liveries to sample. Prompt and expert 
decisions on such matters would not only 
save time and endless expense in litiga- 
tion, which under the legal rules of evi- 
dence no layman can hope to understand, 
and which seem designed rather to con- 
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ceal facts than to bring them out, but 
would relieve the congestion of court 
dockets which are, in all industrial cen- 
ters, choked with cases of dispute as to 
quality of dyes. I have seen it stated 
somewhere that there are over 3,000 such 
cases in the New York courts alone, all 
the result of the last two years’ feverish 
conditions in the dyestuff market, and 
all awaiting their turn on a docket which 
has swamped clerks and courts alike for 
decisions. 

This board could also handle the ques- 
tion of the integrity of contracts where 
questions of quality have been raised. 

EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 

In closing, let me say a word about 
the possibilities of a permanent trade in 
the exportation of American dyestuffs. 
During the past two years very substan- 
American dyes have 

ril, Argentine, Chili, 
India, Japan, Russia, Spain, Italy and 
to England It wot t 


that this foreign trade origi- 


tial shipments of 


been made 





nated in anything but an insistent d 


ds, and an inab 
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procure them elsewhere The question 
introduced our goods 


ir ¢ t é 
, will the world condi 


Germany must be accorded the palm for 
patient research and technical ability, the 
United States probably leads, and will 
more and more lead in the matter of 


chemical machiner\ 


this branch of the industry will go far 
toward offsetting the heaper labor 
sts Furthermore, labor n | urope 
hen the war ends, is not going to be 
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Ln ly nati rom whom we are 
likely to meet with serio competition 
r some years to come, in the. manu- 
facturing of dyestuffs, is Japan, and in 
that enterprising country almost as rapid 
a development in this industry has taken 


place as in ours 

Certainly, no matter what future con- 
ditions may be, this country is destined 
to become and remain the great inter- 
mediate manufacturer of the world, and 
the demand for these r 
tor munition purposes 
be found to have a productive capacity 
in this regard which is second to none, 
not even the great factories of Germany. 

One frequently hears it stated that 
business knows no sentiment; that man- 
ufacturers will buy their supplies where 
they can buy them the cheapest and best 
no matter where they originate and no 
matter whether they are made by en- 
emies of civlization or not. I venture to 
doubt this at this time; I believe that it 
will be generations before the nations 
of the world will be willing to trade 
again at any price with Germany. 

The future, then, of the dyestuff in- 
dustry in this country seems to me to be 
full of hope and promise. If we accept 
our opportunity, and develop our re- 
sources with intelligence and wisdom 
both in legislation and in manufacturing 
methods, there is no reason why Amer- 
ica and not Germany should not be the 
intermediate and dyestuff center of the 
world. 
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To stand out above the rest of the field—to be “ distinctive, 
constant aim of every wide-awake manufacturer. 

AMMONOOSUC, the newest of the Odell products, is essentially a 
‘ distinctive” wrapping paper. Of the highest quality, it contains 100% 
sulphite: absolutely no ground wood or filler is used in its manufacture. 
It is strong and serviceable. 

This paper is made in White, Buff, Salmon, Green and Blue. From 
these you can select one which will make your packages “ stand out ” and 
be recognized at sight. 

Packages wrapped in AMMONOOSUC giye an impression of 
neatness, good taste and efficient methods which is bound to result in 
more business. 

If you have a product of which you are proud, wrap it in paper that 
is worthy of it. 

AMMONOOSUC is manufactured by one of the oldest and best 
equipped mills in the country. Made in weights 24x36-40 pounds and 
eE- heavier on machine trimming 144 inches. Samples, prices and name of 
; nearest dealer gladly sent on request. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


Bleaching Worsted Braid 


Technical Editor: 

What process is used for the bleaching of 
worsted and mohair braids? (2958). 

The methods pursued in bleaching 
braids are the same as those used in 
bleaching wool goods in general and the 
choice of a process depends on the price 
that can be paid and the perfection of 
the white desired. Where the best re- 
sults are required it is advisable to select 
wools that scour to a good natural 
white without bleaching; for the less 
yellow there is to remove the less dif- 
ficulty there will be in obtaining a good 
white. The inquirer will find a com- 
plete article on the methods of bleach- 
ing wool and mixed goods in the issue 
of May 25, 1916. 


Dwell of Cam 


Technica) Editor: 

If a cam is designed to raise the harness 
for one pick and lower it for four picks, 
with one-half pick allowed for the harness 
to move from bottom to top shed and top 
to bottom, how many degrees are occupied 
by the dwell of the cam that causes the 
harness to remain stationary in the bottom 
shed? (2955). 

I should judge, from the inquiry, that 
the cam in question is one of a set of 
five cams designed to weave either a 
five-end sateen or twill filling flush. As 
a matter of fact, the ordinary cam lo- 
cated at the middle of bottom shaft does 
not in itself raise the harness. The cam 
depresses the harness, and in doing so 
raises another harness that follows in 
the order of weaving through the me- 
dium of a top roll. 

If the cam in question is what is 
termed a side cam, such as is used for 
pillow tubing and corduroys, this type of 
cam will raise and lower the harness it- 
self, being attached both at the top and 
bottom to the lever which at its ful- 
crum operates inside the cam. In either 
case the problem is the same, and if we 
must figure the pause or dwell by de- 
grees I would proceed as follows: 

A circle is drawn, and is considered 
to be divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees. The circle is then divided into 
five equal parts which represent picks; 
and are a repeat of the weave which 
takes place’in one revolution of the cam. 
If, as the inquirer states, one-half pick 
is allowed for the harness to move from 
the bottom to the top shed and back to 
the bottom shed again, one-half of one 
of the five picks on the circle is made a 
depression which leaves four and one- 
half picks for the pause or dwell. These 
four and one-half parts equal 324 de- 
grees, therefore, the answer would be a 
324-degree dwell cam. A very good ex- 
planation of the construction of cams is 
given in “ Warp Preparation and Weav- 
ing,” by Nelson, which may be pur- 
chaséd from the Texte Wortp Jour- 
NAL book department for $2.25. 

LANESHAW. 


Brown Spots on Bleached Hose 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing some hosiery which was 
bleached with lime in the usual way, after 
being boiled out with caustic soda in an 
iron kier, Kindly let us know what is the 
cause of the brown or yellow spots? 

(2935). 

Chemical tests show conclusively that 
the spots on the hose are due to iron. 
The probable cause for their presence 
is direct contact with the sides of the 
kier. There is apparently no defect 
with the process of boiling and bleach- 
ing, since the white is very good. The 
goods are slightly harsh, but this con- 
dition is possibly the result of not hav- 
ing been softened. 

The iron spots might be corrected in 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. In- 
quiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, 
the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves- 
tigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised 


before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





future batches by thoroughly cleaning 
the inside of the kier, and as a further 
precaution, having the kier lined with 
some cheap cotton cloth to keep the 
hosiery from direct contact with the 
wall of the kier. Of course, this ex- 
pedient is possible where the kier is not 
too large. 
DuMFRIES. 


Method of Measuring Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing sketch (Fig. 1) of the foot 
of one of our stockings. We have had com- 
plaints from some of our customers regard- 
ing the measurement of the foot. The en- 
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closed sketch is our size 9 stocking, and Is 
made from a finished stocking. The solid 
line represents our method of measurement 
and the dotted line is apparently that of 
one of our customers. I wish that you 
would advise us the correct way of meas- 
uring a stocking, and if there is supposed to 
be a standard method of measuring, what 
this method is. (2943). 
Various methods are used by various 
manufacturers for measuring the length 
or size of hosiery, and each one, of 
course, thinks his method is the correct 
one. However, I am enclosing a sketch, 
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shown at Fig. 2, of a method of measur- 
ing that has been used by one of the 
most successful manufacturers for the 
last twenty-five years, and as I have not 
known of any complaints after a num- 
ber of years’ connection with this firm, 
believe it to be as correct as any. By 
this method of measuring there is a def- 
inite line to work on, also if the goods 
are boarded’ one-half‘ size up, when 
they contract, as they always will after 
boarding, it will be found that the full 
regular size is obtained when measur- 
ing, even after the goods have laid for 
any length of time. 

The same principles apply to all kinds 
of hosiery, from children’s to half hose. 
In ladies’ goods the legs must be 30 


inches long from bottom of heel to top 
of welt on all sizes, from size 8 up. 
CIPANGO. 


Dry Bleaching Process 
Technical Editor: 

Will you explain the process of dry 
bleaching? 

What might be termed a dry process 
is the well-known sulphur house proc 
ess, where the material to be bleached 
is subjected to the action of sulphurous 
acid gas obtained by causing brimstone 
or stick sulphur to burn a limited 
amount of air. It is doubtful if a dry 
bleaching process, based on the use of 
either sulphurous acid or chlorine gas, 
could be made to yield uniform results. 


Removing Linseed Oil 
Camel’s Hair 
Technical Editor: 

I would like some information on how 
to remove all traces of linseed oil from 
camel's hair. I believe there is a formula 
for this. (2956). 

The best method of removing linseed 
oil stains from camel’s hair depends 
to a considerable extent upon the age 
of the stains. If they are comparatively 
new and the oil has not yet had a 
chance. to become oxidized to a hard 
varnish it may be readily removed by 
treating with benzine, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride or any of the usual cleansing fluids 
having these solvents as their basis. 
Carbon tetrachloride is a littke more ex- 
pensive than benzine for use, but it has 
the advantage of being non-inflammable, 
and consequently is not so dangerous 
to use by the ordinary operative as is 
the case with benzine. 

If the linseed oil stains are compara- 
tively old, the oil will have been con- 
verted into a hard varnish-like mass by 
reason of its oxidation. Under these 
circumstances the stains, of course, will 
be much more difficult to remove than 
if in the comparatively fresh condition 
A little ether rubbed into the stain of 
old linseed oil will generally have the 
effect of softening up the varnish to 
such an extent that it can then be more 
completely removed by the use of one 
of the solvents previously mentioned. 
Ether, however, must be used with great 
care, as it is exceedingly volatile and 
also its vapor is highly inflammable. In 
place of ether, analine oil is sometimes 
quite efficacious in softening up a var- 
nish produced by the oxidation of lin- 
seed oil. 


Yarn Number and Needles Per 


Inch 


Technical Editor: 

Can you refer us to any table giving the 
relation of the yarn number to the nee- 
dies per inch in knitting machines? 

(2950). 

A very complete table giving this in- 
formation was published in TextTiLe 
Wortp Journat for September 16, 1916, 
to which the enquirer is referred. Bet- 
ter still, a complete explanation of the 
necessary calculations accompanies the 
table. 


from 


Pressing Mohair Lining 
Technical Editor: 
Can you give some information on the 
pressing of mohair linings? (2969). 
This is a class of goods that needs 
very little, if any, pressing. If pressed 
at all it must be done very lightly or the 
goods will show a wavy effect very simi- 


lar to a watered silk. 
it is necessary to 
they have a high luster in themselves 
and if handled right up to this point 
will look better if not pressed. I have 
finished and shaped thousands of pieces 
without pressing. However, if the 
goods must be pressed the process 
should be as follows: Rig in the regu- 
lar way for the hydraulic press and put 
up in warm press papers and place in 
the press. Put on a very light pressure 
with no heat except from the papers. 
Let them stay in the press from twenty 
to thirty minutes. 

Another method that is fully as good 
and which does not take so long, is to 
press them on an apron press. This 
does away with the drag and strain 
they undergo on’ the ordinary press. 
These goods should never be finished 
without being tentered on a tentering 
machine, whether they are pressed or 
not. They must be tentered and rolled 
on a wood shell as they leave the ma- 
chines. This leaves the goods in per- 
fect shape, free from wrinkles, and 
every thread drawn out and in its 
proper place. This process adds greatly 
to the luster. The cloth being examined 
before tentering is now ready for box- 
ing up and shipping. 


I do not see why 
press these goods as 
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Water Fivters; Hungerford & Terry, 
Inc., Pennsylvania Blidg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
Under the conditions which obtain at 


many plants the only water available to 
the manufacturer beyond the high- 
priced municipal supply is from streams 
which are contaminated. Sewage, dyes, 
chemicals and numerous other sub 
stances contribute their quota toward 
the general pollution, and the manu 
facturer’s only recourse is to some ef- 


ficient method of purification that will 
make the water suitable for his pro 


cesses. In the present booklet Hunger 
ford & Terry, Inc. give illustrated 
description of equipment of various 
capacities, including horizontal pres 


sure filters, gravity filter, wash rake 
type; gravity filter plant, air wash type, 
concrete construction; horizontal pres 
sure filter, vertical pressure filters, co 
agulant feeds, sand valve. The book 
let also contains a _ discussion of 
filtration for industrial purposes, water 
softeners, apparatus for the removal of 
iron and manganese from water, and 
a list of the users of Hungerford & 
Terry’s filters 

Testing Transparency of Tracing 
Cloth and Standard Specifications 

In response to the demands of several 
Government departments and of deal- 
ers in tracing cloth, the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, has 
developed and adopted a _ standard 
method for specifying the transparency 
of paper and tracing cloth, which is 
described in an illustrated pamphlet 
known as Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 63. 

This publication states definitely the 
form of the specification, explains its 
significance, describes the apparatus and 
method of test, and gives general in- 
formation and instructions to applicants 
for tests in terms of the specification. 
Copies of Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 63, may be procured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 
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| SULPHUR BLACK 


BUY FROM THE MAKERS 


en 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 


Meeker and Porter Aves., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Hoffman @ Kropff Chemical Co. 


Manufacturers 


SULPHUR BLACK 100% 


H. & K. (Brand) 
SHADE—Finest Blue Black 
DELIVERIES—Spot or Contract 


Our Laboratory is at your disposal and dyeings showing the 
color produce -d on any grade of cotton or on your own goods will 
be submitted t pon re que est. W hen in New York we will be pleased 
to have you call and pect our fa ctory. 
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TEEOADAL GALANT 


American — Co. 


@A full line of natural and 

artificial dyestuffs enables 
us to handle mill and trade 
problems from an impartial 
standpoint. Information 
and samples cheerfully 


supplied. 
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New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Registered 


Dyes 

Intermediates 

Dry and Pulp Colors 
Fancy Lake Colors 
Chemicals 
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Manufactured by 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


= DYE, CHEMICAL & COLOR SALES DEPT. 
_ New York 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Chicago 





Send for our ‘‘List of Products’’ 
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DYESTUFFS 


Acid Basic Direct 
Chrome and Sulphur Colors 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Corp 


HERRICK & VOIGT 
FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


287 Atlantic Avenue - - 
Telephone 4151 FORT HILL 
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Quality Products for Prompt Delivery 


Foreign and Domestic Manufacture 


UNKER & PERKINS | 


Boston, Mass. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES DEPARTMENT 


Franklin Process 
Dyeing Machine 
The Franklin process of yarn dyeing, 
developed by the Franklin Process 
Company, Providence, R. I., has been 
extended to the dyeing of yarn in jack 
spool packages. Owing to the exten- 


Jack Spool 


sive employment of this form of pack- 
age, due to its-convenience and econ- 
omy, particularly for worsted yarns, 
this new departure is a matter of great 
interest to a large part of the industry. 
The yarn, 40 or 50 ends, or as many as 
metallic jack 


desired, is wound on 





=~ 





This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and 
processes being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile 


manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents, but of improvements on the market, the idea 


being to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, etc., of interest 


to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery 


and processes described in this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation 


we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those who control the machines 


and processes. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


EDITOR. 


structions are practically indestructible, 
and repairs should be very slight. 
MACHINE SELF-CONTAINED 

The illustrations show a Franklin jack 

spool dyeing machine of 100-pound ca- 


FRANKLIN PROCESS JACK SPOOL DYEING MACHINE OF 100-POUND CAPACITY 


spools with perforated core and heads, 
and the package is placed in the ma- 
chine, ¢he dye solution passing back and 
forth through the yarn 

A relatively short time is required for 
the dyeing operation, and dyed spools 








YARN PACKAGE DYED IN NEW FRANKLIN 
PROCESS DYEING MACHINI 


inspected by the writer a few days ago 
left nothing to be desired in evenness, 
both of ends across the length of the 
spool, and in cross section through its 
diameter. For dyeing blacks and dark 
shades, an especially coated iron ma- 
chine is used; for colors an acid-resist- 
ing bronze machine is built. Both con- 


pacity and a package as it is dyed It 
will be noted that the machine is simi 
lar ‘in principle to the regular Franklin 
yarn dyeing machines which are being 
used in many mills for dyeing material 


+} 


in omer forms j 


It is self-contained and 


consists essentially of a dyeing kier, an 
in the vari 
ous solutions, a centrifugal pump, with 
simple and compact piping 
is passed from the core of the package 
outward during a part of the dyeing 
operation and from the outside to the 
core during the rest of the dyeing pe 
riod, its course being changed by thi 
simple turning of one valve. 


expansion tank for feeding 


The liquor 


The floor space occupied is small f 
the capacity, and as the labor of oper 
ating, after loading, is confined to turn 
ing the valve controlling the course of 
the liquor every five to ten minutes, 
watching the bleed pipe, and the ther 
mometer at times, and adding water and 
chemicals when needed, the labor cost 
is reduced 


I 


During the dyeing the machine is al 
ways filled with liquor, so that when 
the pressure is exerted by the pump it 
is the sarme in all parts of the machine. 
An important economy pointed out is 
the very short dye bath, there being ap- 
proximately a gallon of dye liquor to 
each pound of yarn, which results in a 
saving in drugs. The conditions under 
which the dyeings are accomplished are 
very exact, so that succeeding batches 
are remarkably uniform. The amount 
of steam used is relatively small and 








the dyehouse is entirely free from es 
caping steam. 
DYES SINGLE YARNS 

Besides dyeing ply yarns evenly and 
uniformly this new machine has demon 
strated its suitability for dyeing any 
kind of single yarn without shrinking o1 
felting and the condition and count of 
the yarn is the same after dyeing a 
before, there being no loss in fineness 
or yarn numbers in the dyeing process 
It is also pointed out that there i 
great saving in the number of windings 
although this will naturally vary with 





the organization of the different mills 
It has been estimated in one worsted 
mill that the savings in d id i 
winding amount to from ix 
rents per pound 

[he company points out that mills in 
a position to dye jack spools, | 
larly worsted mills, can obtain the 
lowing advantages by using the new n 
hine: Dye a larger quantity of materia 
vith the same floor space; cut th I 
ost of dyeing; consume le dyestuff 
per unit of material; eliminate st¢ 
from the atmosphere of the dyelh« 
nd keep the fl i 
Keep ind I 1 fy the 
lent reduce num 

1 windit ‘ 
ut shrinkir r fe 

loss in n numl 

The Franklin Pri Comfy { 
p to sell the n hing gnt 
t the present time ar¢ etting up 

their own job dyeing plant 1 
arn for mills on a job dyeing 


with logwood or chrome 


lors, dependit 


AV ailable. 
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Bobbin Magazine for Winding 


An improved creel or supply maga 
zine for use in delivering yarn ha 
ently been patented 4 numbet 

ps or bobbins are supported in seri 


with their ends tied together and held 


under tension, so that the yard will un 
wind continuously from one bobbin to 
another without interruption until the 


whole supply is exhausted. The inven- 
tion consists essentially of a device for 


mounting the bobbins in series with 
their delivery ends arranged in align 
ment with gfliiding means over which 
the last delivering end of the yarn 
one bobbin draws to the leading end of 
the next bobbin, to which it is tied, and 
with means for holding the spliced ends 
under tension to prevent them from be 
coming entangled 

When the bobbins are placed in the 
magazine the ends y’ are simply pulled 
off or uncoiled to provide the fre 
length for tying up to the delivery end 

the next bobbin. In this manner th: 


ast end of the yarn from each bobbin in 


trom 


j 


the series is spliced to the first end of 


the next bobbi The connected ends 
t all the bobbins are then drawn into 
the tension clips, ( It has been found 
that unle the yarn is held relatively 
taut where it leads from the base 
one bobbin to the nose of the next, the 
last end will not unwind freely, but 
liable to kink and irl te itch 
the t of the bobbi 
Usually the bol p 
ine al ] 1 
ther by operators wh 
alone This tends toward i 
ind more expert attention in the 
1 j ut 
f i | \ t 
hav pplied with ti 
} 1 tl ] l y 
tied and p | 
1, th I 
I n t hich tl 
plie 1 I | 
h t 
1} j 
‘ " DI 1 
the ' 
tha 
th 
he 1 | t 
ply e1 h 
pa 1 on tl [ i] 
t tl ling is 1 I t 
ithout stopping the machine from 
to finish of the packa 
In some instances, when it is desired 


to wind packages of a specified weight 


r containing a certain predetermined 
yardage of material, the irn wound 
onto the supply bobbins may be first 


veighed or mea 1. The winding n 


11 


chine will stop automatically when tl 
upply runs out, and in this way all 


packages may be wound of uniform 
ize or weight without attention on the 
part the operator as to this detail 


* MILT MILI N. H. The manag 
ment of the Estate of John E. T« 
gives out the 


send following statement 


to supersede the item which was pub 
lished last week regarding the installa 
tion of 6 new automatic looms. Twelve 
new automatic looms have arrived and 
will soon be set up in the plant of the 
Estate of John E. Townsend, manufac 
turers of blankets. Eight of the looms 
now in use will be taken out to make 
room for the new machines. The mill 
will then be equipped with 33 broad 
looms (24 of which are automatics) and 
complementary machinery 
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eI MPERIAL EXTRACTS™ 


Are of Guaranteed Strength, Purity 
and Uniformity. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We Offer: 
(Extracts and Crystals) 


LOGWOOD HEMATINE 
HYPERNIC FUSTIC 
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Imperial Dyewood Company, Ince. 
AFFILIATED WITH 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Plant of John H. Heald & Co., Ine. 


NEW RK OFFICE 3 
EW YORK OFFIC! carcseo anbech FACTORIES 


914-916-918 MARBRIDGE BUILDING ,, GLENS FALus, N. Y. 
: . : 3801 So. ASHLAND AVE. . 
BROADWAY AND 34TH ST LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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HARRY HAIGH & CO. 


66-68 Batterymarch Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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We have a complete line of 


ACID COLORS | 


As well as Direct, Alizarines and 


BASIC COLORS 


What COLORS do you need? 
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National Aniline ‘ Chemica Co. 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aniline Colors and Coal Tar Products 


IMPORTERS OF 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals, Gums, Etc. 


OFFICES & WAREHOUSES : 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON PROVIDENCE 

HARTFORD CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE 

KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
CHARLOTTE 


WORKS : 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


128 Duane Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON - - - - - — 86 Federal Street 
PROVIDENCE ~ - - — 52 Exchange Place 
PHILADELPHIA - - - —- 111 Arch Street 
CHICAGO - - - ~ 305 W. Randolph Street 
MONTREAL - - - - 214 Lemoine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO - - _— - 592 Howard Street 
GREENSBORO, N. C. ~ - - Dixie Building 
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UOTATIONS ALKALIES 
Q Ammonia aqua, 26 degs.... 6% — 7% 

Prices quoted below were corrected this Borax, refined crystals and 
week on the New York market, and we powdered, bbls ....... ™%— 8 
believe them to be accurate, though largely Potash, carbonate, 80-85%. 45 _-_ —_ 
nominal. Caustic, 88-92%......... 84 _ 86 

Soda Ash, 58%, 100 Ib..... 2 66 — 3 06 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS, Bicarbonate, 100 Ib,...... 2 — 3% 
Se. 6% — 7 
eee paeeke Knd chdeseceer 29% — 31 SR sad nv epsch snare 1 10 — 1 26 

umina-sulphate. tech..... 2% — 3 
Alum—ammonia, lump .... cu as 4% NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

PE? Lcawilnae cbencansé 4%— 4% Archil extract conc........ 25 — 35 
Alum, Chrome ............ 18 — 18% Camwood, ground ........ 16 — 320 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gran 17 — 20 RA D5 a vb abiwnate} > 64% 8 _- 10 
Antimony oxide .......... 17 ce 19 IE OD 8 ee Sa og bu ws 25 ce 35 

Salts, patent, 65%....... 465 — 50 DS Ses das Ks h<. 684 a9 00 18 — 20 
Argols—white, powdered... — — — Gambier (in store)........ 16 —_ 16% 

Red, powdered........... 10 — 13 (To arrive) ... ; -_-_ lc 
Arsenic—white ........... 18 os 20 No. 2 cube (to arrive) a... — 

OO winemeni sadenic dunes 6 — 70 No. 1 cube (to arrive).... 22 _ 24 
Barium chloride, per ton... 85 00— 90 09 Hematine paste ........... oe. ae 
Bleaching powder, Domestic 2 — 5 Crystals oo... .seereseeee eae 
BIOE WUPON Gs 065 cs cacescy $%— 10 one Hmm alll 9 on: 

Do., in carload lots...... te ndigo—Bengai ........:.. 5 — 4 00 

sartend tats 9% " SUGCOMAIR «26... ccces 3 00 — 3 560 
Chrome—Acetate, 20 degs.. — — — DE Ugh epsdicces cocks 1 40 — 1 60 

SE -os kdwalaé << oba<e —_ _ _ Kurpah See 2 a sbia tale we 3 20 — 3 75 

GENE Pint nccesbedcvateee - —_— Indigo extract ‘ » ast 30 — 85 
NN i ies ko esk s ccovkas 1— 1% Lares Chips, .........4.: ; _ 4 
E ew MREPRCE ccc eee cereccns — 416 

psom salt, 100 Ib........ 4 60 RUE on 0654) she dedces 25 _— 35 
Formaldehyde ............ 18 -— 19 Nutgalls, blue Aleppo..... = <_— oom 
steut Salts a a SD. "ye wo cme e.de.0.0 30 a 33 
Sercames “— — ates sig 96 oo = WON i dass s it _— = 

Smee, ORtRG: . 0. cess. Oo — 7 ae - 

eet ae Sumac, basis 28%.......... 85 00 —90 00 

Distilled yellow, crude... 59  — 60 EEPOGE 2s 8007 ssaceetcess , ) ee 

Light, yellow, crude..... —- — 63 OYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Wree-—tteeér, por pal....... 25 os 27 Alpha Naphthylamine -1 00 —1 a6 

Wiehhe -tree;.”... ce or oe Aniline | ee eS Oe ae —_ 82 

Sem. Reg toed oa BR os aadnhas sases pate’ 34 — 38 

7 gt Te eo, ue eee Bete Wawhthel .issscdcecce 80 -—- 85 
Lead—Brown sugar........ 14% - — Metaphenylene Diamine -1 95 — 210 

White sugar (crystals)... 16 — — Nitro Benzol (Myrbane oil) 21 _— 22 
Meukibive Shietés .. .... 2 eh ge Paranitraniline ............ 115 — 1 35 
Sotusiei-tiutineriets eS oa EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 

Chlorate crystals ........ BaD Yas 5 Barytes domestic, prime 

Permanganate .......... ae. eon WRU oe cscs ee esces se: 28 00 — 32 00 

Prussiate red ......... 2 60 — 290 China Clay, domestic, ton..15 00 — 20 00 

5 os oases 95 —1 05 ee Yellow aves shina ey ae ae 

on vc akc devs 9 _ 10 aa nee aes oe 00 — 1 50 

Bichromate .......ss00% 146— 16% Lithopone Masi en aia OM... .am "ee 

Bisulphite, 32 degs.,100lbs — — — on ar te ns nas heme 

40 degrees, 10 lbs...... oe, ee Ultramarine Blue ......... 28 — 40 
ona tees . a* a =< WN SOO oa on ce caxenti 11 — 

DED S40 4ibn on eetoass — 5 ‘ 

. ° o ZA 3 . es _— 

Hyposulphite, in bbis....1 60 — 2 00 ee ee Ne Revere See 10% 

Nitrate, tech., 100 Ibs....4 00 — 4 065 OILS 4ND SOAPS 

_Refined, Ib. .......+4.. 5% — 5% Lard, oil, prime burning...1 90 — 1 95 

| Ne 38 — 45 TR ed sa 1 47 ow 3 4€9 

Phosphate (Commercial). 5 — 7 i SL cdahnans devine ci siete 146 —1 48 

Prussiate .........+..+.. ve ee” OE Olive cil, denatured........ 165 —1 70 

Sulphide, 30% crystals.... z2—=_— 2% Olive oil, Foots............ 19 — 
Tartar emetic, tech. pow- Red oll, saponified......... 14%— 15 

GOPGE cciveveccccssdece 57 — 58 Soap, green olive, imp..... _ — ms 

Do., tech. crystals...... 66 — 57 Domestic olive .......... -_ —_- — 

es: Mb Sele acdddtcvesecee 62 — 65 CD. cv. cep bcne me dvesees've _ ee = 

Cream of tartar—cCrystals 48% — 49 Soluble oll, 60% castor...... 10 = 12 

Pe eer 49 _ 50 

ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 
mak ce 64 degs...... ave 13% Albumen, Blood ........... 45 — 60 
eeeerereveces ed ee Sai oi Wad Anat o's — 5 

Crystals .........ssseees 37% — se Cc ean + ce keen in ae , $3 — ; o 

Bichloride, 50 degs...... 11% = 18 Dextrine—Potato(Domestic) 12% — 13 

Oxide, OE ana he 65s 8 es 64% — —_ Do.. corn, carload lotsa, 

Zinc chioride...........00. 16 _— 17 WOE ve cccceesvsese ._— -- 25 
BD Ga ce ccs ccc cccccnce 19 — 26 a Me do dwenees a — 6 38 

: ACIDS. ee ee 
Acetic, 28% bblis.......... 5 ~~ 6 oi oO oss sae baveusa —_ — 6 53 
Citric, crystals............. 72 — 75 Do. (foreign) 12 oe 13 
PROCEED, (COTE. aeciceccccccece 35 me 40 Glue ise stones _- -— — 
Lactic, 22% ......sseeseess 5% — 6% Gum Arabic, amber sorts.. 20 — 32 

Do., 50% technical...... 11 a 14 Gum, Br., carload lots bags — - 65 
Muriatic, 18@22 degs...... 1 50 — 225, Do., bbls vail ea — — 6 78 
Nitric, according to strength 6% — 8 Sago flour, spot...... voae 6% — 5 
SG ts UU wwbase sececes 46 _- 60 Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 

Norwegian ........ssse8- _-_ —_— carload eee — 5 05 
Sulphuric, 66 degs......... 1 50 — 2 25 Do., bbis., carload lots — — 5 18 
po Re eer ree 1 25 — 1 30 Potato 4 ‘ - 12% — 13 

DOGG cnawiscnicccecs 75 _ 90 Itice . ‘ . 8 - 10 
Tartaric, crystals ......... 78% — 84 Wheat vendeers 5 — 6 

PINGS cab wh Ckmadesecce ™7%— 82 Tapioca flour. ti abs wane — — — 

CHEMICALS UNCHANGED sugar of lead is obtainable from sec- 
ond-hand holders at 14%c., which is 

General Dullness Continues—All Dye. ‘%c. below the price in first hands. The 
stuffs Tending Lower steady weakening in quotations on 

Spot markets for dyestuffs and the bleaching powder has brought the mar- 
general line of chemicals remain largely ket down to an inside price of 2c. in 
in a stationary position. The dullness many quarters. In certain sections of 
which has prevailed for some time past the market as low as 13c. is under- 

* a . } ' > ) “re ‘ > 
has not been relieved, and if anything stood to be possible Producers are 
this condition has been accentuated. quoting 2%c. f. 0. b works for bleach- 
A tendency teward lower levels in the ing pow: ler for next year. The weak- 

both ness in quotations on this article is 


speculative markets for dyestuffs, 
natural and synthetic, is observable, 
although it is as yet rather indistinct. 
Fluctuations in heavy chemicals have 
been comparatively few and restricted 
to unimportant changes in the main. 

Glauber salts in 100-pound lots are 
quoted all the way from 75 to 95c. this 


week and in certain quarters cannot 
he obtained at less than 90c. Brown 


explained* by the inability of certain 
factors to ship goods which were sold 
These goods in large quan- 


for export 
been sent to New York, and 


tities have 


because of the inability to secure ton- 
nage by reason of the tangled shipping 
situation holders have been quoting 


and lower in an effort to get rid 
large quantity of 


lower 
of their goods. A 
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MADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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PENETROL for Bleaching 
PARATINE for Sulphur Black 


Information and samples sent on request 


ANDREYKOVICZ & DUNK, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ACID BLACK 4 BX 
The H. R. ACKERMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


iND 


rome Red 
rome Green 
rome Yellow 


ALLIANCE CHEMICAL CO. 


ALAN A. CLAFLIN, President 
176 Federal St. 
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OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE 


Inc. 


IMPORTERS 


DRY COLORS and DYESTUFFS 
65 FULTON STREET 


eeUMA EDEN 


CULLEN NENT 


APU 


NEW YORK 
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2 3 
3 Cc. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 3 
3 451-453 WA‘ HINGTON STREET. NEW YORK 3 
3 Importers of DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 3 
5 Sole Agents for R. Wedekind & Co., m.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, Manufacturers of a 
2 a Colors, Alizarine Colors, Chrome Aium, etc. a 
2 Carl Jaeger. G.m.b.H., Duesseldorf, Germany. Manufacturer of Aniline Coiors, etc. a 
= PHILADE! LPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 2 
_ BCU UC Raa 
Uj UNUM ULI AMMAN AMARONE ALARM LY MMMM 


B. BROWN & BRO., Ine. 





a 

E 

CHEMICALS aAnpD OILS for all industries 5 

237 Water St., New York Phone Worth 2478 § 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building, Phone Lombard 2186 a 

San Francisco, Cal. Office: Phone Doug. 3332 i 

ULL CUE quntinint DWUUUDANERSONESUANGUUQDOVOTOUO AV ULABSMMMENALUN NAT NNT T ANNAN 1 tr 
ACOotgnuanANNaounsvunamnnNon nat NLAgLLONEUQOUUULOOTAtOUAHOQsedeaNNbetOngoNgeEORNGELO}OOOVOULOHUOLAGULaNGdMNosaunasiandadgseedeuooeeeyceoon(n4qgt cuuyuA4dNvfQC0UEN0N UAE EE UDO RMMMMEE eee 
= 134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK a 
z BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 2 
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Aniline Oil, 


Aniline Colors, Natural Indigo, Zinc Dust. Indigo Extract, 
Oxide of Zinc, Archil, 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals 
COUSTEAU ELENA ATALANTA) TA NUMAN NNN 


PYOOENONSUSA LITE 


INDIGO AND INDIGO EXTRACT 


For Cotton and Wool Dyeing 


CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS 


JAMES C. GISMOND 
Water 


97 
Established 1908 


What are you 


es FOR 


Street 


@ 


co., Inc. 
New York 


Write for samples and prices 


J. F. LINBERG CO. 


101 BeeKman St. 


| DYESTUFF SZ Ha tford 


Hitt 


New 


en 


York City 
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ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 
OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Office and Works 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FOR 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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| DRAKE & CO. |} 
: EUGENE L. E. DRAKE e e 
| Dyestuffs © Chemicals | | 
E Dyestuffs has been : 
= our business for Ee 
= 25 years. We can a 
p handle your interests e = 
= intelligently and to z 
c your satisfaction. : 
: Quote and submit samples of Dye- : 
: stuffs you have for sale or exchange = 
: TURKS HEAD BUILDING [ 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Standing U. S. GOVERNMENT TESTS 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 Greenwich Street, - New York City 
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DIRECT DYED KHAKI 
SUITABLE 


for 


WOOL 


THE 
Chemical Company of 
America, Inc. 


OFFICES: - - 28 Platt Street, New York, N. Y. 


WORKS: - - - - - Springfield, New Jersey 
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Make Your Bleach Out of 
Salt Water 


ELECTRODE 


SAT WATIR 
flow 





The cut represents our passage type Electrolyzer producing 
in 10 hrs. the equivalent of 50 Ibs. of chloride of lime, operating 
under 110 or 220 DC, and nothing is used but salt-water and 
electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 


having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have sold 
Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery and under- 
wear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not being thoroughly 
satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. 


Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO., P¥7°8:°- 


Successors to 
THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
BRANCH AGENCIES: 


K. & B. Co., 25 No. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Irwin S. Joseph, Rahway, N. J. 
Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 


tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
of time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained 
with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- 
ough degumming of previously 
dyed and finished goods are easily 
and cheaply performed, 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devoid of & 
color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
die and feel of the cloth, and 
economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Write 


DAT TE 








Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PURE CLEAR WATER 


Assured all Users of 


ROBERTS FILTERS | 


Especially designed for 
Textile Mills. 


Over 300,000,000 gallons 
daily capacity of PURE 
CLEAR WATER fur- 
nished by Roberts Filters. 


Ask for Textile Catalog 
ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 


PENNA. 
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Sizing Specialties Co. 
Inc. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 
Sizings, Gums, 
Softeners, Finishes 
and 


Aniline Colors 
and 


WE CAN DELI VER 





Hopkinson Dyeing and Textile Works 
“ MERCERIZERS 


: = Dye rs and Bleachers of Skein Yarns 

2 Twines and all Narrow Fabrics Print- 
= ers’ Knotted Cords a specialty, on tubes 
= or balls (our Fast Black will please you). ! 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. 6. W. HOPKINSON, Supt 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. 








Duxbury’s 


English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 
55-57 Franklin Street - New York 











| “ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


BLEACHERS A oF qqoetaet 


Specialists in Peroxide at aoe Bleaches 
Specialty soft work. Satisfaction quorantesd. 
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bleach has been thrown on the market 
in this way during recent weeks. 

Yellow prussite of potash, although 
ranging up as high as $1.05, is quoted 
as low as 95c. by some dealers. Acetic 
acid, 28 per cent. is said to be unob- 
tainable at less than 5c. Soda ash, 48 
per cent., is being quoted at 2%c. for 
next year’s deliveries by manufacturers, 
the inside quotations for 58 per cent. 
spot remaining at 2.65c.,, although a 
shading of this figure is understood 
to be possible. Ammonia aqua, 26 de- 
grees, is held at 7c. in certain quarters, 
but as low as 6% is quoted in others. 
A price of 7c. is the inside figure of 
certain dealers for 76 per cent. caustic 
soda. Gum arabic has advanced % to 
lc., the low figure in different quarters 
of the market ranging from 20 to 20%c. 
Quercitron extract is quoted at 5 to 7c. 
by a large manufacturer. Kurpah in- 
digo ranges from $3.20 to $3.75, with 
other grades unchanged in price. Slight 
concessions are possible on hematine 
crystals and concentrated archil ex- 
tract. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The New York & New Jersey Chemi- 
cal Company, Rockaway, N. J., has ac- 
quired the former plant of the Lin- 
coln Iron Works, at Stickle avenue 
and Pine street, and will establish a 
plant for the manufacture of its spe- 
cialties. 

The Davison Chemical Co., Garret 
Building, Baltimore, Md., is having 
plans prepared for the erection of an 
addition to its plant at Curtis Bay. 

The Interstate Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has filed plans for the erec- 
tion of a new one-story brick plant 
on Garfield avenue, to replace its fac- 
tory recently destroyed by fire. 

The Advance Chemical Co., Dover, 
Del., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 to manufacture chemi- 
cals. Incorporators: M. L. Rogens, 
L. A. Irwin and Harry W. Davis, Wil- 
mington. 

H. Hall, Inc., Plainfield, N. J., has 
been incorporated to manufacture chem- 
icals. The capital is $25,000. Incor- 
porators: Charles H. Hall, Elizabeth: 
G. Hall and Louis P. Wilson, Plain- 
field. 

Paul Uhlich, Drexel Building, Phil 
adelphia, has succeeded A. J. O’Neill, 
as the representative of the New York 
Color & Chemical Co., 212 Pearl street, 
New York, and will cover Philadelphia 
and vicinity. Mr. O'Neill has been 
app inted to the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps, and is now on service. 
“ Dye and dyestuffs,” valued at 
$7,337,535 were exported from the 


United States in the nine months end 
ing with March, 1917, as compared with 
exports during a similar period ending 
with March, 1916, of only $2,766,912, 
and for the period ending March, 1915, 
of $700,458. During this same period 
over the normal nine months ending 
with March, 1914, exports of dyes and 
dyestuffs amounted to only $268,294. 
The same increase is observable in the 
exportation of soda salts which for the 
nine months ending March, 1917, 
totalled $12,833,808, comparing with a 
total of $8,254,905 for a similar period 
ending with March, 1916, and $1,240,744 
for the nine months ending with March, 
1915. 

Total exports of all chemicals dur- 
ing the nine months ending with March, 
1917, amounted to $136,235,801, compar- 
ing with $79,090,071 and $27,440,173 for 
similar periods ending with March, 
1916 and 1915, respectively. 

Imports of natural indigo at the port 
of New York during the month of May, 
1917, amounted to 136,589 pounds, 
valued at $282,259. Synthetic indigo 


imported during the same month 
totalled 136,013 pounds, valued at $81,- 
104, all of which came from Switzer- 
land. 

“Dyes and dyestuffs” valued at 
$1,069,817 were, imported at the port 
of New York during the month of May, 
according to figures just issued by the 
Custom House. 

Announcement has been made by E. 
I, du Pont deNemours & Co, of their 
decision to enter the dyestuff manufac- 
turing industry. As the official an- 
nouncement states: “It has been an 
open secret that the great explosives 
and chemical company has been inves- 
tigating the dye situation for a long 
time. Before the war its chemists were 
at work; when the foreign supply was 
cut off their efforts were redoubled and 
success from a laboratory standpoint 
was soon attained. There remained 
only to find a solution of the commer- 
cial problems involved and this ap- 
parently has been found.” 

The Rahway (N. J.) Chemical Manu 
facturing Co., 30 East Grand street, has 
been incorporated to buy, sell, deal in 
and use alkalies and chemicals of all 
kinds. The capital stock is $25,000. In 
corporators: Irwin S. Joseph, 
H. Adler and Jacob B. Eisman 

The Radcliffe Color & Chemical 
Works, 215 Broad street, Elizabeth, N 
J., have been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal 
in coloring matters, chemicals, oils, et 
Incorporators: David R Radcliffe, 
John J. Smith, both of Elizabeth, and 
John H. Stainbridge Hillside Town 
ship. 

The Clement Synthetic Gas & Chem 
ical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
been incorporated to manufacture chem 
icals and dyestuffs The capital is 
$5,000. Louis Clement, Robert T. 
Grogan and Harry Boes are the incor 
porators. 

The Robert J. Rose Color & Chem 
ical Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., h 
been incorporated to manufacture dyes, 
colors, etc., with a capital stock of $10 
000. Incorporators: Joseph J. Rose, 
Charles E. Hansen and John J] 
Bloomer. 

G. A. Street, forme rly connected with 
W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr., Inc., for sev 
eral years, is now associated with th 
Keystone Chemical Supply Co., Phila 
delphia, as treasurer and general man 


Georgt 


age! The company is to sell heavy 
chemicals to the consuming trade, mal 
ing a specialty of the textile industr 
to whom they will also sell dyestuff and 
colors. The company has a capital « 


$160,000. Headquarters are located 
418 Newmarket strect, which i 


equipped with a railroad siding runnin; 
into the building. H. S. Landell, for 
merly connected with the Anglo-Amer 
ican Cotton Products Co., is in charg 
of the sales department as sales man 
ager. It is intended to import sup 


plies where it is at all possible. 

The Philadelphia Aniline & Extract 
Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers an 
dealers in coal-tar products, has issued 
a booklet in both English and Spanish 
giving detailed dyeing instructions fo 
its Philanco Direct Colors which wil 
prove most useful in using substantive 
and Philanco colors on cot 
dyeing of 


cotton dyes, 
ton piece goods, and the 
union material in one bath. These 
books have attracted considerable in 
terest and many requests are being r¢ 
ceived for them. The company will be 
glad to mail this booklet to any on 
writing for it 

The Cronkhite Co., Boston, Mass., in- 
digo, dyestuffs, chemicals, etc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
composed of 500 general shares of par 
value $100. 
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| HEAVY CHEMICALS 
'  QILS 


FOR THE INDUSTRIES 


| DYE STUFFS 








i 
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CHEMICAL 





Now Making Contracts 


For 1918 
ARE YOU? 


KEYSTONE CHEMICAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


Office and Warehouse 


418 NEW MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPH A PENNA. 
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|Reliable Piedaat 


Colors, Chemicals, Oils, Ete. 


conta MATS 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Oxalic Acid Zine Oxide 
Caustic Soda 


Chloride of Lime 


Bismark Brown 
_ Yellow “T” Methyl Violet 
‘uchsine Methyl Blue 
Chrysoidine 


Laboratory Tests and Technical 
Information cheerfully furnished 


A. E. RATNER, 59 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Broad 5234 
yuu gd eeneeUesng 4 eTueMepUUn ssc oneness enn ene Nes 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
conditions of all TEXTILE 
requirements. 

We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
ERS~of any capacity to purify 
water for every TEXTILE purpose, 
including the prevention of scale 
in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Laborer can Operate the American” 
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: annon $S . FE Prevents Tender | 
: 9 e F 
Ss leacher's | SULPHUR DYED GOODS 
] We b 3 Stopping the Action of Sulphide of Soda 
= =e & 
: e & The cost of using Sulphantine is 
e & very low. Write for information 3 
: . | HALI MFG. CO. z e 
2 f-E 1406-08-10 N. Front Street i 
E e = Philadelphia 2 
= £ & " = i 
= =e = Manufacturers of Kali Hydroxy 3 } 
= = 2 Soluble Oil = 
: W. H. Bannon @ Co. : 
5 . 2 Cicesennsnmstenenemeenianaiesteiinienitaiienenienitieandantiaeasiiiritiiieceitieesimittiasasinsianseasiasianiiial 
E 506 Industrial Trust Bld g- = SAPUANCUAAUUAUAN ASEAN ECS AANUAEGUS ULLAL UU eA A 
d Providence, R. I. a 7 : 
Se ureters s = 
pu Mr iim ens nanaeetel UUDEAEERORGUEE TEDL NGG2 COREL SO DOORS SER ERDERE EL ARNET yea teneesounsccenenense: Ts & S ae 
THAT NEW DETERGENT FOR FINISHING | = imported by = 
corron anpwooten | WAREHOUSE MERCANTILE CO. | 
GOODS : & = 
_ _ 24 State Street New York = 
/ é : ° VNU AL DTG GALL TEEN Aa USANA AEST AAAS EET MUTUAL EE TIVGDAGATEREYUEALA USAT SALUTE T TLE TTT mt 
A Mineral N : 20 TUUPAROOLUSSUS AAS DURUM LT PUUDURLUAUAALSOOEVAUAASU SOARS UNUAUi SEAGER 
oap—Not : a 
aSoada| | ‘SOUT HERN CHEMICAL i 
Get Booklet Now ' LABORATORY 2 
: Sole Manufacturers : : Dr. G. J. Bidtel CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Dr. Ernst Bidtel : 
: IC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO LOCKPORT, N. Y : 3 Manufacturers of Chemical Technical Textile Specialties = 
' THE ELECTR . oN EG OE 3 
f a ieee aeeaalali a! = PERFECTOL for wetting-out, finishing 8s. C. L. SOLUABLE OIL a softener = 
_—— "’ = and boiling-out in kier and Tom- for bleached goods and light colors. ' a a 
= Tom. Removes oil and grease 8s. C. . STAINLESS OF 
= spots and other impurities 8s. C. L. NEEDLE PASTE prevents 
MELANOL a softener for Sulphur- rusting of needles on transfers. 
IR O M F SOA ad MI FG. CO. Direct and Oxidized Blacks 8. C. L. SILK SOFTENER a lubricant 
VELVEEN a softener for Fast Black. and softener. 
: = Ask us about any of your chemical problems in your Milli. 
: : MANUFACTURERS OF Pc F E é 
E hice : Free chemical advice to our regular customers. 
: : “= : VAALLEULEMAAOATUOGA TEAL URAIU ALL LUDA PDEA AAT UNL TRATED THUD ELS TESTA BREA TEETHING TN ATTN THT TT 
; T exti | e 4 La u n d ry : = senemmmnaremasenunninansnenmateniaeiahapeanietnestaehenieeiesedeieedineiansesemediaemmamiiite a 
é . 
: and Special Soaps AN IDEAL HOSIERY SOFTENER 
E oO Sane Tmrenemmer amet: Fan nema 
E a : 5 ‘6 9 
© WRITE US FOR SAMPLES ROME, N. Y. = (1) 4 B Soluble Olive Ol 
: AND QUOTATIONS : 
L —— 2) XX Brand Green Olive Oil Soap ‘ 


For ice: and formula write us. 


H. C. HARDING, INC. 


Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers of Oils, Soaps and Chemicals. 
18TH AND SEDGLEY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~ TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING 
EXTRACTORS 


° > 
B elt ° E ng! n e a n d M ot or Dri v e D SOULMATE TARE ANAT ATT NTA TTA TELAT aE A TT NTT nant 
Sizes from 12” to 72” aes et 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy,N. Y. | Tetithes S O AP Specialists I 


New York Representative —F. A. Tolhurst, 106 Central Park West, 
New York Nearly three score years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of 


Western Representative—John 8. Gage, 1311 Hartford Building 


Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Agent — Fred H. White, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

for Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Cotton Fabrics enables 
us to guarantee satisfaction to our customers. 


OVER DRIVEN Canadian agent — W. J. Westaway, Sun Life Building, Ramitten, | 
A TRIAL ORDER IS ALL WE ASK 
BLEACHING MACHINES © 


LEACHING =MACHINI FISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 21,WALKER, ST. 


, : . ; Established 1857 
For Hosiery Underwear Raw 
Stock, and Rags, Singeing Ma- SULTAN AULA PUALUGEDENADERUVELLUTAMSULAUUOUAOEELEDAU EAA EDERONRDEN TOU CAAA EETONGDN SOON UU DEN SEU UGHPORU OMAR UO DEEL LATED OAT UU PNA 


——— eee eee JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
t: = Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk 
Smith, Drum & Co. All Sulphonated Castor Oils 


MONOPOLE OIL. U. 8. Patent No. 861397 Serial No. 367303 
Alleghany Ave., . ‘ New York Office, 100 William Street 
below Exh St. Philadelphia, Pa. Western Representative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Lid., 218 West Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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Caustic Soda 
Bichromate Of Soda 
Chloride of Lime 


SPOT AND ON CONTRACT 
FREDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., 


Caustic Potash 
Soda Ash 


New York 








INNIS SPEIDEN ® CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Finishing Materials 


BRANCHES : 
BOSTON, 84 High al CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie Street 


HILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front Street 
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SAUL USDENAUYUALAUAANEN LAUT TTLULENNNNONOUNENAAU YEG AAENNNNNN GRAND NADH ade aNMOUneeea ava HAA 
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| SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
CHINESE BLUE 
Hi. KOHNSTAMN & 0. . =) aI Park as few York | 
ae! FOR SALE—SPOT DELIVERY 


28° Acetic Acid—Redistilled | 


Extremely low price for Quality and Quantity 


WILLIAM McC OMB, 120 Broadway, New York 
RECTOR 8449 


VOSA ULL SCGAALOAGALAUUCL ESTA ASTANA PREAH 


Ur saetngovennangunorananuentannynenrnagenentsocoentsagaustasievattstanueasagqiteaagnsancvagnguqene gunna WUOOUUUAEAOOUU CDNA Had poeeaeeeenn canine 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Direct Brown R Nigrosine 
Direct Blue 2 B Bismark Browns 
Direct Orange R Napthol Green 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
80 South St. New York 


UQAVOOEOGNYAALUAESUEUOUOUREANAUUAONRGNAUEAAT UAL AADUPNSUMN NALA NAO NANTON ALOU aS AUN EONDR LALLA AGEL DANEL LL 


Superior Quality 


ZINC DUST 


Metallic Zinc 
Not Zinc Contents 
350 Mesh 
The Finest Product produced in this or any other country 
WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 


SAXE CHEMICAL CO. 


99 Nassau St. a YORK CITY 


97-98% 
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ANILINE 
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SULPHURIC ACID 





60° 
66° 


i 
NITRIC-MURIATIC-MIXED 


98% 


Oleum 


GLAUBERS SALT—SAL SODA 


Standard Chemicals & Metals Corporation 


46 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 


mus 


POLED TTP 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHUR BLACK 
-MALACHITE GREEN CRYSTALS 


And Other Aniline Dyes 
230 Morgan Ave. Brooklyn, N. YX. 


STTVeEMENNRenT NUNIT 


SA LLL MOLTO TTT EO To MM I UUAUCUCLONAASSUAUCELPPOOUAGA LEAST LEAD aS 


oo LALLA VUUUAYEUL EDO gs AMC GAL Sabda RNA RUS NaN ak LL 


Established 1885 


(ie AeonGnGo. 


243 S. Second Street Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Incorporated 1906 


IMPORTERS OF 


| Anilines, Alizarines, Chrome, Sulphur and Vat Colors 


SPECIALTIES 
Fast Khaki Acid and Extracts of Logwood, Fustic 
Union Browns. and Hematine. 


‘\% AMERICAN DYE STUFFS 


for all purposes 


BICK & UNDY 


, - y 550-281 wentts Feens St. 
AUN ween ' 





Phila., _ z 


| SODA ar STIC SODA, BLEACHING wy 


We not only specialize in these articles but carry the largest stock in 
i Philadelphia and can make prompt shipment or delivery. Place your 
| contracts for 1917 with us and be assured of your supplies 


ELLIS JACKSON & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Tveunsenennereressoserenstconnnenegenensnenseasees nen ssesereMEneeseetennseneetn  F94UDeCIMITTITEREDSUNES /ANOEMRDRDOOEDODEVTTANEDTYANDETUEDIVERSTEREESIUEGT INNS TEOEDSDTYSONES©/9RDIDEBEOOETSONIS|DO0¢080UFETEEEEEDYHDT? 1 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


; 61 Broadway, New York 3 
| Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago — 


Boston 


PENNA. 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDEN' ‘E 


a PUAAUAEULSUT LALO ANA EOLA LELLLi IUEOIRALS LL OON EEUU AAAS URDU BMA AGA 


EX EXTRACTS 
“Tr bE n, TAYER & 00. * CHEMICALS 


sMRGTROMMDANAOONET NETH (61101 SARE CLL SEEYCANNOEERERESUTTAAAELSUGAAEOAGAOMEUUES EEPAEATT TALE ELAE NENA SEAN 


; INDIGO “EXTRACT 
Ez PURE HIGHEST GRADE : 
E Sample and quotation on request © 
: WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 2 
z 4 Cedar Street MANUFACTURERS New York 3 
gonna ve owe Dt _ Hii om et ANNAN a eens imma - a anys ern — aan eat — iit aad a a en annene sane ‘ 
: ZOBEL COLOR “WOR KS. Tne. : 
3 Manufacturers of ' 
; ANILINE COLORS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. = 
i es Ave., Ninth and a Sts., en ain 
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SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Easily adapted 


; 


to the special 














requirements of 
any water power 
development 
where HIGH 
EFFICIENCY 
and DURABILITY 
are deciding 


The accompanying 
illustrations show 
horizontal and ver- 
tical shaft types of 
turbine units with 
direct connected gen- 
erators. 


NE RE 


If interested write 
Department “ Y ” for 
Bulletin which shows 
many other types for 
installation under 
liigh and low heads. 


AMTITAVUUUTTTUELTLA LLU LLU LA LLL LL NAT 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., YORK, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 176 Federal St., Boston 76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
405 Power Bidg., Montreal 505 Sheldon Bidg., San Francisco 
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THE KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM 


NciAN NAN NNNENAAELAOP GEA 





HNNVUUUSNEOANIOOLSHQUOONOROPOUNED, end A PPPTQOU OHNE OUTLERPTGAOEOOTEOOELEOOULANE LY SHAAN 


I 





Most efficient and economical 
method of applying city gas 


to textile finishing operations. 





4 
BALTIMORE, MO. 
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6 Calrtnnian 
«Bye Works 


DYERS OF 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


FAST BLACKS and COLORS 


ON 


COTTON SKEINS and LONG 
and SHORT CHAIN COTTON WARPS 


SULPHUR BLACK } 


MAUL LULU 









SN NI 


HUMINT 


DATA MGA HT 


it 


4 


IOSONONA 


SULPHUR OLIVES 
SULPHUR DRABS 
SULPHUR TANS 
SULPHUR BROWNS 


DYEING AND PACKING FOR THE EXPORT TRADE 


Our Specialties 


Emerald, Westmoreland and Cornwall Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= lu 


cru: OIL. ENGINES | 


(Diesel Type) 


NN NANNNAAEANALUANSTU 


EIDE 


HAIER 


The Most 


EPPFICIENT 





Prime Mover 





| ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Duluth, Minn. 

El Paso, Texas. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
West Allis, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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CRAMER SYSTEM 
OF AIR 


CONDITIONING 


{OPOURDLUATA LODE ULAR 





When you decide to 
install a complete 


Cramer System 


you have taken the 
final step toward ob- 
taining the most per- 
fect and uniformly 
maintained atmos- 


pheric conditions. 


Different Types 


for 


Different Uses 





TMU 


Ht 


Hitt 
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STUART W. CRAMER 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York 
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Cotton 

“Santa ANA, CAI Plans and nego- 
tiations are still unsettled with regard to 
the proposed cotton mill for Santa Ana, 
but it is understood that should the plan 
go through about $1,000,000 will be in- 
vested About 20,000 spindles and 650 
looms is the probable equipment of the 
mills, E. C. Holt, who controls large 
mills in North Carolina, is one of those 
most interested in the establishment of 
this new plant 

Brockrorp, N. C. Brockford Mills Co. 
bas been incorporated with an author 
ized capital of $350,000 for the purpose 
of manufacturing various classes of tex- 
tile products. H, J. Holbrook, of Brock 
ford, C. A. Braman and Phillip M 
Smith, of New York, are the incorpor 
ators. 

*SHELBY, N. C. The new company to 
be started up here by C. C. Cobb, John 
R. Dover and associates, is to be known 
as the Catherine Mills Co., and the fol 
lowing have been elected: 
Charles C. Blanton, president; J. R 
Dover, secretary and treasurer; C. C. 
Cobb, manager and J. R, Dover, Jr., 
superintendent. The capital stock of the 
new company is $15,000. A new frame 
structure is to be erected and in this 
mill 40 looms will be installed for the 
manufacture of cotton specialties. It is 
expected that the plant will be 
for operations by Aug. 1 


officers 


ready 


Cotton & 
at Spray, 
contract tor 
big city de- 
(change of 


‘Frecp, VA Carolina 
Woolen Mills Co., managers 
N. C., have awarded the 
their initial unit for the 
velopment Field 
from Fieldale, at first announced) 
where 2,000 land will be 
utilized [his enterprise is controlled 
by Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, 
and, in with recent an 
cotton products 
here for sale 


here at 
name 


acres of 


accordance: 
nouncements, 
will be manufactured 
through the Marshall Field stores. The 
E. H. Clement Construction Co., Char 
lotte, N. C., has contract for the first 


Various 


unit and this will provide facilities for 
75,000 spindles with looms to match, the 
intention to ultimately have 300,000 spin 
dles with accompanying plant. The first 
spinning and weaving unit will be 340 x 
340 feet. There will also be a bleachery, 
power warehouse, 200 cottages 
for operatives, etc.; plant building all 
high. The land development 
details are rapidly being decided and ar- 
the improvements are 


house, 
one-story 


rangements tor 
being comple ted to provide electric light 
ing, water supply, sewers, roads, streets, 
sidewalks, etc 

*ALEXANDER City, ALA The new 
mill which is to be erected to replac« 
the Sylacauga plant of the Marble City 
Mills which was destroyed by a cyclone 
several weeks ago, will have a capacity 
of 10,000 spindles. The 5,100 spindles 
from the Sylacauga mill are to be 
it is planned to pur 
additional 


moved, and later 
chase machines to fill the 
space. 

DALLAS, TEx. Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills will add to their facilities for man- 
ufacturing cotton cloth and bags. An 
additional five-story and basement, con- 
crete building, 100 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, will be erected for the accommoda 
tion of the necessary machinery. The 
Watson Co., of Dallas, has the construc 
tion contract for the building, and Lang 
& Witchell, also of Dallas, are the archi 
tects preparing the plans and specifica 
tions. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


] Jan 


increased theit 


Riverside and 
River Cotton Mills have 


DANVILLE, VA 


capital stock from $8,500,000 to $10, 


CMH) CMM) 


East Norwatk, Conn. The plant of 
the American La Dentelle, Inc., manu 
facturer of Cluny lace, of Brooklyn, N 
Y., is to be moved to East Norwalk, and 
a f icre plot of ground near the rail 
I 1 rack has been purchased upo! 


wl 1 to erect a 200 x 90 foot mill 


Plans are now being prepared, and it 
expected that work will commence in tl 
fall Additional machinery is on order 


which will double the output of the pres 


resident 


ent plant. O. J. Ahl pl 
of the company, and C, | \hIstrom, 
Ir., is to be the re sident manager ot the 


new plant 


TALLAPOOSA, GA Che new machinery 
installed at the plant t the lallap 

Mills, Inc., manufacturer »f cottor 
yarns, consists of 1,056 spindles, bring 


s the total up to 16,160 


BALTIMORE, Mp. The Tucker Mills, 


which recently incorporated to continu 
the Monumental Manufacturing Co., h 
leased a large building wh 


remodeled (by the owner) for the 





install equipment for mar 


turing automobile tire product 

BALTIMORI Mp Mount Verno 
Woodberry Mills will build a_ waste 
house, a warehouse and another stru 
ture, all of brick and concrete Archi 
tect Jos. E. Sperry, of Baltimors il] 
prepare the plans and specifications 

*( OLERIDGI N ( The Enterpr 


Manufacturing Co. denies the report 
tly widely circulated that an addition 
is to be built be equipped 


with weaving machinery 


cel 


which will 


Hickory, N.C. The Bro 
Inc., are erecting a large 


their branch plant her« 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C., man 
agers of the Thread Mills Co., et l 
build cotton 
plant, and the con 
been awarded to t 


Co., of Charlotte, 


another manufactur 


truction contract | 


he Jone (Construct 


‘ 
Ty. ( 


ToLtepo, O The Hettrick Manufa 
turing Co., ors to Hettrick Bre 


canvas, duck and awning manufacture1 


succe 


have received a large Government ordet 


for tenting, and are going to erect : 
$250,000 plant, to facilitate the filling of 
their order. This plant is to be 
pleted within six months, it 

tood 


MANSFIELD, MAss. The Cookson Tir 


organized by | 


Fabric (¢ is being 

H. Cookson and a g1 up ol local cap 
italists to manufacture tire cloths \ 
1 itable Sit¢ has been secure d, and on 


tracts for machinery and equipment ha 
been placed with the Woonsocket Ma 
chine & Press Co. and the Mason Ma 
hine Works. The initial equipment 
to consist of 40 cards, 7,000 spindles an 


20 looms, with complementary machin 
ery. Mr 
intendent of the 


Pawtucket, R. | 


Cookson was formerly supe 


Jenckes Spinning Co., 


, 


ALLENDALE, R. I. Business and equip 
ment of the Dimity Quilt Co. has been 
offered for sale at a price of $12,000 
The equipment includes 20 looms for 
manufacturing bedspreads and com 
plementary machinery. George W. Gould 
is treasurer of the Dimity Quilt Co., 
which has been operating in the second 


floor of the old Allendale Mill al 
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SCOTT 
TESTERS 
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1 S. CONDITIONING , j 
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The Testing machines made by 


vou yr us are very satistfactcery 
We have alivayva been ery glad 
to re mmend your tester to all 
wh } inquired for uch ma 
chine 

ELM CITY COTTON MILI 


We have been using your clot} 
testing machine for the past yea 
and a haif or more, and ar 
pleased to stite, that it is gir 
the best of satisfaction It 
ust what we require t teat the 
strength of billiard clot) whi 
large quantities and 
can recommend your apparatus 
very highly to any one in need 


we use in 


of uch a device 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE -COLLEN 
DER CO 


GUARANTEED 
ACCURATE 


Send for new catalog 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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STAN DARD ANILINE PRODUCTS, ee 
GENERAL OFFICES 366 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHUR BLACK 100% CONC. 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT AND ON CONTRACT 





DANAE USUAL PRES UAAEOE ACCA ANOS 





s 














: 9 
SULPHUR BLUE BISMARCK BROWN F (Yellow Shade) 
BETA NAPHTHOL BISMARCK BROWN FF (Yellow Shade) | 
PARANITRANILINE BISMARCK BROWN 3R (Red Shade) 
MONO SULPHONIC ACID NEWBURGH LAKE SCARLET 
4 WOOL SCARLET OIL SCARLET 
: PARA AMIDOPHENOL PARAPHEN YLENEDIAMINE 
| FUR DYES 
WORKS: WAPPINGERS FALLS, N.Y. NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
Products 
| ——MANUFACTURERS—— 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT ares | Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 
_ | ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
' TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SIZING and FINISHING | stares eget gel ¥ 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
i MONOLINE. OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
s MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. ———— 
- B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
ree Bleachers’ Bluings 
NT rEan mae and Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 
Renenh Miah a Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. | 
W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. | | BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 
OWNING AND OPERATING . | Main Office uises 
: HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc.  Estabtisnea 1904 : | 213-215 WATER STREET Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
E KENSINGTON SOAP WORKS. xstavusnea 1851 . | NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
E ‘ 3 ae atlas = Canadian Agents 
: ——— a Dealers ate = f McARTHUR, IRWIN, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 1 
: ne a. oe aes - SOFTENERS (eee TT i | 
: OL : , SUBSTITUTE snianitisieieaasy = 
| STAINLESS Negp.cy. TURKEY RED OIL . | een ne eee ©. 
= OIL : Fe ve = ; 
= WOOL OIL NEUTRAL OLTVE SILK (& ff  qxeeencsssnnsessenmssnsstnesistsisessssisnsiisslllssieslnssssnsssnss-esst=stustetssiestsiesiesssssssneses 
2 CHEMICALS SOAP i 
: Joe . | SPECIALTIES 
astile Sposiation age ONE Seite epee _ | Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur Browns, : 
: OFFICE AND WORKS - | Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Ydlows, Indocyanines, 
A cic cite “wh . _ | Nerols, Metachrome Colors, Zambesi Black V and 2G | 
— 916-518 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. Penna. = | _ | | 
E.. ear AASA MUSSEL UETUA OLE J LUA TAA SETANTAUS NTN i | 7 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


Wool 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Alsace Wor- 
sted Co. is planning to erect a new build- 
ing as an addition to its plant. This 
structure will be one story high, of brick 
with concrete foundations, 30 x 40 feet, 
and will be used as a storehouse. 


GLENHAM, N. Y. The Textile Indus- 
try Corporation, of New York, is to take 
over the property of the old woolen 
mill here and start it up again on the 
manufacture of woolen goods. This 
plant, which is about 30 or 40 years old, 
was at one time operated by the Dart 
Woolen Co. and later by the estate of 
A. T. Stewart. 


LANARK, OntT., Canapa. The Clyde 
Woolen Mills, operated by Caldwell, 
Boyd & Co., Ltd., have been completely 
destroyed by fire at a loss of approxi- 
mately $150,000. The mills manufac- 
tured tweeds, pullman and _ traveling 
rugs, homespuns, etc., with an equipment 
at last report of 5 sets of woolen cards 
and 21 broad looms. Other branches 
are operated by the same company at 
Appleton and Perth. 


CLEVELAND, O. The Colonial Woolen 


Mills Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. The incorporators 
are W. S. Katzenmeyer, H. J. Stadden, 
Thomas Cadzow, William L. Kohler and 
others. 


Monson, Mass. The Orcuttville plant 
of the Ellis estate has been sold to the 
Phoenix Woolen Co., of Stafford, Conn. 
E. C. Pinney is president of the Phoenix 
company, which manufactures heavy 
meltons, kerseys, etc. 


*WILTON, N. H. The Souhegan 
Woolen Co., noted recently as having in- 
corporated at Corinna, Me., is for the 
purpose of taking over and operating 
the mill formerly run by C. J. Amidon 
& Son. Suitings, cloakings and over- 
coatings are to be manufactured by the 
new company, on the equipment now 
standing in the mill, namely 8 sets of 
cards and 40 looms. The officers of the 
new company, which is incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000, are Frank L 
Davis, formerly superintendent of the 
plant, president; John E. Gray, of 
Corinna,, treasurer, and Fred J. Ward, 
agent. The product is sold direct 

Knit 

Marietta, Ga. B. G. Brumby, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Marietta Chair Co., proposes the estab 
lishment of a hosiery mill with a daily 
capacity of 500 dozen pairs of men’s half 
hose. He has the necessary buildings, 
and is now negotiating for the knitting 
machinery, dyeing equipment, finishing 
apparatus, etc. 


*Rocky Forp, Ga. Thomas Parker 
plans a capitalization of at least $25,000 
for his recently mentioned proposed 
knitting mill. Building to cost probably 
$6,000, and machinery to cost about 
$4,000 are contemplated. 


*LENOIR, N.C. The newly incorpor- 
ated Lenoir Hosiery Mills, Inc., have 
purchased the plant of the Virgilina 
(Va.) Hosiery Mills, which have been 
idle for several months. The mills 
manufactured 84 needle hosiery, and the 
equipment consisted of 17 knitters. To 
this equipment have been added 39 knit- 
ters, making ladies’ hosiery in 220 and 
240 needles. The machinery, the com- 
pany advises, has all been ordered and 
is now being placed. The product, with 
the exception of the 84 needle half hose, 
is to be sold in the gray. The officers 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


of this new company are F. P. Moore, 
president and treasurer; J. Claude 
Moore, vice-president, and Joe C. 
Moore, secretary. 


*STATESVILLE, N. C. The recently in- 
corporated Jewell Knitting Mills, Inc., 
have secured an option on the Gaither 
Lumber Co. building, and may decide 
upon this building as a location for their 
plant. Machinery has been ordered and 
is expected to be ready for installation 
by Aug. 1. For the present the mill will 
specialize on ladies’ hosiery, although 
equipment for all class of hose is to be 
installed. R. L. Poplin is to be super- 
intendent of the plant. As previously 
stated, F. B. Bunch is to be president and 
temporary treasurer; E. B. Watts, vice- 
president, and J. L. Sherrill, treasurer. 
R. T. Weatherman, Dorman Thompson, 
F. B. Holland, and Clarence Stimpson 
are directors in addition to the above. 


*YouncsviLLe, N. C. The Youngs- 
ville Hosiery Mills Co., recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $12,500, advises 
that it expects to begin operations about 
July 15. The equipment will consist of 
30 or more knitting machines, although 
neither the exact number of machines or 
operatives have been determined as yet. 
Hosiery will be the product, which is to 
be sold direct. The officers of the com- 
pany are J. L. Brown, president; J. A. 
Williams, treasurer, and J. W. Emory, 
superintendent. The mills are on the 
market for knitting machinery, knitting 
needles, loopers and cotton yarns. 


PotrsviLLe, Pa. R. J. Hobin and 


George A. Ginther are starting up a new 


knitting mill here to be known as the 
Sunlight Knitting Co. 


*GarFney, S. C. John H. Stringer, of 
Newark, N. J., is continuing his plans 
for establishing an underwear knitting 
mill here, and will probably soon make 
some definite announcement as to the 
character and extent of the plant. 


Mount VERNON, Itt. The Illinois 
Knitting Co. which recently increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000, 
is going to build a large addition to its 
plant, 200 x 100 feet. This new build- 
ing will be used for knitting and loop 


ing, and the present mill is to be re 
modeled for the dyeing and finishing de- 
partments, and the present equipment 


is to be tripled. The mills are now 
booked up with Government orders for 


hose, 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. It is reported 
that 84 knitting machines have been in- 
stalled by the Holt-Williamson Manu 
facturing Co., manufacturer of cotton 
varns, and that hosiery is now to be one 
of the products of the mills. 


Torepo, O. It is reported in a local 
paper that a building permit for the 


erection of a $32,500 building by Jos. 


Roth & Co., operating the Enterprise 
Knitting Mills, corner Jackson and 
Eleventh streets, has been granted. The 


building will be of brick and steel con- 
structior, three stories high and 140 x 


110 feet. Jos. Roth & Co. manufacture 
gloves and mittens in cotton, worsted 
silk and merino, and 250 latch needle 
and 100 flat knitting machines, 65 ribbers 
and 35 sewing machines the equip 
ment 

JANESVILLE, Wis. The Lewis Knit- 
tine Co. has filed with the register a 


trust deed for $50,000 to the Rock Coun- 
try Savings and Trust Co. to be used in 
the extension of the business. The sum 
will be raised by a bond issue to run for 
five years. One hundred bonds, each of 
$500, and bearing 6 per cent. interest, 
will be floated. 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


Powdered—1007, 


also 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Chemicals 


for 


Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO, 


New Yorx, N. Y.—BriemincHam, Ava.—CLevetanp, O.—Cuicaco, ILL, 


Cincinnati, O,, AND ELSEWHERE 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., Limrrep 


Toronto HAMILTON MONTREAL 


Stocks Carried at Principal Points 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y, 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given, 
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FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES : Making of Pastes. 
as6 SOE spa = E Manufactured and sold in the United ‘ 
Uniformity and Reliability i States and Canada only by : 
FOR QUOTATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE i THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY : 
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ASK FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND DYEING INSTRUCTIONS Caustic Soda 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc. Bleaching Powder 
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MILL NEWS— Continued 2 


Silk 
*AtLEGANY, N. Y. The branch plant 
recently started up by the Dunlop Silk 
Co., of Olean and Spring Valley, N. Y., 
is located in Allegany instead of Boli- 
var, as previously reported. In this 
plant 16 winders (1,100 spindles) will be 
installed, for the winding of the thrown 
silk which is manufactured by the other 

plants of the concern. 


Gouverneur, N. Y. An addition is 
being built at the local plant of the Cort- 
land-Gouverneur Silk Mills, Inc, a 
merger of the Gouverneur Silk Mills 
and the Cortland Silk Co. This addi- 
tion is to be two stories high, 24 x 56 
feet. The plant itself was started up in 
February, having been moved here from 
Theresa, N. Y. Business has been so suc- 
cessful that an addition has become nec- 
essary, and new warping, winding and 
twisting machines will be installed for 
approximately 20 new operatives, bring- 
ing the total number employed up to 80. 
Broad silks are manufactured. 


Paterson, N. J. The Mutual Silk 
Ribbon Co., 136 Washington street, has 
been incorporated to manufacture, buy 
and sell all kinds of silks and ribbons. 
The capital stock is $10,000, and Louis 
Bromberg, Hyman Solnick, both of 
Paterson, and Max Newfield, of Bronx, 
N. Y., are the incorporators. 


Paterson, N. J. The Charles E. 
Bloom Silk Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. The new 
company will locate in the S. U. M. 
building on Mill street. Harry Aron- 
sohn, Edward Bloom and Charles E. 
Bloom are the incorporators, 


Scranton, Pa. The Wilcox Silk Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture silks. The capital stock is 
$15,000. 


*PaTERSON, N. J. The Goldy Ribbon 
Co., recently noted as having dissolved, 
has transferred all resources and liabili- 
ties to Morris A. Goldy and Samuel 
Goldy, partners trading under the name 
of the Goldy Ribbon Co., with plant at 
178 Water street. 


Pompton Lakes, N. J. The name of 
the German Artistic Weaving Co. is to 
be changed on July 1 to the Artistic 
Weaving Co. The company gives the 
following explanation of its action: 
“ Coincident with the times, the German 
Artistic Weaving Co. finds its name in- 
appropriate as to its American tenden-. 
cies and affiliations. Being exclusively 
operated by American stockholders, it 
has decided to adopt the name, Artistic 
Weaving Co.” 


GREEN LANE, Pa. Justice Aaron S. 
Swartz has dismissed the application 
made by the Pennsylvania Silk Co. for 
the appointment of a receiver for the 
Green Lane Textile Co. 


*West Hosoken, N. J. The additional 
story being erected to the plant of 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co. is merely for 
the purpose of giving more space to ma- 
chinery now in use and no extra equip- 
ment will be purchased. 


Miscellaneous 


Conoes, N. Y. Walter Becker, gen- 
eral manager of the Little Falls Fiber 
Co., of Little Falls, announced recently 
that his company had secured a lease of 
the old Massasoit Mill on Saratoga ave- 
nue, Northside, and would commence 
operations immediately,’ manufacturing 
glazed wadding for use in padding cloth- 
ing and upholstery work. The firm will 
start operations with about 30 hands and 
will increase the working force as busi- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





ness demands. The building was for- 
merly used for the manufacture of un- 
derwear by S. L. Munson, of Albany. 
The Little Falls company has secured a 
five year lease of the building, with 
privilege of buying. 


*Houston, Tex. Houston Waste 
Mills have secured a suitable building 
and will remodel it preparatory to the 
installation of machinery for manufac- 
turing cotton and woolen waste for in- 
dustrial plants, machinery dealers, auto- 
mobile agents, etc. This company was 
recently mentioned as incorporated with 
a capitalization of $10,000. 


Nortu Dicuton, Mass. The Mount 
Hope Finishing Co. advises that ali ma- 
chinery for its new fast black mill has 
been purchased. This mill, which is to 
be 175 x 380 feet, of reinforced con- 
crete, is now in the course of erection, 
and the company expects that it will be 
ready for occupancy by the first of 
September. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The warehouse 
of Harry D. B. Clapp & Co., Inc., 824 
North American street, manufacturers 
of cotton and wool waste, is being re- 
built after having been destroyed by fire 
at a loss of approximately $40,000, as 
noted. 


Pawtucket, R. I. A 200 x 100 foot 
building, one-story high, of brick and 
frame construction, is to be erected by 
the Eagle Dye Works at a cost of ap 
proxitnately $50,000. The company does 
a business of dyeing raw wool and cot 
ton yarn, also spooling, reeling and 
winding. Its equipment at present con 
sists of 120 cards, and the plant has a 
capacity of 8 tons per day 


PortLAND, Ore. J. Sidney Starling 
has purchased the plant of the Mult 
nomah Mohair Mills, and is planning to 


install $40,000 worth of machinery for 
the manufacture of linen. The mills 
have been idle since January, 1916, and 
it was reported some time ago that a 
stock company was being formed to re 
open them. 


JANESVILLE, Wis. The plant of the 
Jones Dyeing & Bleach Works was dam 
aged by fire which caused a loss « 
mated at $75,000. A large quantity of 
valuable dyes and finished woolen good 
were saved 


New York, N. Y. Schulang & Ama 
zeen, Inc., have been incorporated to 
manufacture textile fabrics. The incor- 
porators are L. Schulang, W. E. Ama 
zeen and A. L. Sherwin, 35 Claremont 
avenue. The company is capitalized at 
$160,000. 


Revere, Mass. The New England 
Waste ‘Co. has again doubled its capital 
stock, and is now capitalized at 
$1,000,000. Last March the capital was 
increased to $500,000 from $200,000. 


3ROCKTON, Mont. It is reported that 
a new mill is to be started up here by 
the Lindal Fiber Co. Five carloads of 
machinery for manufacturing flax fiber 
are said to be on the way, and it is ex- 
pected that the mill will soon be in op- 
eration and furnishing employment to 
about 20 operatives 


Eau Craire, Wis. The Eau Claire 
Linen Mill Co. has taken steps toward 
its legal Uissolution. The building of 
this company was burned down some 
years ago. O. H. Ingram was the presi- 
dent, and W. A. Dana, secretary of this 
concern. 


Paterson, N. J. The Lyons Piece 
Dye Works, Fifth avenue, has increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $600,000 for 
expansion. 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES 





RADICAL ADVANCES 
SHOWN BY PRICES 


Satisfactory Business Reported Where 
Men’s Wear Lines Have Been Opened 
Few Higher-Priced Fabrics Shown 
Developments in the men’s wear field 
luring the past few days for the most 
part point to the light-weight season 
which is now imminently near. The 
pening of various lines has been, of 
course, the leading subject of interest. 
\lthough a few staples have been shown 
the openings up to date have consisted 
mainly of summer cloths, manipulated 
fabrics and fancy worsteds. As was 
expected the prices quoted show radical 
idvances, ranging from 50 to 100 per 
cent. over levels prevailing last year. 
\s an illustration, a tropical, cotton 
warp with wool filling, which was sold 
for 75 cents last year is now being 
quoted at $1.271%. For another cloth 
of somewhat similar construction, $1.25 
is being asked. This cloth was formerly 
marketed for 871% cents. Prices on a 
line of Florida cloths and summer suit- 
ings range from 87% cents to $1.27%. 
Another line of summer cloths which 
sold in the low market for 72% cents 
is now being held at $1.25, and so on 
down the line, prices on summer cloths 
showing on an average a 65 per cent. 

advance. 

Moreover it is the opinion in most 
quarters that the opening prices will be 
the low prices of the season. As one 
manufacturer believes, the curtailed pro- 
duction strengthens the cloth market 
and advances over opening prices are 
more than likely. 





45 CENTS MORE ASKED 

In regard to the higher-priced fab- 
rics, very few have been shown as yet. 
Certain lines of serges have been opened 
and on an average 45 cents more is 
asked for these cloths. Prices on the 
decidedly small number of woolens 
which have been opened naturally show 
advances, but it is difficult to make com- 
parisons owing to the variation of styles 
from season to season. Of course these 
lines represent but a small part of the 
market, it being the general opinion 
that the major part of the openings on 
these higher-priced fabrics will stretch 
out from the Fourth till the latter part 
of July. The reason for this is obvious. 
\ prominent worsted manufacturer 
states that on inquiring amongst his trade 
he finds his customers, with the possible 
exception of the larger buyers, will not 
be in the market earlier than usual. As 
is well known, under normal conditions 
the majority of buyers generally come 
in between the fifth and the twentieth. 

SATISFACTORY BUSINESS 

On the other hand, a satisfactory busi- 
ness has been reported in those quarters 
where lines have been opened. Despite 
the poor business experienced this 
spring and the overloaded condition of 
the cutters, it is stated that a fair num- 
ber of buyers have come in to look over 
the lines shown. In some cases, where 
manufacturers were operating conserva- 
tively and had but small quantities avail- 
able, the production has been bought up 
and the lines temporarily withdrawn. 

REGARDING TROPICALS 


The openings made thus far substan- 
tiate to a certain extent the prediction 
that cotton will be more extensively used 
this year. Opinion is divided, however, 
is to whether the 8'%4-ounce manipu- 





lated fabrics or the tropicals will prove 
to be the best sellers. Business on tropi- 
cals is highly specialized, as is well 
known. According to one factor, great 
care and special machinery are required 
in order to make a satisfactory appear- 
ing garment. Whether or not more of 
the clothing manufacturers will operate 
on this class of fabrics this season can- 
not be determined at this time, however. 
This business has been increasing in 
volume during the recent past few years 
and a decidedly satisfactory trade was 
experienced last year, which might pos- 
sibly be regarded as an indication of the 
trend for this present season. At any 
Tate, it is the belief of a number of 
manufacturers that the bulk of the busi- 
ness will be on clothes averaging around 
8% and 9 ounces, 11 ounces now being 
considered heavy. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Herbert Lawton & Co. are showing 
Premier worsteds for the light-weight 
season. 

B. Priestley & Co.’s English house has 
contributed $1,000 to the American Red 
Cross. 

Kenyon & Childs, Inc., 251 Fourth 
avenue, New York City, are showing 
their lines of summer cloths for the 
spring and summer season, 1918. 

L. Morgan Valentine has _ recently 
severed his connections with Grant S. 
Kelley to manage a selling agency at 
215 Fourth avenue, New York City, for 
a small mill. A line of cloakings was 
shown by him this week, but samples 
were withdrawn as the quantity avail- 
able was soon bought up. At a later 
date he will reopen for another quan- 
tity to be sold for August delivery. Mr. 
Valentine’s father is connected with the 
American Woolen Co. 

Department 2, American Woolen Co., 
opened Tuesday of this week a line of 
Florida cloths and summer | suitings 
from the Champlain Mills, Anchor 
Mills, Manton Mills, National and Pro- 
vidence Mills, Arms Mills and Weybos- 
sett Mills at prices ranging from 87% 
cents to $1.27%. It is also reported 
that Department 1, Division B, has 
opened complete lines of Florida cloths 
for the light-weight season. 

About twenty prominent woolen and 
worsted manufacturers were in  con- 
ference with representatives of the 
Bureau of Supply and Accounts of the 
Navy Department, at Washington, dur 
ing the first part of the week. It is un- 
derstood that questions concerning de- 
livery and specifications of eleven-ounce 
flannels and eighteen and thirty-ounce 
meltons needed by the navy were 
asked and answered. It is _ reported 
that the navy has a sufficient quantity 
of each of these fabrics for its require- 
ments up to about January 1, but needs 
1,000,000 yards of eleven-ounce flannel, 
1,000,000 yards of eighteen-ounce cloth, 
and 500,000 yards of thirty-ounce cloth 
to re-equip about 200,000 men. Thess 
men already have been supplied with 
their initial requirements. 

The United States Worsted Co. has 
advanced two lines of serges as follows: 
838-58 from $1.82'4 to $2.02Y%, and 
235-58 from $1.90 to $2.10. It is un- 
derstood that prices on all other lines 
of serges have been withdrawn. 

B. Priestly & Co. have opened lines 
for the coming light-weight season and 
it is reported that the major part of 
their season’s product is already under 
order. The list includes familiar mo 


hair fabrics and a new mohair cloth, 
Tangier, Scotch Braemar and _ Rae- 
burne; light-weight Tweeds; Sunbar 
cloth shown in covert colors and Aero- 
pore, of all worsted and silk construc- 
tion. 

The Coronet Worsted Co. have ad- 
vanced their 4192 serge to $2.37. 

The recruiting office of the Patriotic 
League of the Woolen and Worsted 
Industry of New York, which was lo- 
cated at the corner of Fourth avenue 
and Twentieth street, New York City, 
has been moved to Twenty-fifth street. 
It is hoped that the efforts to secure 
enlistments will be more successful in 
the new fteld. 


QUARTERLY WOOL REPORT 


Proposed to Issue a Quarterly Statement 
of Stocks on Hand 

Wool dealers throughout the country 
have received the following communica- 
tion from Charles T. Brand, chief, Of- 
fice of Markets and Rural Organization 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

“Under the provisions of the Agri 
cultural Appropriation Act it is the 
duty of this office to collect information 
relative to the commercial supplies of 
various agricultural products. 

“ Beginning July 1, it is proposed to 
issue a quarterly report on the stocks 
of wool on hand in the United States. 
Therefore, you are asked to furnish 
this office AT ONCE, on the enclosed 
form, the stocks of wool held by or in 
transit to you, including consignments 
on June 30, 1917. As a basis for com 
parison you are asked also to report 
stocks held June 30, 1916, if possible. 

“These reports will be considered 
strictly confidential, and if the figures 
are published, they will be summarizcd 
in such a way that the holdings of no 
individual concern can be disclosed 

“An addressed official ~ envelope, 
which requires no postage, is enclosed 
for your reply ~ 


Indemnity on C. O. D. Parcels 

Postmaster Patten has been advised 
by the Post Office Department that on 
and after July 1, 1917, C. O. D. parcels 
shall be sent for a fee of 10 cents when 
the amount to be remitted does not ex 
ceed $50, and for a fee of 25 cents when 
the amount to be remitted does not ex 
ceed $100. Such parcels are automatic- 
ally insured against injury or loss with- 
out additional charge for their actual 
value up to $50 when a 10-cent fee 
was paid and up to $100 when a 25-cent 
fee was paid. The sender of a C. O. D 
parcel will not be permitted to pay a 
fee of only 10 cents thereon when the 
amount to be remitted is greater than 
$50, even though he should be willing 
to accept the indemnity only for $50 
in case of loss; but when the value of 
the contents of a parcel exceeds $50 
and the remittance to be made to the 
sender is $50 or less, the parcel may, 
if the sender so desires, have a 25-cent 
fee paid thereon, entitling him to in 
demnity for any loss or damage sus- 
tained not in excess of $100 


Newton, N. C. A small fire in the 
plant of the Newton Cotton Mills dam- 
aged several bales of cotton and two 
costly machines, and burned the section 
of the mill in which they were located. 


SEVERAL LINES FOR 
SPRING ARE OPENED 


The Majority of Dress Goods Manu- 
facturers, However, Are Not Ready 
to Show Samples Yet 
During the past -few days interest in 
the dress goods market has been cen- 
tred around the openings and the book- 
ing of orders for the light-weight sea- 
son. Department 4 of the American 
\\oolen Co. opened during the week, 
and it is understood that a record busi- 
ness was consummated. A few other 
openings have been reported, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the majority of dress 
goods manufacturers are not ready to 
show samples as yet. In most quarters 
of the market it is believed that the 
openings will be spread over the period, 
extending from the fifth to the twen 
tieth of July, the major portion being 
shown around the latter part of the 
month. The reasons for this are ob- 
vious, especially as far as the smaller 
mills are concerned. According to one 
factor, it would be poor policy for the 
small manufacturers to quote prices 
before their larger competitors had 
opened their lines. As a rule, the trade 
will not place any orders until the larger 

mills have quoted prices. 
AS WAS EXPECTED 

\s was expected, the prices on the 
various lines show decided advances. 
On an average, the prices on the staples 
show an increase of 25 per cent. over 
levels prevailing during the immediately 
preceding heavy-weight season, and it 
is the opinion of a prominent manufac 
turer that this will be true of practically 
all opening prices. A well-known 10- 
ounce poplin opened at $1.97, and it 
is understood that the high level for 
this fabric in the heavy-weight market 
was $1.571%. A velour cloth is quoted 
at $2.37 which formerly marketed 
for $1.87Y%. Of course, advances over 
last year’s levels are decidedly greater. 
\ manufacturer of a certain poplin 
which sold for $1.27, 


asking 60c. more this season 


contemplates 


INFLUENCE OF VELOURS, 

Che lines opened thus far are prin 
cipally of a staple or semi-staple char- 
acter and consist of velours, poplins 
and serges. It is understood that a cer- 
tain large company is showing several 
new cloths in a mill finish that are suit- 
able tor either coats or suits. It is 
reported that these reflect the velour 
influence in softness of finish, although 
somewhat different in weave. During 
the last few seasons velours have been 
decidedly popular, and the fact that a 
number of these are being shown il 
lustrates the influence that they hold. 
In different quarters of the market it 
is stated that a number of samples of 
these fabrics have been or are being 
made up, and present indications are 
that a larger number of this class of 
fabrics will be shown this year than 
usual. 

MARKING TIME 

Speaking of samples, a number of 
factors report that their complete lines 
for the light-weight season have not 
been made up yet. This condition is 
not general, however, the majority of 
manufacturers having everything in 
readiness, but marking time until what 
they deem the most opportune time for 
opening. In regard to those whose 
samples are not wholly ready, it may be 


stated that they are coming in from 
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PHONE LOMBARD 546 CABLE ADDRESS “BENZIDINE”™ 


Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Drexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


E WE HAVE IN STOCK IN PHILA- 

E DELPHIA MANY OF THE OLD 
TYPE STANDARDS WITH WHICH 
DYERS HAVE BEEN FAMILIAR 
FOR SO MANY YEARS. 


PRICES ARE REASONABLY LOW 


0. 
Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 
Branch Offices Works 

Boston Detroit South Side Works 
Buffalo New York Keystone Works 
Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Cincinnati San Francisco Soho Department 
Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Department 
General Offices 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH a 
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June 30, 1917 


DYEING, CARDING AND SPINNING of 
Wool are greatly improved if the stock 
is first scoured in the Model D Wool 
Washer. It brings out stock clean, 
white, elastic, open and lofty. 





Model D WOOL WASHER 


(Write for Bulletin M 80) 


Other Hunter machines are the “ Agitating 
Table Dryer,” No. 10 Fulling Mill, Garnett 
Machine, Model G Cloth Washer 
leader for efficiency. 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE Co. 
NORTH ADAMS MASS. 
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WE WANT TO BUY: 


DIRECT FAST ORANGE 

DIRECT FAST RED 

DIAMINE BROWN M. 

DIRECT SKY BLUE (to stand after treat- 
ment with Blue Stone) 

DIAMINE VIOLET F. F. B. N. 

SULPHUR TAN G. 

SULPHUR NAVY BLUE 

DEVELOPED RED 

METHYL VIOLET CRYSTALS (Chinese) 

IMPORTED METHYLENE BLUE 

ACID GREEN 

INDANTHRENE BLUE G. C. D. 

CIBA RED 

ALGOL RED R. 

PHENYLENE DIAMINE 

META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE 


WE WANT TO SELL: 


IMPORTED DIRECT YELLOW 
SULPHUR YELLOW 

SULPHUR BROWN 

WOOL BLUE 2B. 

TOP CHROME BLUE. 

ALIZARINE RED S. POWDER 

ALL SHADES FOR GOVERNMENT WORK 


ELLIS JACKSON & CO. 
DYESTUFFS AND ANILINE COLORS 
Offices, 18 N. Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Dyestuff Dep’t Telephones: 
Bell, Market 520 


Established 
Keystone, Main 4515 & 4516 


30 Years 
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Our standards are judged 
by the service we render and 
the goods we sell. 

We aim always to prove 
that CLEVELAND WORS- 
TEDS are dependable, stylish 
and distinctive. We know it 
and insist upon making our 
product so that EVERY- 
BODY will eventually know 
uz. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and Gen'l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS 
WORSTEDS 
CASSIMERES 


ny & CHEVIOTS 


Ss 


FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Our fabrics are well known to 
the trade as the standards in their 
class — The Talbot Mills trade- 
mark is recognized as an assur- 
ance of quality which is never 
lowered. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York and Boston 


ret. TEASELS 


JACOB N. CHESTER 
109 Broad Street :: New York 








Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 
Beckley Perforating Ce. 
Garwood, N. J. 
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the mills fast, that the complete lines 
will be in before the Fourth 


WORSTED YARNS ADVANCING 


At the present time mills are cover- 
ing on raw materials at every favorable 
opportunity. Prices are continually ad- 
vancing, and it is reported that the finer 
counts in worsted yarns are selling at 
$2.70-$2.75. This may be another rea- 
why manufacturers hesitate to 
quote prices now. 


son 


TWO WEEKS MORE 


As far as heavy-weight buying is 
concerned, the season is fast drawing 
to a close. According to one manu- 


facturer, the next week or so will see 
the winding up of this business. One 
feature in connection with this is the 
improved business which has been ex- 
perienced during the last few days, and 
it is interesting to note the gradual 
advance of prices. For instance, a 
prominent manufacturer received $1.67 
on an order of 1,000 pieces of a certain 
serge, and states that $1.75 will be asked 
for any additional quantities. The first- 
mentioned price represents an advance 
of 20 cents within the last two months. 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 

Department Four of the American 
Woolen opened its lines for the 
spring season, 1918, Tuesday, June 26, 
which date was weeks earlier 
than ustial. A large number of buy- 
ers responded to the notice and it is 
reported that the business booked es- 
tablished a new high record, about $10,- 
000,000 worth of business being done in 
the forenoon. It is understood that the 
business of this department will be done 
on six fabrics, all of which 
staple or semi-staple character and show 
the expected advances in prices. There 
are cloths which, though 
of a different weave, reflect the velour 
influence in softness and finish 

The fabrics which were 
the prices are as follows 

Poplin cloth, number 
filled, 10 ounces, $1.9714 

Serge cloth, number 0936-163, 9 to 94 
ounces, $2.10. 
cloth, 
ounce, $1.82™% 


Velour cloth, worsted warp and wool 


Co 


several 


are of a 


several new 


shown and 


90610-8, wool 


Serge number 6234, new, 8 


filled, new, $2.12”. 

Velour cloth, number 359-14, wor 
sted warp and wool filled, $2.37. 

Delhi cloth, number 37-1, all wor- 
sted, new, $2. 

Palsan cloth, worsted and _ wool, 


number 0360, 10 ounces, $2.67. 

Prices on fabrics for fall delivery are 
being continually advanced in most quar- 
ters of the market. On an order of 
1,000 pieces of a certain serge, Demetre 
Bros. & Beals quoted $1.67'4, and state 
that $1.75 will be asked for any addi- 
tional lots. This represents 20c. 
vance within two months. 

Another indication of the advancing 
prices, is the statement of a prominent 
selling agent that 45c. over last sea- 
son’s prices will be asked for a serge 
which his mill is working on. 

According to a certain manufacturer 
darker colors will predominate during 
the spring season and the bulk of the 
business will be done on four or five 
colors which will include navy blue, dark 
browns, greens, etc 


ad- 


*PascoaGc, R. I. The Akela Mills of 
A. L. Sayles & Sons has been taken 
over by the new company which was re- 
cently noted as planning to lease it for a 
term of years for the manufacture of all 
worsteds for the Government. The 
name of the new company is understood 
to be the Maurice Worsted Mills, Inc., 
and Robert Schwartz is its head 
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Commission Merchants ; 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK i 
= Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, | 
z Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, 2 
: Damask and Blankets 3 
= BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bouree | 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 

| Commission Merchants 

: 23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue 

; NEW YORK 
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Ethan Allen 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 


WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 
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Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 


F ancy Worsteds 
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DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 


Solid Round, #9 
colors, 344 inches 
song. 


OVANGE CRA yoNS 


SEPIA CRAYONS 


BLUE CRAYONS 


ARMINE RED CRAYON. 


Rie ewe ak ke 


Finest quality of 


GREEN CRAYONS 
Materials 


ST PINK Chavon, 
m \Write us for sam- 
ple No. 118). 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
5-91 
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CREA\ COTTA CRAYON 


iLLOW' CRAYONS 


HLAC) RAYONS 
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seND FOR GRATIS SAMPLE ano test 
U.S. ACID PROOF PAINT 


ABSOLUTELY PROOF AGAINST THE STRONGEST ACIDS 
AND ALKALIS—EVEN PROOF AGAINST CHLORINE— 
AIR DRIES IN 15 MINUTES—WILL STAND 350° FAHR 
CONTAINS NO OIL, ASPHALT, COAL TAR OR PIGMENT 


U.S. VARNISH CO., 41 PARK ROW, N. 
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BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
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Selling Agents : 
New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. = 





inna Fn meterevereneenin " 
APPERLY FEEDER ino finistter carps 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 staTEsT., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOWE MILL LRAYENS- 


15 COLORS AND WHITE 
are made from the best materials selected and mixed by men 
who appreciate the importance of good crayons in Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted Mills. 
Never injure the fabric and are 
economical and satisfactory to use 


Ask for samples and prices 


HOWE MILL CRAYON CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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The “ROY” 


Latest Improved Napper Roll Grinder 
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SIX ROLLS IN OPERATION AT SAME TIME 


3 B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
Worcester ees Massachusetts 
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“Ideal Automatic Looms 





produce strictly high-grade cloth. 
Practically no seconds or waste. 
Suitable for all manner of textile 
fabrics which can be made with one 


shuttle, plain or fancy, coarse or fine. 





Catalogue upon request 


HANUVUUNADYOAL ULEAD 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
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ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT SOUTHERN MEETING—Continued 


(Continued from page 24) 

tablished reputation for fair dealing. 

When we have the proper organiza- 
tion—beginning with our fixers; in fact, 
through the entire organization to the 
head of the manufacturing department, 
where there is a thorough understanding 
and a unity of purpose—there is no 
question as to what the results will be. 
How can we keep our loom fixers in- 
terested in their work if all loom fixers 
are paid the same rate of wages? Is it 
fair that the man who is running a sec- 
tion and getting 85 per cent. production 
should receive as much reward as the 
man who is running a section and get- 
ting 95 per cent. production on the same 
class of goods—the same style of looms 
and all other conditions being equal? 
There is not a mill man in the hearing 
of my voice, but knows that these con- 
ditions exist, and that they exist in al- 
most every mill in the country. It may 
not be that the percentage is quite as 
wide as from 80 to 95, but there is any- 
where a variation of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. between a good fixer and a poor 
There is not only a difference in 
production, but there is also a difference 
in the quality of the goods. There is a 
difference in the supply bill. There is a 
difference in the interest of the weavers 
on the section, for the man who gets 
the greatest production usually has the 
smallest repair and supply bill and is the 
best contented weaver. Therefore, he is 
entitled to greater compensation than 
the man who has a large supply bill, a 
large repair bill and medium production 
-and dissatisfied weavers usually fol- 
lowing in the wake of these conditions. 

There are reasons which will be ad- 
vanced why loom fixers should not be 
paid by the piece, namely, that there are 
conditions over which the loom fixer has 
no control, as he is not responsible for 
the yarn that he receives; he is not re- 
sponsible for the way warps are slashed; 
he is not responsible when yarn is not 
ready and that he has looms waiting. He 
is not responsible for any of these con- 
ditions, and many other conditions that 
could be enumerated; nor is he respon- 
sible for having to wait for supplies and 
repairs. All of these items would enter 
into the question of his production and 
his pay, and this is the very reason—and 
one of the strongest reasons—why he 
should be paid by the piece, so when 
these conditions do exist he can register 
a “kick” that can be heard around the 
plant and that will bring results, whereas 
they are now usually allowed to go by, 
the plant suffering as a result. 


one. 


HESITATES TO COMPLAIN 


think for a moment that a 
ixer would sit passively by and wait 
for warps, or wait for them to be drawn 
in, Or wait for supplies or repairs, and 
iccept poorly prepared work, if his 
wages depended upon it? At the present 
time he is more or less inclined to say 
nothing about it, rather than to stir up 
inything that might reflect upon his 
verseer, or bring about a condition that 
vould not be pleasant and possibly re- 
ult in his dismissal. 

Under the piece rate system, the fixer, 
n my 
mum 


Do you 


opinion, should be paid a mini- 
wage, that would insure him at 
east as much as he would get under 


irdinary conditions for loom fixing. 
his minimum wage would be paid 
when any condition prevailed over 


vhich he had no control, such as wait 
ing for warps, waiting for supplies. or 
waiting for repairs. The rate 
system should be based so that his earn- 
ing capacity would be much larger than 
it would be under any day system that 
might be in operation. In this way the 


piece 


fixer would become practically the over- 
seer of the number of looms that he is 
running, seeing that the warps were 
right, registering a protest if they are 
not, seeing that the warps are supplied 
to him on time, seeing that the yarn 
that came to him is right—and in fact 
doing the things that we are now at- 
tempting to do through our system of 
organization with the second hand, the 
overseer and the superintendent. We 
are not organized down to a fine enough 
point to get the results that we are en- 
titled to. It would be much easier for 
a section man or a fixer to look after 
ninety looms and see that the conditions 
above outlined are being given the 
proper attention than it would be for a 
second hand to look after a thousand 
looms with all the complicated condi- 
tions that come up, or than it would be 
for an overseer to look after a couple 
of thousand looms. To get the fixer te 
do this extra work and to show this 
extra interest is the reason he should 
be paid by the piece, and a rate fixed 
so that he would be rewarded for actual 
results that he would be able to obtain 
from the number of looms over which 
he has charge. It is purely a matter of 
organization, and the purpose of this 
organization is to get results, and to get 
the results the men must be paid ade- 
quately, and be paid fairly for the re- 
sults they get. There is no other way 
that it can be done, that I know of, be- 
cause you cannot keep up interest among 
men when they are not rewarded for 
the work that they accomplish. You may 
get results by other methods, but they 
are not lasting and the spirit is lacking, 
and they are not a real benefit unless 
consistenly carried out day by day, and 
to carry them out consistently they must 
be on a basis that is equitable to the 
men performing the actual labor. To 
my mind, there is not a more important 
class of men in a cotton mill than the 
loom fixers. On them depends the 
character of the goods that are turned 
out for our customers, and on our cus 
tomers depends our success or our 
failure. On our loom fixers falls the 
task of using up and taking care of the 
mistakes made in other parts of the 
mill, all of which are too numerous to 
mention, and all of which mill managers 
know too well. The mistakes of the 
card, the spinning, the spooling, the 
warping and the sizing rooms are an 
inheritance of the weave room. The 
weaving room suffers doubly when bad 
yarn is turned over to them to put into 
cloth. The mistakes could be overcome 
to a very large degree, if our loom 
fixers felt it was to their interest to 
register just complaints—which should 
be done in the spirit of good will and 
with only the idea of helpfulness to the 
department where the errors are made. 
Nothing is more stimulating than just 
and kindly criticism. It stimulates us to 
activity and concentration on 
the work in hand. 


greater 


COOD FORCE WOULD RESULT 


If our fixers were paid by the piece 
and the weavers on their 
under their control, and the 
are not allowed to chang¢ 


section put 

overseers 
them at will 
to other sections where the fixer’s job 
Was run down and where he was en 
deavoring to pull up the production, the 
results would be that the fixer would se¢ 
that he had a good set of weavers work- 
ing for him and that he afforded them 
every facility for getting as full produc- 
tion as 1s consistent with good work, for 
the reason that his earning capacity 
would be largely governed by the class 
of weavers that he had. We all know 
that the longer a weaver is on a set of 


looms the more efficient he becomes and 


the greater the output. We keep a very 
complete record of the output of the 
sections of our weaving work, also the 
output of each individual weaver, and a 
loom fixer is never changed, nor is a 
weaver ever changed on a set of looms 
when they do not show a decided falling 
off in output either on the section or the 
set of looms affected. 

It would also greatly facilitate the 
work of the overseer, inasmuch as the 
fixer would be on the lookout among 
his friends who are weavers, to secure 
for his section the best weavers to be 
obtained, and he would also have a per- 
sonal interest in keeping them satisfied 
and contented. We all know that the 
great burden to-day inflicted upon over- 
seers and mill men generally is not so 
much the technical part of cotton manu- 
facturing as it is the question of keep- 
ing an adequate force of contented 
workers. In my opinion it would be a 
most potent force in the stabilizing of 
the weave room, and instead of our hav- 
ing so many changes of weavers or fix- 
ers, we would get down to the place 
where changes would be comparatively 
few, and changes in the cotton mill can 
only be stopped, or reduced, by the man 
who has any authority whatsoever over 
the operator being intensely interested 
in his work and in maintaining the or- 
ganization. In co-operation and unity 
there is strength, and_ responsibility 
steadies a man more than any other one 
thing. The entire responsibility of run 
ning a section put upon the section man 
would steady him a great deal more than 


anything that I know of, and would give 
him that interest in excelling that noth 

It would also open up 
to him in that he would 
be directly responsible for the managing 
of his section, and it would train him 
for advancement and teach him to come 
in contact with the human element of 
industry as nothing else can. 

Our organizations are made up of all 
kinds of people. We hear a great deal 
nowadays about a square peg in a round 
hole and a round peg in a square hole of 
industrial management, scientific man- 
agement and efficiency. Summed up in 
one short sentence, it simply means the 
ability to organize and hold your organ- 
ization together and get the maximum 
results with the minimum expenditure 
of time, energy and money. To do this, 
every man must be interested, must be 
satisfied, and must co-operate. 

In conclusion, the reasons for paying 
fixers by the piece are: 

Ist. It is more equitable. 

2nd. It insures better production 

3rd. It will build up the personnel of 
the organization. 

4th. It allows the overseer more time 
to devote to his work. 

5th. It will assist in eliminating poor 


work 


lie else call do 


a new avenue 


6th. It will make work of fixer and 
weaver mutually advantageous and 
create a better working understanding 


7th. It will create a spirit of help 
fulness 

Sth. It will develep fixers in the art 
of handling the human element 


A Plan for Better Technical Papers 


By F. Gordon Cobb 


this 
first of all, in- 
tended to make us more efficient over- 
seers and superintendents. We do not 
seem to get the exchange of 
these meetings we should. 

[ want to say that the plan or idea 
I have to present is not worked out in 
detatl. But I hope it will give some of 
you food for thought, so that we may 
get together and perfect a system 
whereby we can get away from the 
monotony of merely having one man’s 
ideas expressed in a paper which is 
read at the meetings. There should be 
some plan that would give us the bene- 
fit of the knowledge of all the mem 
bers, rather than hearing from only a 
few. 

My idea is that we, as 
master mechanics, and superintendents, 
are seeking more light on the practical 
manufacturing problems. There are so 
many men that we do not hear 
from at the meetings because many of 
them wait to be asked to present a 
paper, and the most of us do not like 
the idea of getting up before an au 
dience. 

Now an- expert 
carder, cloth room man or master m¢ 


F I understand the object oi 
association it is, 


ideas at 


overseers, 


good 


weaver, spinner, 
chanic does not necessarily have to be 
a good speaker. In fact, 
most able overseers and superintendents 


some of our 
never take any part in these meetings 
more than listening to what others have 
Many of 
their men 
because 


the mills are paying 
who attend 


to Say. 
the expenses of 
these meetings they expect 
them to learn something of benefit to 
their jobs. If the mills are taking that 
much interest it does seem to me that 
we should make special effort to give 
them value received for their money. 

I know that there are thousands of 
good ideas that come to these meetings 
and go away with the originator of 
them, unknown to the rest of us. 

Now be honest with yourself when 


I ask this question: Is it not a fact 
that many of you know bette: 
of doing certain things which you have 
not mentioned at these meetings? 
Well, now, that is the thing I am after. 
We want those good ideas of yours 
That is what the Southern 
Association is for. That is what will 
make it a That is what will 
make us better men on our jobs. That 
is the thing that will make em- 
ployers glad to see us come to these 
meetings. 
The 
Southern 
thirty 
due 


WavVs 


Textile 
success, 


our 


progress the 
made in the last 
years, I am confident, been 
more to our learning each 
other than from any other one thing. 
We long ago found out that a 
man does not lose anything by letting 
other men know what he is doing. 

If it had been possible to build a mill 
in the Desert of Sahara years 
ago, where its superintendents and 
overseers and operatives could have had 
no communication with other mill peo- 
ple, that mill would be operating today 


unprecedented 
mills have 
has 
from 


have 


twenty 


on practically the same system with 
which it started 
I imagine I can see in that mill the 


loom fixers going through the weave 
room on Saturday, giving each weaver 
a broom to sweep up with, and I can 
see little bunches of weavers standing 
talking while their looms are also stand 
ing. Up in the 
see the band boy making knots by hand 
and the 
knots, and in the card room I can see 
that old flat stripper pick up a flat and 
juggle it around a few times, then 
finally throw it out in the alley 


spinning room I can 


spooler girls tying chicken head 


ASSOCIATION A CLEARING HOUSE 
Now answer this question: Who has 
been hurt by telling some brother over- 
seer a way he has found to do some- 
thing better? Our association should 
be a clearing house for ideas to improve 


production and save waste. We must 





ADDRES 


ild fill up every 


such problems, 
work in the ; 
South Caro 
Association in 


rintendents 
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da cry Park Hotel, and naturally talk 
ing shop. One man told of a new idea 
he was putting into effect in his mill, 
hich would be worth several thou 

" dollars to the mills represented 

her thi 1 kne if I can see that 

“ rom wh < I nd lt 
dea is here in th oon nt ( t 
t d \ to excha he ood 
ice that have p d th h the « 
perimental stage d | pl 
practi ] 

Wi S weavers, 1 to ki he 
make our worl ett | ( 
to lowe s( ls, I et 

tter fixing, « 

Mr. Cloth Room Overseer, h 

you! der cut ut i bad pla ( 1 


he were to cut one inch closer to th 


ad place and save one inch of cloth for 
the mill, would that be respond 
ing saving in cotton for the mill or not? 
li you don’t know, then at these meet 
ings is the place to find out, becaus« 


there is some man here who does know 


COM MITTEE OF OVERSEERS 


wish I had the time to go 
with these illustrations 
department ot our 


I only 


into detail 


through every work 
to offer as a suggestion 
that the president appoint a 


tendent, who has been overseer of card 


going 


1 am 
supe Trin 


ing, as chairman of a committee on 


carding, and that all carders be auto 
matically made members of that com 
mittee Then have the chairman of 


get his carders classified 
goods 
appoint a chairman 
of each group of carders 


Have 


questions 


that committec 
according to coars¢ goods, hne 
and combed work 
each carder write out a list of 


which will, if answered cor 


rectly, help him out of some trouble he 
tal gled 


sliver, having to put in too 


is having in his room, such as 


work, nitty 
much twist, inability to mak« 
diates furnish 


can’t 


interme 


enough roving for the 


keep card hands; in 


speeders, 


other words, let him ask for informa 


tion on the things that give him most 
trouble Then have him write down 
any original idea he has put into effect, 


such as the better way to work scaven 
ger and roving waste, or any improve 


ment on any machine. 


Turn these papers over to the chait 
man. Then let the chairman of card 
ing, with his sub-chairmen, sift these 


papers down by eliminating 





questions, etc 


duplicate 


and compile one report 
read at our 


be 1 next mecting. 
This, it 


seems to me, will get the 


to 


formation into concrete form 


dqaing 1 
nd still have the best ideas, short cuts, 
etc., of all the carders in our associa- 


tion. At the 
lutely assure us of having a good paper 


same time it would abso- 


every department of our work. 

1 understand that this 
same arrangement is intended to apply 
department of the 
cloth 


partment, ete I 


(Jt course, you 


mill, spin- 


power de- 


) every 

yeaving, room, 
merely took carding 
ause it is the first process. 


LING SALESMEN’S COMMITTEE 


Now there is a part of our member- 


ship that has not been included in this 


plan, and although I cannot give them 
a practical idea, still I see no reason 
in the world why the traveling men 
cannot have the same arrangement and 
derive benefit from it. 


And by way of parenthesis I want to 
say right here that I know of 
instances where they have rather held 
back in saying something or taking part 


several 


in the discussions at these meetings for 
fear the mill men would think they 
were trying to run the thing. I want 


to go on record by saying that the over- 
seers and supe rintendents who compose 
the majority of the membership of this 
association are too broad minded for 
any such thought. 

We realize you traveling men have 
stuck to us, shoulder to shoulder, and 
that you have always been ready to de- 
vote your time and best thought toward 
making the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion a I believe I speak the 
sentiment of the full membership of 
mill men when I say we appreciate your 
work, and we want all the co operation 


success, 


trom you we can get 

Why can't you traveling men be class- 
ified into belting salesmen, starch sales 
have 


salesmen, etc., and 


each, the 


men, traveler 


a chairman for same as sug- 
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gested for each department of the mill? 
Then present a paper giving us your 
ideas as how to save our belts, the dif 
ference in breaking strength and adde 
weight obtained by using thin or thick 
boiling starch, why one mill uses doubl 
the number of travelers another mill 
does on the same number of yarn. Yor 
can give us the benefit of your experi 
without calling names or telling 
us your goods are the best in the world 
We know that, anyway. 


ence 


FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


However, whether you try the pla 
or not, [ am thoroughly convinced w 
mill men can devise some plan that wil 
st amount of help to us in thes 
meetings, and we must do it. 

The law of supply and demand ap 
plies to mill work as well as all other 
lines of work. If we grasp the oppo: 
tunity that the Southern Textile Ass 
ciation offers, we will certainly becom« 
more efficient in our work. If we ru 
our jobs better than other mill men do 
our employers will make more money 


be a Va 


and the operatives will make mort 
money. 
If the Southern mills are run more 


efficiently than mills of other sections, 
capital will be attracted to Southern 
mills, then more mills will be built, and 
those mills will need 
and superintendents. 

We have the logical location for the 
mills. We have the highest class labor 
in the world. We have for the finan- 
cial heads of our mills men who have 
workmen’s interest at heart—men who 
have come up from the ranks—men wh 
are big hearted and stand for the high- 
est ideals of gentlemen—men who have 
proven themselves master builders. 

We have a great opportunity; so let 
us get together through the Association 
to the textile industry that 
we have the most efficient overseers and 
superintendents in the world. 


more overseers 


and prove 


The Man of the Hour 


By J. G 


’ | SHE southern cotton 
be he superintendent or 


day by day is advancing to a nearness 


of humane sympathy with his employe: 
and solemnly since man first 
learned the importance of co-operation 


owner, 


more 


GROUP OF DELEGATES AT MEETING 





manufacturer, 


Mi [ all S 


does he ask himself the question, “ Am 
I my brother's keeper? ” 

By reason of the fact that the South 
to-day is pulling unto herself the fine1 
qualities of the manufactured product 
there must be a closer co-operative sys- 
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tem, a more intelligent laborer, and a 


more scientific management. May we 
see then, in the background, that the 
nan who would meet the splendid 
requirements of the dawning day 
must know the art of manufacturing, 
ot only by experience, but by 
nvestigation: must have a good portion 

f natural ability, and a clean char 
cter. 

No grander word than science ever 
ntered into human interpretation: it is 
he father of progress, the mother of in- 
ention, and the eradicator of supersti- 
tion. 

When this great industry, of which 
you are a representative, was in its 
nfancy, and only a few years since, its 
eading men still clung to the archaic 
dea that old age was fit only to steer 
this great ship through the troublous 
vaves of competition and that beardless 

uuth, however wise and well poised, 
xperienced and of good report, was 
thought insufficient for the task. But 
modern requirements have quickened 
ompetition to the extent that going at 
things in a half hearted way is unsatis- 
factory to say the least and it must be 
met, not only by a full knowledge of 
complete operation, but also of the 
quality and of the material used. 

It is rather hard sometimes for some 
men to throw off the old man and put 
on the new; they scotch themselves with 
fine physical proportions and _ other 
imaginative deceptions, but when such 
are thrown into the balance of progres- 
sive business they are found wanting, 
and this shall ever be their portion until 
they will have learned the insignificance 
of matter and that mind alone is 
triumphant. 

Hence you see, gentlemen, you are 
master of your position only to the ex- 
tent of your knowledge of it; therefore, 
the man who desires not to wallow in 
the mire made stagnant by the advance 
f the present scientific age must give 
thought, not only to the mechanism of 


scientific 
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machinery, but also, to those theories 
and technicalities whereby most efficient 
results are obtained. 

It is great, indeed, to possess a mind 
inpregnated by insight and progressiv« 
theories, but unless such a one is pos 
sessed with those innate or natural at 
tributes which are so essential to the full 
accomplishment of modern business re- 
quirements, we greatly fear that, should 
he enter the splendid realm of textile 


manufacturing, his last state would be 
worse than his first. 


We are told that a double 
man is unstable in all his ways, but 
sometimes it appears that a successful 
manager of so many different characters 
as are manifest in the make up of a tex- 

should be triple 
such an idea is har- 


minded 


tile organization 
minded ; 
bored only by those men who are lack- 
ing in natural ability, and unless such a 
nature can be reversed by experience, 
they will ever be stumbling blocks to 
efficient organization if kept actively in 
the business. 


however, 


You should have gn adaptable nature 
leavened by foresight and softened by 
sympathy; plenty of patience and of a 
co-operative turn; be a close observer 
and attentive; considerate but firm in 
judgment; even tempered and calm in 
emergency; too much dignity is repul 
sive, rather be unassuming and ap- 
proachable; be alert, energetic and never 
procrastinate; be pleasant and courteous, 
meting out kindness to whom kindness 
is due. You should be a teacher, and 
they who have not this ability are greatly 
handicapped as to the instructing of 
those who are dependent upon their 
knowledge. 


With all the above named qualities 
blended into one’s nature he may yet be 
a failure if he has not the ability of 
discernment and discretion. Admire the 
beautiful; beautify your grounds with 
vines and flowers; anything beautiful 
tends to the elevation of man. 


Cause and Prevention of Uneven Yarn 


By A 


HE first process in the mill after the 
bales have been opened is the mix- 

ing. This is or should be a part of 
the process of every mill, but in some 
cases its importance is underestimated. 
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By mixing we do not necessarily mean 
the mixing of different grades or varie- 
ties of cotton, but the mixing of differ- 
ent bales of the same grade and variety. 
This is absolutely necessary to produce 


>2 


“J 


the best results, for even when the dif- 


ferent bales are of the same variety, the 
same grade grown in the same locality 
and supp vosed t of the same length 


staple cae is “likely to be found a 
slight difference in length, color and 
conditions. There is also a great dif 
ference in the amount of moisture in 
the different bales. Some are too dry 
to work well, while others are too moist, 
and by mixing the dry cotton with the 


1 
| 


moist the dry will absorb some of the 
moisture from the damp bales and a 
better average condition is secured. The 
mixing also allows the opening up or 
expanding of the condensed cotton, leav- 
ing it in better shape for the action of 
the beaters in the picking process 

The common method for mixing in 
this country is to provide extensive floor 
space back of the feeders. The larger 
the better within 
When the bales are opened the cotton 
should | pe taken 
and scattered evenly over the floor; this 
should be repeated from other bales un 
til a pile or stack is formed containing 
cotton enough for several days’ run. 


This pile 


reasonable’ limits 


irom one or more bales 


of cotton will be composed 
many thin layers, each representing a 
bale more or less 

When this is fed to the 
should be taken in as nearly vertical sec 
tions as possible so that each arm full 
will contain parts of each bale. In this 
way a very thorough mixing is secured, 


machines it 


giving a more even and uniform condi 
tion of cotton from start to finish 

When waste is added to the mixture 
it will be very necessary to see that it 
is evenly distributed, for an excessive 
amount of waste in one place is lable 
to cause annoyance in working and pro 
duce bad results. Again, if the cotton 
being used has been compressed it is 
absolutely necessary that it be opened at 
least thirty-six to forty-eight hours be 
fore using in order to get the best re 
sults. 


IMPORTANCE OF PICKERS 


Much has been said and written about 
the importance of the pickers, yet | 
question whether it is fully understood 
how very important a factor in the 
production of good work the picker 
room is when intelligently and conscien- 
tiously run. Keep the automatic feeder 


as near the same fullness as possible, the 


hopper not being allowed to get over 






three-fourths full, An eve 
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Irregular speed f ke 
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J 1 lap full of thicl d 1 lace 
with different weights \ 
will make variations in S g 
th mill \ high-speed 
create a draft; 1f yout 
stronger than your fan draft, it will 
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the screen, causing 


blow the cotton of 
lumps in the laps 


} 
it 
Chis may e remedl 


to a certain extent, saad the eveners 


ire kept in good working shape. If they 
are not they can not respond to t 
delicate change in the weight of tl 
incoming feed. The result is that you 
have uneven laps. Lappers should 
kept well cleaned and oiled with enti: 
freedom of action ot working parts 
Evener belts should be kept free f1 
grease, lint and dirt and at the proper 
tension No matter what weight pet 


yard the laps are to be, the evener belt 
should be made to run in the centre of 
the cone, 

ment for either heavy or light feed 


} | } + 
which gives an equal adjus 


Che lap aprons should be kept in per 
fect repair; you can ill afford to us« 
poorly patched-up aprons, for every 
time your evener belt or lap apron slips 
it will cause light places in the laps, 
which will make uneven laps. Che 
writer would recommend that all aprons 
pulled with 
chains, which insures no slipping and 
When 


aprons of 


on pickers be sprocket 
prolongs the use of aprons. 
placing full laps upon the 
finisher or intermediate lapper, avoid re 
placing more than two at a time, much 
better one at a time and let them bi 
graduated from a small piece to a full 
lap; this prevents over-weighting of 
aprons, lessening the possibility of slip- 
ping and making thin places in the lap. 
Very accurate and sensitive lap weigh 
ing scales should be provided and sev 
eral weighings a day made on intet 
mediate lapper in order 
standard weight. 


kee p them a 


Every lap coming 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 


A TR 


During the Coming Summer DOG DAYS 
by adding to the comfort of your employees 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


is assured by installing an “‘Ebco” 
Cooler F ountain 


It is constructed throughout of extra heavy gal- 
vanized iron. The bottom, sides and top are 
thoroughly insulated. The ice chamber is excep- 
tionally large, holding 100 pounds of ice. It can 





LT 


be placed almost anywhere in your factory, where 
it is most convenient to your workmen. It is 
adaptable for offices, factories, mills, comfort sta- 
tions, etc., wherever cold drinking water is desired. 
Fill out the coupon below, and mail. 


\ 


The D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MEG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


D. A. EsBIncer SANITARY Mee. ( 


1 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Gentlemen 


Please mail us at once complete details ncerning “ Ebco” 
Sanitary Drinking untain Equipment, it being understood that 
his request places me at no obligation or expens 
NE Caen MELE eens hoon > oi he ea aS Sa ocala eta a eee 
Van ’ 
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FLAT STEEL HEDDLES | 


Mean 


Increased Production and Perfect Goods 


This is the most important factor 
in your business. Our heddles are 
the standard of the silk industry to- 
day. No thread will pull, chafe or 
break in our harness eye. There is 
no lost motion or waste product 
through faulty harness. 


Manufacturers who have used 
our heddles know and appreciate 
this. 


WE HAVE GIVEN YEARS OF STUDY — 


to the development of the finest har- 
ness. 


The Universal Ideal Iron End Frame 


is an evidence of our work along 

these lines. Through eliminating : 
waste motion, we help you cut your : 
costs, and increase your profits. 


Let Us Show You Low Cost Production 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100-18 W. Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Office: 


111° WASHINGTON STREET 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Eastern Office: 
76 DorrRANCE STREET 


> 
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m the finisher should be weighed, 
d only a slight variation should be 
allowed. 
CARE OF CARDS 


fo get good strong and even yarn a 
mill should have cards enough to do 
light carding. Cards should be ground 


oiten enough to keep them sharp 
at all times. Never wait until cards be- 
come dull before grinding, as any 


ount of bad work may be done. Good 
even sliver from the cards depends upon 
the grinding and accurate settings. The 
set of the cards depends on the length 
staple and quality of cotton being 
used. There should be a system of 
stripping the cards. Never allow the 
cylinder and doffer of cards to get too 
full, otherwise the card will comb the 
trash into the good sliver. It is best 
to strip each alternate card in line. Do 
not put the end up too quickly after 
stripping, but allow the sliver time to 
regain its normal weight before going 
into the can. Cards not stripping the 
same in flats or cylinder or both are not 
making the same amount of flyings, and 
will cause variations in slivers. Card 
tenders in putting on new laps 
should be taught to place them in very 
evenly. Cards should be kept clean at 
all times in order to prevent batches 
of fly from collecting and blowing or 
dropping into the web. Do not allow 
the can to run too full and tight. as 
this tends to stretch and weaken the 
sliver. The drawing frames are the 
most simple machine used in the card 
ing department. This is why the im- 
portance of these machines is many a 
time overlooked. The writer considers 
this machine among the most important 
in the making of good even yarn, and it 
should be looked after very carefully. 
Very often when the carder has new 
help to work and they are not skilled 
enough to put on other machines he 
puts them on drawings. This is a great 
mistake; there should be a competent 
and painstaking person in charge. Be- 
cause an improper working stop motion 
would let an end run through and if 
you haven’t a good man on the job he 
puts up the end, but fails to pull out the 
single drawing that he has passed. It 
may not be many yards, but by the time 
it has reached the spinning room it has 
increased many times this length and the 
result is weak and uneven yarn. A very 
important part of the drawing frame 
the top rollers, whether metallic or 
ather covered. It should be kept in 
od condition and properly oiled. 
If metallic rollers are used they 
uld be thoroughly cleaned once a 
week and all dirt and foreign substance 
removed from the flutes. If this is not 
done the flutes become full of dirt and 
llers will be slightly raised, thereby 
causing cut sliver. When leather cov- 
ered rollers are used they should be 
varnished often enough to keep them in 
good condition and with varnish that 
| not crack and peel off. When they 
taken out to be varnished each roller 
uld be examined and all worn and 
se covers should be removed, and the 
ght should be uniform on all rolls. 
llers should be spaced to suit the 
ck being used. 
Vorn out trumsets are a defect on 
wing frames and by all means see 
t the stop motions are kept in the 
t of order to prevent singling. The 
wing sliver should be weighed at 
st four times each day and changed 
irding to conditions, as the drawing 
me is the place to keep the yarn 
n. If the drawing is even there 
uld be very little changing to do in 
er processes. 
In the slubbing process there is no 


] 
le 
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doubling and it is the first machine to 
put twist into the stock and wind it 
upon a bobbin. Run just enough twist 
on the slubber to prevent stretching and 
breaking back in creel at next process. 
The machines, such as slubbers inter- 
mediates, speeders, jack and spinning 
frames should be overhauled, lined and 
leveled at least once each year. 

Flyer frames must receive proper 
attention if even roving is to be made. 
It is possible for the picking, carding 
and drawing to be almost perfect, and 
bad, uneven roving to be made on fly 
frames. In each machine there is a 
precess of doubling. This adds to the 
evenness of the roving if the frame is 
in good condition. Top rollers should 
be kept clean and well oiled; if not 
they will run dry, thus causing cut and 
uneven work. Keep all worn spindles and 
bolsters out of frames; have steps oiled 
every two weeks. Keep all bad bobbins off 
spindles, as bad bobbins will vibrate or 
shake and make the roving uneven. 
Steel rollers should be kept clean, free 
from laps; oiled regularly and stands in 
good shape. All crooked joints renecked 
and made to run true; gears should be 
set so as not to bind or cause the roller 
to vibrate, as uneven work will result. 


GROUP OF MILL SUPERINTENDENTS FROM 
GRANGE, GA. THESE MEN 
BEACH, S. C., ALL THEIR EXPENSES 


The rollers should be set to produce an 
even strand. One should be governed by 
the twist of roving, weight of stock, 
speed of roll and the length of staple 
being used. Creels and roller beams 
should be wiped off and not fanned off, 
as the latter causes bunches to catch in 
the work. Roving must not be laid too 
close on the bobbins, as the layers will 
ride each other, stretch the roving not 
too far apart; it should be laid so as 
to give a smooth appearance. Another 
defect on roving frames is the bobbin 
gears jumping here and there, which is 
caused by the being very dirty 
or not properly set. 

When bobbin gears are 
jump it causes the coils to override each 
other as they are wound on the bobbins. 
When bobbins are being unwound at the 
next process the part of the coil that is 
receiving the pull may be under another 
coil which will either be broken or 
stretched, making uneven work. Ends 
being wound around the presser a dif- 
ferent number of times allow the eye 
or hollow leg of fly to become clogged 
with dirt and cause hard or soft bob- 
bins to be made. 


gea®rs 


allowed to 


RUNNING OF FRAMES 

Do not let frame tenders run frames 
too full as this will chafe and cut the 
roving. Roving frame tenders should 
not be allowed to take up or let off the 
tension for great care must be taken in 
regulating the tension upon roving. If 
ends be too tight the roving will be un- 


even and full of thin places; if too slack 
roving will be wound on bobbins too 
loose, making soft bobbins which will 
stretch or break back in creels at next 
process, making uneven work. Roving 
frame tenders in creeling should not be 
allowed to lap their ends but join the 
ends together, thus saving a thick place 
in the roving. Frame tenders should 
not be allowed to make singling and 
doubling, for every singling and doubling 
made on fly frames means bad running 
spinning and weak and heavy yarn. 
Clears should be picked regularly. 
Tender should not be allowed to stick 
cotton under clear cloths in order to 
tighten slack ends, as this will damage 
the roving. With the best of roving de- 
livered to the spinning room, if not un- 
der good watchful management, uneven 
yarn will be made. Draft is a very im- 
portant item, as excessive draft will 
cause uneven yarn and bad running spin- 
ning. The draft should not exceed 
twelve, and ten fifty to eleven is much 
better for double roving. As I have 
said elsewhere the rollers must be prop- 
erly set to the length of staple, which is 
about one-eighth of an inch 
from center to center of 


greater 
front and 


middle roller than the length of staple 
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If the rollers are too close together the 
front roller will be biting the end of the 
staple before the middle roller turns it 
loose, thus causing cockly and uneven 
yarn. Avoid changing draft gears on 
spinning as much as possible, because 
nine times out of ten you will make a 


thin place in each end, on the entire 


oo 
~' 
bo 
~! 
a> 
vl 


I find from various tests that 
standard twist is the best, 
twist tends to weaken the yarn and de- 
stroy the elasticity. We should not run 
an excessive speed and produce waste 
and net yarn, as this makes trouble for 


frame. 
as too much 


everybody concerned and causes discon- 
tented help. Every end that is put up 
makes a thick place in the yarn 
should be overhauled 
lined and leveled. Spindles plumbed at 
top and bottom and guide wires set to 
top of same. Keep all bad spindles and 
bolsters out of frames. Guide 
that have grooves worn in them should 
not be used. Roving creels on all ma- 
chines from intermediate to 
should be in line and perfectly level. See 


Frames 


once each year, 


wires 


spinning 


that roving sticks are in good shape and 
not allowed to become nubby or brush 
like on the points, as this will stretch 
the 19ving and cause lots of uneven 
Have roving creels wiped each 
day, for if lint and cotton are allowed to 
collect around roving stick it 
will be hard to pull, and the roving will 
be stretched 

Keep the scavenger rollers in 


yarns. 
ends of 
good 


all times so as to 
thread 


order and turning at 
catch the sliver as soon as the 
breaks. 

If the sliver is allowed to collect on 
the thread boards it will fall off and 
catch into the other ends, breaking mors 
down or causing lumps and gouts on the 
ends next to it. 

Do not allow roving to wind around 
steel rollers and stay there, as this will 
leather roller and 
Keep all lumps of cotton 
make the 
make the yarn 

rings off of 


raise the top make 
them uneven 
out of trumpets, 
roving hard and 


worn 


as this will 
draw 
weak. Keep all 
frames, for good even yarn cannot be 
spun on a bad ring. Do not allow spi 
ners to let three strands of roving run 
into one end where two are all that art 
necessary 

Have the separators set exactly in the 
center between the rings; the travelers 
should be of the correct weight in ordet 
to give the proper tension to prevent 
the yarn from whipping against the sep- 
arators, as this will chafe and injure the 
yarn 

\nother very important factor in the 
making of good even yarn and good run 
ning work is that each overseer of the 
different should work in 
perfect harmony with others. Nothing 
but friendly relations should exist; they 
should consult together, take 
good will result 


departments 


give and 


advice, and 


Relation of Superintendent to Overseer 


By N. E. 


os it has never been my 
lot to be a textile superintendent 
or overseer, it has been my privilege to 
associate with and to counsel with some 
of your number, and | count these ex- 
periences occasions of pleasure and edu- 
cational profit. 

In the earlier history of the cotton 
mill industry of the South many of our 


superintendents were imported. The 
most aggressive men of this number 
have survived Many of them have 
made great contributions to the South. 


In a general way their policy was one 
of high pressure, by which means they 
hoped to arrive at a complementary re 
sult—namely, maximum production. 
Rapidly and naturally in the evolution 
of textile progress these 
now being filled by southern men of 
southern ideals, who learned to 
long and tedious apprentice- 


positions are 


have 
climb by 


ship each higher round in the ladder of 


success. 


This change in the source of leader- 


Spessard 


ship, together with the steady rise 
industrial standards, has brought about 
a changed relationship, not only between 


also 


How 


superintendent and overseer, but 
between overseer and his help 
fundamental principles 


ever, the same 


relations of individuals 


It is only the appli 


governing the 
have not changed 
cation of these principles that 
\nd, in proportion to the readiness w 
which superintendents and 
have learned to apply these principles in 
with 
they acquired prestige 


vari 
ith 


overseers 


ideals, have 
among both op 


Permit me 


harmony progressive 


and employes 
your attention 


erators 
bring to four of these 
principles : 

1. A common appreciation 

2. A common candor 

3. A common sense of human values 
4. Co-operation. 


COM MON APPRECIATION 


From statements caught on the wing 


many men prefer to work for MEN 
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Clinton, lass ,, 


The Reeves Pulley Company, 


N roh 22, 1917. 
No. 6 


VARIABLE 
SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


Columbus, Ind., 
Dear Sirs:- 


Replying to your letter of the 19th., we 





would advise you that the Lancaster Mille have five 

#6 Reeves Variable Speed Transmissions atteched to five 
90 ft. Tenter Prames. These frames dry and streteh 

the cloth to a uniform width, after being run through 

starch. Owing to the different widths and weights of 

cloth and different consistencies of starch used for 

different finishes of goods, these frames must be run at ' 
varying speeds to meet these conditions. Thie is most 
effectively done with the Reeves drive, the crank handle 
controlling the drive being conveniently located within 

easy reach of the attendant and he being able, with very 

little effort, to get the exact speed required for the 

various kinds of goods. 

The drives have been in service two and a half | 
years and, considering the severe duty and atmospheric 
conditions, the temperature averacing 100 degrees, have 
given very little trouble and can be recommended for 


reliability and ease of operation. 


information. 
Yours very truly, 


lancaster Mills, 


Ao 


Agent. 





above is one of five that were installed in the plant of 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 


Read their letter and you will readily understand why INDIANA 
Transmission is admirably adapted for this service. It Chicago Branch, Cor, Clinton and Monroe Streets 
itor to increase or decrease the speed of his tenter frame 
h mangle calendar and batcher, or any other textile Eastern Agents: 
juiring variation of speeds. The exact speed nn Watkins Engineering Supply Co...... Boston, Mass. 
siete hn rE Ge: ae eee ee Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter Co..New York, N. Y. 
Write for our special Textile Bulletin T-110 W. E. Shipley Machinery Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oblem of fuel scarcity 1s daily becoming more serious \ simple shifting of the controlling lever to various angles 
lanufacturers seeking 1 solution should — investigate wiggles out fine ash without wasting fuel, shakes out small 


TIC GRATE BARS 
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THOMAS ELLIPTIC 
GRATE BARS 


rock, slate and clinkers, dumps out all refuse by throwing the 
bars at an angle of 85 


7 -4 : 
beside Ss reduc 


ncy Made of the finest heat-resisting pig iron, these grates last 
' longest and cannot get out of order. 
s: this means t 
Send us the following information and we will show you 
how to get the benefit of a continuous high steam pressure at 
< . fraction of your present cost: 













No. of boilers used..... 
a No. of doors to front... 


Size of grate areas side 
wall to side wall 


Distance between front 
plate and bridge wall.. 


Kind and class of fuel 
used 
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THOMAS 
GRATE BAR | 
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BIRMINGHAM 
ALA. 
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ther than for WAGES. And there 
overseers who refuse to leave their 
perintendents, solely for personal es- 
em, when offered larger salaries. 
\ friend of mine who had been super- 
tendent of a mill for a number of 
ars was nearing a nervous collapse 
nd was obliged to take a rest for a 
imber of weeks. During his absence 
roduction fell off considerably. 
ral months previous to this incident he 
plained to me of the inefficient help 
was obliged to use. “It is a most 
nappreciative crew,’ he added, “ and 
et the directors expect me to get pro- 
uction.” In about a year my friend 
signed. A new superintendent, em- 
loying practically the same force, in his 
xth month reported the largest produc- 
mn in the history of the plant. Need- 
ss to say that he has a growing mill 
nd a satisfied working force. The lat- 
r knew how to appreciate men and 
they found pleasure in striving to follow 
his leading. 
Not long ago a gentleman from North 
Carolina described to me a recent visit 
f his to a well-known industry. One 
f the overseers was taking a vacation. 
\n understudy was in charge of the de- 
partment. With considerable emotion 
he referred to his foreman’s absence. 
‘When he left,” remarked the under 
study, “I went to all the boys and said, 
Mr. B is gone for a little trip; 
what say you to breaking the record?” 
hey We all began to whistl 
nd to speed up, and in less than a week 
| the trick was played.” On the return 
| f the overseer he was given a glad wel 
come. The satisfaction of his men was 
no less than his own joy and surprise. 


Sev- 


agreed. 


[To know that special effort has re- 
ceived 


turn, 


notice begets confidence in re 
Likewise no act of special en 

avor on the part of our fellow-work- 
en deserves to pass our acknowledged 
ippreciation. This habit of giving an 
utward expression to every fraternal 
impulse is a most effective antidote for 
the imperfections of men and hides a 
multitude of misunderstandings. 
COMMON CANDOR 


When men fully appreciate each other 


ere springs up between them a 


com- 

candor. Wherever we fail to find 

his open frankness in textile work, 
erseers and operatives alike are a 
hitting crowd in constant dread of 


being able to measure up to the ris 
ing standards of production or of being 
utclassed by ambitious men from the 
ranks. Where such conditions exist th 
uperintendents are usually uncommuni 


tive and uncompromising. It is no 

nger enough for a superintendent to 

ww his job. In addition, he ought to 
sort of social engineer 


Frequently in the past the 


super 


tendent has been a kind of textile 
yvnamo generating a current of driving 
wer into every department of his 
nt, and the efficiency of his over- 


rs has been reckoned by the amount 
cloth they could turn out with the 
mallest percentage of seconds and by 
eir ability to gear up machinery and 
n. May I not suggest that the big- 
st output of the modern superin- 
dent is not cloth, but men. And that 
is strength is to be judged not by his 
lriving power but by his leadership 
similarly am I missing the mark to in 
that the efficiency of the modern 
erseer is measured not solely by yards 
cloth nor pounds of cotton con 
imed, but by the conservation of life 
rimarily and by the production of 
loth secondarily and consequentially, 
Happy for industry is the dawning of 
more fraternal Everywhere 
hether in producing steel, automobiles, 


day. 
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shoes, ships or cotton and woolen goods, 
employers are looking for the produc- 
tion of men as their first and most val- 
uable output. Superintendents and over- 
seers are rapidly rising to this standard 
and to understand that their mutual in- 
terests are based upon this moral con- 
stant. Naturally enough, it takes men 
to produce men. When men have this 
common appreciation of each other and 
exercise this common candor in their 
dealings with one another they acquire 
a higher sense of human values of the 
men whom they lead—and let it be re- 
membered that the world’s really great 
men have been leaders and not drivers 

shepherds not muleteers. Of those 
human values | shall mention but three. 

BODILY VIGOR 

The first is bodily vigor. As superin- 
tendents, do you have efficiency tests? In 
them do you consider and plan for the 
improvement of the bodily vigor of your 
overseers? Do you see to the distribu- 
tion of health literature? Do you pro- 
vide means for and encourage healthful 
recreation for them and yourself? If 
there is a social service organization in 
your village, do you co-operate with the 
leaders in making it a delight for your 
men to relieve the daily strain in or- 
ganized wholesome play? Have you 
learned from your own experience that 
play rejuvenates the body, mind and 
spirit? Have you thought that men 
never get too old to play so long as they 
are not too old to be of and 
that men live well when they play well? 
\re you and your overseers comrades? 

As overseers, are using all the 
means at hand to become physically fit? 
By this I do not mean, do you keep in 
good health. When young most people 
are in good health. Indeed, considering 
how indiscreetly men treat their bodies, 
good health is a kind of providential 
What I mean is, do you 
have reserve Do you have “pep” 
and “punch,” both at 6 a.m. and 5 p.m.? 
Mathematically put, efi 
directly as health and brain power and 
length of 


service? 


you 


interference 
vigor? 
ciency varies 
indirectly as the square of th 
men’s belts 
FAITI 
The second of these human values 1s 
faith. I do not 
faith I mean that quality in the overseer 
that 
can do this work better than it has eve 
done I know I can work with 
my superintendent and that he in turn 


refer to creeds. By 


Says my position is not a job. I 


bec n 


means to give me every consistent means 
of support that my capability merits. | 
believe in my men and the company that 
market for t 


1 
} 


ie cloth my 
make, and that gives me an opportunity 


finds a men 
to produce a flawless fabric or a perfect 
varn with the physical, mental and social 
powers that I try to keep in daily repait 

By faith I mean not that electric 
power of the superintendent that drives 

that and when the in 
sulation of human patience and kind 


shocks burns 
ness wear off, that short circuits in pro- 
fanity and blows out thc 
respect and administrative poise, but 
rather that power of the sun in his 
splendor, brilliancy and warmth, which, 
after the showers of sanitation, living 
conditions, and safety devices have con 
served life, by his magic powers of per 


fuses of self 


sonality, counsel and friendliness causes 
the seed of courage and contentment to 
swell, to and to 
maximum efficiency 


grow blossom into a 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


human 
self-improve- 
said that you men 
“hold the keys of industrial progress.” 
If this be true, you with the men hold- 
ing similar positions in other industries 


The third and last of the 
values I shall 


ment. It has 


suggest 1s 


been 


control the destinies of 30,000,000 souls. 
I believe that employers for the most 
part are recognizing the human factor 
in labor. It is your high privilege 
jointly to relate yourselves to their pro- 
gressive ideals and to convince your men 
of their sincerity, and likewise to hear 
the cry of labor and to be the proxy of 
each. 


Your open field for development is 


social. Not less of textile skill but 
greater skill in humanics is the need 


of the hour. Do you get together in 
technical classes, clubs and group dis- 
cussions for mutual improvement? Do 
you develop understudies in your sev 
eral departments? Can you take a vaca- 
tion feeling that your understudy will 
carry on your work satisfactorily in 
your absence, or would you be jealous 
of him? Have you a scientific plan for 
promotion? Do you encourage each 
other to enter into the work of local 
organizations, such as_ educational 
leagues, health committees, churches, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s? Where this 
intermingling is in vogue there is a 
growing textile solidarity. 

These social forces are no longer on 
trial. Wherever they have been based 
on the eternal principles of brotherhood 
they have made good their claims both 
for workers and employers. And the 
textile industry together with mining, 
railroading, lumbering, yes, even farm 
ing, is calling for a united front from 
the ranks of superintendents and over 
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against educational, social and 
moral unfitness. The bugle call of to- 
day is improve yourself and make your- 
self fit. And let 
know that when he opens the 
his men, he is hastening the day of peace 
and good will in industry. Bodily vigor, 
faith and self-improvement, these are 
three human textile 
sion 


seers 


every superintendent 


way, tor 


values in 


progres 


CO-OPERATION 





The fourth and last principle ot 


is co-operation. In athletics we 


team work Individualism is out of 
date. Recall how long ago it has been 
since a general of an army has become 


spectacular move in a 
The 


occupy 


famous by any 
military engagement 
our battle lines to-day first line 
trenches with privates. Even so super- 
intendents will do well to yoke them 
selves up with overseers, for all must be 
comrades. Without this 
success is limited 
Committees for all kinds of purposes 
are composed of men of every station 
and department. What greater contribu 
tion could you men make to the accom 


officer Ss on 


comradeship 


plishment of this dominant world ideal 
than to sacrifice of your time, talents, 
and even of your money, as I know men 
Put your manhood behind 
the forces and organizations that make 
for bodily vigor, stability, mutual cot 

fidence and enriched life. Co-operation 


to be doing? 


Operations Under Keating Law 


UITE some time ago the operatives 
O of a spinning plant went on strike; 
this mill like many others, was a firm be 
liever in the theory that spinning is ex 
They 


a good spinner must have 


clusively a young person’s job 
believed that 
the nimbleness of fingers and the quick 
movements, possessed only by 


workers, but 


ness ol 
young irom necessity ol 
keeping the mill running they attempted 
to replace the striking youngsters with 
older help from other departments, and 
the experiment proved — successful 


There is a similarity between the above 


quoted situation and the present created 
by the The 


Keating law young el 


ment must be replaced to maintain a 
double schedule, which in a great num 
ber of mills will be the only feasible 
solution. In some spinning rooms the 
help affected by the Keating law 


cent. of the total 
What are the pos- 


successful adjustment ? 


amounts to 30 pet 
number employed 
sibilities for a 


AVAILABLE MATERIAI 


Almost every mill has in its 


ing, winding, or 


spool 
department 
workers above thi 
age limit who probably have been spin 


reeling 
sufficient number of 
ners previous to their present occupa 


tion, or at any rate possess sufficient 


skill to become efficient frame tenders 


in a short time, so the suggestion of 
changing all frame tenders under six- 
teen, to spooling, winding or reeling, 


and to switch an even number of spool 


ers or winders to the frames, is a 


feasible possible to run 
spooling or winding on an eight-hour 
schedule without difficulty, or probably 
without the installation of additional 
machines Even the differences of 
earning can be adjusted, by paying the 
older higher rate for 
spinning and the younger employes now 
switched to spooling or winding oper- 


one. It is 


operatives a 


atives on corresponding lower rates, to 
maintain their former earning level. 
There will be hardly any difference in 


is to-day the slogan of republics, 
empires and industry alike 
Scepesi 
manufacturing cost through such 
change ‘ 

IMPROVEMENT OF MOF FING 


These re-adjustments should prov 


welcome opportunity to correct anoth 

antiquated I ethod, dotting Is t re 
any reason why a number of employees 
should work only 30 per cent. of the 
working time and spend 70 per cent 


without any labor? ‘This is exactly the 


case to-day, and it is undeniable that 
if this lost time could be transformed 
into useful activity, the mill would wel 
come the increased production and the 
possibility for increased earning ought 
to look rood to the doffers nd SCCUTE 
a steady crew They could be useful 
indeed at the spinning, winding and 
recling operations, which under the 
ibove plan would run on an eight-hour 
schedule; the production o the de 
partment would be about 25 to 30 per 
cent ower than at present Thi | 

of production could be very well off 
set by employing the doffers in their 
time between doffing, to spool, wind 
or reel, paying them the piece rate for 
such additional work performed. ‘This 
plan presents very little technical d 

ficulty A number of spoolers o1 d 
ers can be moved close enough to the 
frames to make a quick summons pos 
sible, to stop the spoolers or wind 


and attend to the doffing 

DIPLOMACY REQUIRED 
outlined plan is worthy of a 
mills where the labor shortag 
will not permit the overlapping of tw 


This 
trial in 


shifts of spinners; but the changes will 
require diplomacy by the management, 
and the shifting must be gradual \ 


careful standardization beforehand 1 


ady isable 


and to-day, when the work 
within the Keating 
realize that the 
re-adjustment is the loss of 
and 
their sympathy and co-operation can h¢ 
secured to make such changes su 

ful 


ers coming 
alternative to such 
their jobs, 
their earning 


only 


consequently of 
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SHUTTLE BOBBINS | 





No. 4 


Shuttle Bobbins from seven- 
eighths to two inches in diameter 
and any length up to twelve inches. 
Suitable for all kinds of duck, up- 
holsteries, tapestries, asbestos, ratana 
or any kind of fancy yarns for auto- 


matic or other looms. 


OSWALD LEVER CO., inc. 


BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


13th and Cumberland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINDERS ESPECIALLY 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 
Walker Manufacturing 
Company 
Kensington Ave., and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 
- SLIDING HOOK AND 
Made with Iron or Wood Ends 
ASK FOR SAMPLES 
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W. H. Monty, W. H. Hutcuins, 
President and Treasurer. Vice-President and Secretary. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE 
and FLYER CoO., Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MANU- 
FACTURERS IN THE SOUTH—THE LARG- 
EST OVERHAULERS IN OUR SPECIAL 
LINE IN THE WORLD. 


Does your machinery need OVER- 
HAULING? Does your steel rolls, Fly- 
ers, Spindles, etc., need REPAIRING? 
Are you NEEDING Flyer Pressers, Rings 
of any kind, Guide Wires, Flyers, or other 
supplies? If so, thisis YOUR BUSINESS 
—OUR BUSIN ESS is SUPPLYING 


these needs. 


INDIVIDUAL SANITATION 


Without Running Water or Sewers 


Our Factory Built, Reinforced Con- 
crete Septic Tank Closet Outfits are 
scientifically designed. They are ap- 
proved by all State Boards of Health 
and their adoption urged in all rural 
communities, they offer 


Perfect Sanitation at 
Low Cost 


Easy to install, absolutely 
watertight. No soil pollu- 
tion. No running water or 
sewers required. No 
chemicals are used. They 
operate without offence, 
without cost and have 
Solved a Problem 


in rural and factory vil- 






lages. 
ADOPTED BY BIG CONCERNS ON A BIG SCALE 
Some Contracts Recently Finished and Under Way 


Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C .1200 Outfits 
Marshall-Field Co. (Welfare Dept.) and others, Spray, N, C 900 Outfits 
Pocahontas Collieries Co.. Pocahontas. Va ; 600 Outfits 
W isc ‘tt Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C ... 350 Outfits 
—- xceelsior and Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. ; 3 im ..354 Outfits 

“he al ik- Hoskins Co., Charlotte a << 170 Outfits 
M iyo Mi Mayodan, N, C ...275 Outfits 

Hundreds of others, 90 of our business, Repeat Orders. 


You can be sure our clients are getting something more 
tangible than PROMISES. Write for full information 


Sanitary Engineering eo 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Textile Mill Organization and Costs 


HE case described in the pre 
instalment of this article is 
Consider a mill where the 


vious 
sim- 
line 


ple. 
consists of a half-dozen or more styles 


and probably two or three using the 
same raw material with variations. An 
order register for such conditions is 
shown at Form 2. The principle is the 
same, but, of course, the construction 
is different. To meet extreme possibili- 
ities, it has been presumed that such a 
mill is sorting its own wool, using the 
various sortings for the blends to make 
up the styles, also buying some noils. 
Such a mill would naturally utilize its 
»wn low sortings, card waste and hard 
waste for the cheaper styles. 

This mill uses a wool which sorts into 
60 per cent. medium, shrinking 33 per 
cent.; 23 per cent. fine, shrinking 33 per 


cent.; 15 per cent coarse, stained, etc., 
shrinking 60 per cent.; 2 per cent 
strings, slipes, loss, etc. Therefore, 


from 100 pounds of unsorted wool they 
will obtain 40.2 pounds medium, 15.4 
pounds fine, 6 pounds of coarse, a total 
of 61.6 pounds clean, scoured 
ready for the blends. 

The mill buys some noils 
blends are made up in the 
manner: 

Blend 


wool, 


and the 
following 


AA, fine 


sortings, used for 
warp. 
Blend BB, medium sortings, used for 
warp. 
Blend No. 103, 60 per cent. medium, 
40 per cent. coarse sortings, used for 


filling. 

Blend No. 13, 85 per cent. noils, 15 
per cent. card and soft waste, 
filling. 

Blend No. 147, 30 per cent. card waste, 
70 per cent. hard waste, used for filling. 

The card and soft waste amount to 7 
per cent., while the hard waste (gar- 
netted stock) will yield 5 per cent. in 
proportion to the raw wool stock. 

The styles made are 

Style No. 3674-A, Warp Blend AA, 41 
per cent.; Filling, Blend 103, 21.15 per 
cent.; Filling, Blend 13, 37.85 per cent. 

Style No. 4200, Warp, Blend BB, 45 
per cent.; Filling, Blend 13, 55 per cent. 

Style No. 5700-F; Warp, Blend BB, 
40 per cent.; Filling, Blend 147, 60 per 
cent. 

It will be realized that a mill having 
such a complex problem in its materials 
will have to limit the sales of the va- 
rious grades in proportion to its 
“leader,” otherwise the wool must be 
sorted in a disadvantageous way, or the 
mill must buy on the market sortings 


used for 


as follows: 


suitable for the requirements, or stock 
up heavily in various sortings to be 
used the following season. All of the 


above causes will cut into the profit, 
not mentioning the danger of seconds 
and other production troubles. In no 
other branch of the textile industry is 
profit so dependent upon the wise util- 


ization of waste products as in the 
woolen industry. 





* Continued from issue of June 2. 


Control of Requirements and Purchases 
of Raw Materials—Forms That Are Used* 


sy Eugene 


The Order Register at Form 2 in this 


instance will show for each style of 
fabric, besides the order entry, the va- 
rious blends used in that style, also in 


what proportion each blend will enter 
into the construction of a fabric. These 
entries are made daily, while the ex- 
tension of the totals is made at the end 
of every week. For deductions, 
cancelations and errors, the method of 
entry is the same, but in red ink, and 
of course deductions are made instead 
of additions. 
BLEND REGISTER 

From these pages of the Order Reg- 
ister entries are made once a week into 
the Blend Register, shown at Form 3. 
According to the sorting tests, we have: 

Fine sorting, 15.4 pounds of washed 


such as 


STANDARD Piece SOYos_ 


Ssepest 


and soft waste, and 25 pounds of hard 
waste. This information is marked un- 
der the proper headings provided. 

Under Blend Proportion, the material 
required for orders of the various sort- 
ings is entered. The percentage, which 
is the difference between washed and 
unwashed wool, added will show how 
much sorted and still unwashed wool is 
required of the sorting. These entries 
are entered into the Total column of 
each sorting. 

The next problem is to convert this 
data into the convenient form of bale 
units. Since medium wool will yield the 
greatest quantity of the sorting, this 
will be used as a basis for transforming 
pounds into bales. A sorting unit of 


this grade is taken as 300 pounds. The 


ORDER REGISTER 


Season__/ 9/7 


Srrve NoCiewenh-g 367442] g 
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FORM 2. ORDER REGISTER FOR MILL WITH MODERN COMPLICATED CONDITIONS 
CLOSED AT END OF EACH WEEK. SUCH AN ORDER REGISTER MUST BE CARRIED 
FOR EACH STYLE 

wool requires 23 pounds of sorted wool, total quantity of unwashed medium 
equals 49 per cent. unsorted wool. sorting required being 10,719 pounds, 

Medium sorting, 40.2 pounds of this figure is divided by 300, and we find 


washed wool requires 60 pounds of 
sorted wool, equals 49 per cent. 
sorted wool. 

Coarse sorting, 6 pounds of washed 
wool requires 15 pounds of sorted wool, 
equals 150 per cent. unsorted wool. 

All the above will sort 23 per cent. 
fine, 60 per cent. medium, and 15 per 
cent. coarse. The mill will also have 
7 per cent. card and soft waste; 5 per 
cent. hard (garnetted) waste. 

The construction of the Blend Regis- 
ter is as follows: Sections are provided 
for each blend. From the Order Regis- 
ters every week the totals are entered, 


un- 


giving the quantity of each blend re- 


quired for the orders booked that week. 

The next section represents the orig- 
inal sortings. A bale unit of 500 pounds 
has been assumed, and it is also as- 
sumed that the sorting will incur a 2 
per cent. loss. 

Taking 500 pounds as a bale unit, 
each one will sort, according to the test, 
into 115 pounds fine sortings, 300 
pounds medium sortings and 75 pounds 
coarse sortings, and each bale of 500 


pounds will yield 35 pounds of card 


Bienp- 


that 36 bales will be required, leaving 
133 pounds over. These 36 bales are 
entered into the Requirements section 
of unwashed wool, and the 133 pounds 
left over is entered at the Medium Sort- 
ings section into the Over column. 

The next determine the 
relation of the other sortings and wastes 
to this 36 bales. This is done by mul- 
tiplying the various sorting units by the 
number of bales. In Fine Sortings it 
is found that the 36 bales will yield 
1,735 pounds more than necessary for 
the week’s orders. This amount is en- 
tered into the Over column of the Fine 
Sortings. 

In Coarse Sortings the 36 bales will 
yield 3,154 pounds less than required, 
and this difference is entered into the 
Short column of the Coarse Sortings. 
In Card and Soft Wastes, 36 bales will 
yield 801 pounds more than required. 
This is entered into the Over column of 
Card and Soft Waste section. In hard 
waste again the yield of 36 bales is 368 
pounds over the requirements. This is 
put into the Over column of the Hard 


Waste section. In noils, three bales, 


step is to 





Reaister 


[aon | Bioge| ao [eres [oare a7 Baie Unit 500 185 loss &% 
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Bare Unir 
Requirements 


which are bought, will take 
requirements of the week, 
a balance of 189 pounds 
During the week the 
purchased 10 bales of noils and 100 
bales of wool. This entry was made at 
the time of the purchase in the Pur- 
chase column. 
The week's 


is drawn 


care of the 
leaving over 


management 


entries are ended, a line 
and the balance of either over 
or short is brought forward for the 
coming week, to be added or deducted 
from the sorting requirements. 

The record now shows with absolute 
certainty that the purchases made will 
take care of about twice as much busi- 
ness as has been booked during the 
week; also, that there will be an excess 
of material in the fine sortings, card 
waste and hard waste, and a consider- 
able shortage in the coarse sortings. 
The management knows which lines 
should be pushed and which held back 
to obtain the proper balance, and will 
advise the selling agent to this effect. 
At the close of the season such records 
in the hands of a capable manager is 
of incalculable value. 

Every mill can put its excessive sort- 
ings into a desirable fabric and dispose 
of it with profit, if they know early 
enough what sortings will be excessive 
and in what quantity available. Even if 
circumstances require the purchase of a 
wool which the sorting and shrink- 
ing properties are different from the 
original, the record, nevertheless, 
requiring only minor alterations. 

The woolen industry has been selected 
purposely for the 
Purchase Control Ledger, this 
branch of the industry offers the most 
complicated proposition. The principles 


stands, 


discussion of the 
because 


of the construction are the same for 
other branches of the textile industry. 
Worsted mills, making yarns only, 
can easily combine the Order Register 
with the Material Register, and have 
headings for tops, noils, card waste and 
hard waste Worsted mills making 
varns and fabrics should use the above 


divisions, but provisions should be made 
for the various 


fabrics 


distribution of the 
varns used in their 

For cotton yarn mills the Order Reg- 
ister and the Material should 
be combined into one reserving 
material 


grades of 


Register 
record, 
one page for each grade of 
used. For spinning mills of 
the Material Register may be divided 
into the various grades of wastes, serv- 
ing as an index for waste contracts, also 
for the yearly waste production. 

Mills buying the yarn, whether for 
weaving or knitting purposes, need a 
different construction, which will be de- 
scribed in the next instalment. 


(To be continued) 


large size 


Canadian Co. Formed 
The Dextrine Products Co., Ltd., 


Was 
organized recently in Brampton, On- 
tario, to manufacture dextrines, British 


gums and size for textile use. 
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BELOW 
SURFACE 


LIVE OIL, tallow, cocoanut oil and 





other natural products used for soft- 


ening cotton are not in themselves 





soluble in water and therefore have 
but little affinity for water even if 


emulsified by the use of an alkali. 


Water, however, is the solvent used for both 
dyes and sizes and owing to the fact that these 
natural products do not readi‘y mix with 
water, when used either in the dve kettle or 
in the size, they tend to filter and remain 


largely upon the surface. 


Houghton’s Softeners carry both the dyes 
and the size into the furthest interior of the 
varn because they are soluble in water and 


will not filter from the water. 


Give us the conditions of use and we will 
send you full particulars. 


Since 1865 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Publishers of The HOUGHTON LINE 


Third and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


nen York Syracuse Baltimore Cleveland Chicago 
oston Buffalo Pittsburgh Cincinnati Detroit 
Martie rd st. Louis 


England, Ireland and Wales: Edgar Vaughan & Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 
Scotland: Jas. Ss. Crawford & Sons, Glasgow. 
Spain: La Maquinaria Anglo-Americana, Barcelona. 


Starcl 





TEXTILE STARCHES 


THICK BOILING STARCH. 
We manufacture several brands 
of thick boiling starches adapted 
to the various requirements of 
manufacture. 


THIN BOILING STARCH. 
Penetrates the warp, adding 
weight and increasing the 
strength. We manufacture thin 
boiling starch for sizing and 
finishing in varying degrees of 
fluidity according to the require- 
ments of manufacture. 


DEXTRINE. We manufacture 
all grades of dextrine and British 
gum. 


We are prepared to study 
your problems and show you 
how to use these products to 
your advantage and increase the 
efficiency of your process. 


For full information address 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Starch 
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Buyers Willingly Paying High Prices for 
Cottons—Exports Council Appointed 
to Control All Shipping 
Sellers of cotton goods for export 
atinue to meet with a brisk demand 
yr merchandise from many parts of 

world. The prime difficulty con 
nues to be a scarcity of merchandise 
which makes it impossible to fill much 
t the proffered business. Merchants 
leclare that export buyers have ap 
arently fully awakened to the situa- 
tion and that representatives of a 
number of markets are eager to place 
their business here despite the high 
rices which they have to pay. Indeed, 
is said that the price consideration 
s of small moment to those who find 
themselves in need of goods, and buyers 
> willing to follow the market without 
mplaint on its upward course. 
AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS 
Good _ sized 
leached goods have been made during 
the last few weeks and all kinds of col- 
red goods have continued in demand. 
rhe principal business continues, as in 
the recent past, from Mexico and Cuba 
ertain houses in this city have had 
lifficulty in communicating by wire with 
ustomers in Mexico. Whether this has 
een general or not it is hard to say 
Difficulty has been experienced prin 


GOOD 


sales of brown = and 


cipally in wires going to Mexico, thos: 
ming in the opposite direction and 
mmunications by mail being promptly 
received. Business from Australia has 
heen altogether satisfactory during the 
last three months on standard lines of 
ttons. Orders on specialties have 
roved relatively unimportant and have 
t been sought by local brokers. Phe 
\Vest Coast of South America is under 
stood to have been in the market with 
rders of a large volume during last 
veek. Porto Rico and other 
the West Indies have placed orders of 
good size. 
SCANDINAVIAN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Merchants who have specialized in 
business with Scandinavia have been 
considerably puzzled by several recent 
nnouncements of the British board in 
ontrol of exports, which have been 
cabled to this country by American 
msuls. One of these announcements 
made several weeks was to the 
ffect that the British authorities were 
a position to consider applications 
for licenses to export goods to Sweden 
vhich had been purchased prior to 
September 30, 1916. Inasmuch as Amer- 
an mills have sold goods to Sweden 
n quantity this and have made 
shipment of them, it is difficult to 
nderstand the meaning of such an 
inouncement. rhe interpretation 
laced upon it by one member of the 
rade—that it refers only to exports of 
nglish from Great Britain— 
ems plausible. Another announcement 
hich has been the cause of discussion 
is that stating that applications for 
lipments to Norway would not be 
onsidered in the sixty days starting 
une 14. Whether this refers to Amer- 
an goods or to British manufactures 
lely is being debated locally. 
LICENSING OF EXPORTS 
\n Exports Council has been ap- 
inted by President Wilson to super- 
se the administration of the recently 
nacted export control law. This coun- 


parts ot 


ago 


year 


goods 


cil is composed of the Secretaries of 
State, Agricultural and Commerce and 
the head of the Food Administration. 
It is understood that its policy will be 
one of regulating exports of all com 
modities by means of a license system. 
The Council will take up commodities 
such as coal and fuel and foodstuffs 
in the immediate future and will grad- 
ually include practically all commodities 
in its licensing system. ‘The purpose of 
the Exports Council will be to enforce 
the exports control act, but the President 
has explained in a special statement on 
the subject that its work will be so 


interfere to the least 


conducted as to 
possible degree with the course of 
possibie degree with the course ¢ t not! 


mal export trade. 
FRENCH IMPORTS 


Modification of Decree Allowing Regu- 
lated Shipment of Merchandise 
WASHINGTON, June 25 Late in 
March the French government caused 
great consternation in commercial cit 
cles by the issuance of a sweeping de 
cree prohibiting the importation into 
France of all articles of foreign origin 
or shipment. Two days later, however, 
owing to the strong opposition to this 
drastic measure, the operation of the 
decree was officially delayed and some 
what modified. Since that time, much 
to the relief of many American export 
ers who have large interests in French 
trade, the situation has been clearing up 
gradually stands approxi 


and now 
mately as follows: 

The prohibition is not 
imports tor Government account goods 
proved to have been shipped direct to 
the publication of the 
decree, or declared for ware 
housing before its publication. 

It is further modified by the provi 
sion that exceptions may be authorized 
by the Minister of Finance, on the pro 
posal of the Minister of Commerce, and 
that the importation of certain goods 
regarded as absolutely necessary may 
be recommended by an advisory com 
mittee. Such a committee, composed o! 
twenty-four well-known officials and 
business men, has been at work for 
some time and has divided the present 
imports into three classes. 

1. Merchandise which will continu 
to be imported without restriction 
This consists of raw materials 
necessary for production and probably 
of all foodstuffs, but will include very 
few manufactured articles. 

2. Merchandise considered to be 
useful, but not absolutely indispensable, 
the importation of which will be limited 
to a fixed quarterly amount. This class 
will include woolens and cottons among 
other goods. 

3. Merchandise of which the impor- 
tation will in future be entirely pro- 
hibited, except by special permission of 
the Minister of Commerce in individual 
cases. This class will include all goods 
regarded as luxuries. 

In spite of the ruinous effects which 
are bound to result in many cases, it 
is understood that the decree will be 
vigorously applied, mainly because of 
the feeling that France must be made 
self-sustaining during the war. At the 
present time there is an enormous grow- 
ing excess of imports over exports. 

The decree went into effect on April 
15, and supplementary lists and regula 
tions have been issued from time to 
time since then. 


applicable to 


France before 


goods 


class 





QUIETER MARKET FOR 
ALL COTTON GOODS 


Finished Goods Prices Being Adjusted to 
Parity with Gray Cotton 
Fluctuations Have Effect 


There is evidence of a growing quiet 


Goods 
Little 


in all divisions of the cotton goods 
market. Many lines of goods continue 
withdrawn from sale and at value, mer 
chants believing that it is wise to extend 


the time during which they will proceed 
most cautiously into the future pending 


the development of more stable condi- 
during the 


tions. Gray goods business 


week has erratic because of the 
fluctuations in the otton mar 


Brokers report that their business 


been 
wide TAW ¢ 
ket. 
is exceedingly one moment and 
almost heavy the 
went a slight weakening 
fluence of 100-point 


downward direction on the 


quiet 


next, 


Prices undet 
under the in 
movements in a 
part of the 
closed 


is in\ 
a any 


as the week 
] 


nigh 


raw mate rial, but 


were fully as 


quotations 
reached during the last few 
wert higher. 
finished goods, while purely nom 


weeks, ane 


in instances Lines of 


] 
staple 


inal in price, are undergoing an upward 
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adjustment to 
] 
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bring them in line with 


gray goo 


MEETING DUCK R REMENTS 


Government needs continue the dom 


1 
nd o1 ti 


nant note in the market, and 


which all other considerations are i 
econdary importance. Progress 1s_ be 
in meeting the 
of duck to 
Che 


continues its 


r many grades 
\rmy 


Cotton Goods 


equip the 
Committe 

] } 

daly meet 


ings, and is advertising steadily for 
large quantities of duck in = many 
weights and widths. The required 


looms for the 
duck is 


number of manutacture 
ft shelter 
by the 


readjustments \ 


; 
secured 
many war-time 
number ol 


tent being 
employment of 
large 
changed 


looms have been ove! 


portion of the capacity 


carpet 
to duck, and a 
of tire duck 
been put 


looms is understood to 
at the convenience of 
the Government Attention has 
the problem of 


have 
lately 
focussed on securing 
in sufficient quantities the coarse num 
yarns needed for these duck 
Southern spinners of 
instructed to r« 


bers of 
looms numbers 
up to l6s have 


serve their entire production. 


been 


EXPORT DEMAND IMPROVED 
\ brisk demand for goods for ex- 
port adds still another strengthening 


factor to the market. Many foreign 
buyers are eager to purchase goods they 
need at any price when the deliveries 
are right. Their chief complaint is of 
the difficulty of obtaining merchandise, 
because of the heavily sold-up condition 
of the market. Export buying has been 
well distributed, steady orders for small 
quantities coming in from many parts 
of the world. Improvement in the ship 
ping situation, which may be expected 
eventually, should have the effect of 
still further stimulating export buying. 
MOVING UPWARD 
Details of the new duck list, which 
provides for a 100 per cent. advance 
to become effective July 9, have been 


FINISHED GOODS 


made public. The new list has been 
printed and distributed. Civilian needs 
are becoming more and more difficult 


to provide for. Business in staple lines 
of finished goods of all kinds has been 


restricted by the unwillingness of 


. 

agents to book additional orders until 
they can see into the future more clearly 
lines of bleached 


Prices subject to acceptane 


Prominent goods art 
it value 
for spot 
were named 

l printer. 


} 1 


and goods “as made 


goods 
this week on percales by 
large Standard prints are still 
withdrawn fr 
the last 


mors ot 


mm sale nm many quarter®s, 


been 10c. Ru 
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price having 


sales of 8-ounce 
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iltogether nominal. Staple inghams 


quoted at ldc. during th 


ough these good 


were 
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merchants wl hay been ac 
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usiness on dress 
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ave had dithculty onl 
posing satisfactorily of cust 
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large quantities 
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ror the bag trad I 31-inch ‘ 
have been s« ld at 10¢ durin the weel 
Four-yard 48 squares are still at 12c., 
with 56 x 60s at 13c. There has been 
an improvement in buying of fine and 
fancy goods, operations in instances 
extending into next vear. India linons 
and nainsooks are reported as relatively 
active The advance guard of the large 
contingent of jobbers who make their 


semi-annual visit to the city in July 


has arrived in the market. They have 
been looking over the situation and in 
instances have placed some business 
In white goods lines merchants expect 
to go through the usual period of show 
ing their lines and awaiting the shocked 
surprise of buyers at the prices quoted, 
which will be more real this 


at any time in the past 


a surprise 
year than 


Notes 


Cotton Goods Trade 











M. C. D. Borden & Sons on Tues 
day made the following prices on spot 
| - . 

Comparative Quotations 
Spot cotton June 28. Last year 
Midland uplands, N.Y 27.15« 13.1% 
Print cloths: 
27-in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 74c 3%e. | 
Gray goods: 
S4-in., 64x60, 5.35 vd. .10%« 
39-in., 68x72 $75 vd 11% -12¢ 
39-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. .13 te f 
39-in., 80x80, 4 yd 14%ec 7% 
Brown sheetings 
in., 56x60, 4 yd 13 6 | 
in., 48x48, 3 yd 14 %« 7% 
36-in., 48x48, 4 yd 12 f c } 
31l-in., 48x48, 5 yd 9% 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd lite } 

Denims, 2-20s (Indigo).Nominal | 

Ticking, 8-oz...........Nominal | 

Standard prints .....Nominal | 

Stand, staple gingham..Nominal 
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Bids are requested on the following 
requirements for Government work: 


2914,” 12.4 oz. khaki duck for delivery July and 
August 

$14” 8 oz. khaki duck 

5” 1.90 Shelter tent duck 

3 1.90 Shelter tent duck 

en sail duck, No. | to 10 inclusive 

3614” No. 9 Olive drab duck 

3914” No. 9 Olive drab gray 

3014” No. 9 Olive drab duck 

Ss No. 2 Olive drab duck 

22” No. 2 Olive drab duck 


duck 


1814” No. 2 Olive drab duck 
2214” No. | Olive drab duck 
9 


2” 27, oz. Olive drab yarn dyed webbing 
5g” | oz. Olive drab yarn dyed webbing 
A large quantity of patches made from domet or canton 
flannel 134’7 x 214” 
Bids are also requested from makers-up for a large quan- 
tity of cooks’ aprons. 


Che specifications and samples for all the above can be 


had at this office 

COMMITTEE ON COTTON GOODS 
Co-operating with 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 


302 BROADWAY, 


CHE DEFENSE 


NEW YORK 


eleph Nes lV rth 3319 
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‘“*SANISEP’’ 


Patented (Trade Mark Reg.) 
Portable Sewerage Systems 


HE perfect System for Mill villages, suburban 
running 
Made of reinforced concrete with solid bot- 
toms and thoroughly waterproofed. 
work done 
proof and odorless. 


homes. and schools with or without 


away with, 


Endorsed by All Health Authorities 


Write for Catalogue 


Cement Products Company 


MURCHISON BLDG. WILMINGTON, N. C. 


328 Chestnut St., Oliver Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


East Point, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


YUNGYYUOLAANUAAS SUS 400 AEE ALGER YUU 


HULDA 


All scavenger 
no chemicals required, fly- 
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SANE 


—— SYSTEM 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTION 


_ INSTALL 


OUR 


SYSTEM chips 


An efficient, thoroughly de- 
veloped, Continuous Series Ex- 
traction System, insuring the 
complete exhaustion of the 


All dirt and other foreign 


and make matter excluded from the 
vacuum concentration pans 
your own which are constructed of such 


EXTRACT 


and 


HEMATINE 


materials as to avoid discolora- 
tion of product. 

Result: All of the extract 
content from the wood secured 
and delivered as the highest 
quality dye, either of the proper 
solution strength for your own 
use, or as Logwood Crystals 
ready for shipment. 


| The Walter E. Lummus Company 


173 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 


= NVULMUWUULLULNN ULATION 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, 


Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Machinery 


for 


Textile F abrics and Warps 





6-ROLL HYDRAULIC PRESSURE CALENDER 





The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company 


N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Office —30 Church St. 
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RAWHIDE 
LOOM 
PICKERS 











WAHL AULA Bd 





Are carried in 











stock in all stand- 
ard styles and are 


ready to go on 





the loom without 


A i 


fitting. They are 
made of the best 
buffalo hide to be 


obtained and are 


a 


eee 





alWays uniform 


in quality. 








SPR pennant 


LOT 


PASM Oe 


MTN Ne 


POET 


WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard St. New York 


TUUUUOETEDEADUOTNTN TATE ta 





Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
Cambrics, Longceloths, 
Lawns and Nainsooks 
Markets 


UU 





For Home and Export 


aw Te 


ail 


(QUAN ULU0 L 


SOUTHERN 
MILL SECURITIES 


E 
E 
We are at all times in a ee 
i 





Te TP 


position to quote excellent 
markets for all mill securi- 
ties and solicit correspond- 
ence relative thereto. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Equitable Building New York City 


POUT LATCH) 
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and “as made” goods, subject to ac- 
Scout percales, 14 and 15c.; 
\merican cambrics, 15 and l6c. Prints 
are still withdrawn from sale, the last 
price on the indigo staples being 10c 
Leading commission houses continue 
to hold practically 
value. In instances where the 
has cleared up for 
a few lines have 


ceptance : 


all lines of goods at 
future 
certain merchants, 
been placed on sale 
again. 

Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of the Hunter Manufacturing 
and Commission Co. as agents for the 
Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills and 
the Judson Mills of Greenville, S. C. 
This change, which becomes effective 
July 1, has been rumored in the market 
for some time. 

The John Farnum Co. has anounced 
new list prices on tickings, placing them 
on a basis of 37c. for Conestogo 10 
ounce and 36c. for 9-ounce goods 

Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, T. Holt 
Haywood Department, have placed Man 
chester and Jack Rabbit tickings on sale 
again. These withdrawn 
several weeks ago 

Labor difficulties are everywhere a 
source of much annoyance, both present 
and anticipated. A mill which has no 
means of knowing how many of its op 
eratives are to be caught in the selective 
draft for the new National Army is 
merely doing the sane thing by pursuing 
a policy of extreme caution in disposing 
of its goods farther ahead than they are 
already taken. 

Mills and merchants will do well to 
make every possible provision for the 
congestion of transportation facilities 
which is sure to come in the fall with 
extensive troop movements. 


goods were 


COTTON GOODS IMPORTS 


Figures for May Shipments to Port of 
New York 

Statistics of cotton goods imports into 
the Port of New York during the month 
of May have been issued by the Custom 
House. The totals given are as follows: 
Unbleached cloth, 1,003,783 square yards, 
valued at $135,104: bleached cloth, 
1,244,622 square yards, valued at $196,- 
240; piece dyed, 2,130,426 square yards, 
valued at $644,893; printed, 182,385 
square yards, valued at $54,170; other 
dyed cloth, 821,204 square yards, valued 
at $159,277. 

England naturally has the largest to- 
tals to her credit. All the gray goods 
covered in the total of 1,300,783 square 
yards were imported from Great Britain, 
957,810 square yards 
land, and relatively small quantities 
from Scotland and Ireland. Of the 
bleached goods imported England fur- 
nished 658,440 225 
square yards coming from Switzerland; 
shipments wer¢ 


coming from Eng 


square yards, 357,2 
also made from France, 
Italy, Scotland, Ireland and Japan. 

Of the piece dyed cotton goods im 
ported during May, England, Scotland 
and Ireland furnished 2,051,510 squar« 
yards out of the total of 2,130,426 square 
yards. Prints from England _totallea 
149,845 square yards, France sending 
only 11,417 square yards, and Japan 
4,851 square yards In “other dyed 
cloths,” however, England’s total of 346, 

2 square rivaled by 279,620 
from Japan, and 167,331 
from Scotlan 


yards is 
; wil 
quare yards 


square yards 


CasTINE, Me. It is understood that 
the plant of the Castine Line & Twin 
Co has been sold, a ee that the new ow1 
ers of the plant have dismantled it and 
shipped the machinery to Gloucester. 
This industry, which was established 
; rty ee, ago by Ie ohn Dresser, was 
purchase 1 about fifteen vears ago by | 
2 ee ae aaes and since his death has 
been operated by his widow. 








_ PRESSPAPER 





MASE UTUDD $1004 | FOTH TED TED CCRT TERA eT ELTON TET CENT TELL 


LF. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


ee 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


gamma Mm | | 


MDCETOLDS CEU CED ORY NA 
eT OR eT 


SIMPSON- EDDYSTONE FABRICS 
FOR DOMESTIC, EXPORT & CUTTING TRADES 


Kensington Repp 
Morris Repp Cretonnes 
Wash Goods Staple Prints 


SALES DEPARTMENT - 72 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 
THE EDDYSTONE MFG. COMPANY 





Lynnenes 














EsTasLisHep 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Cc OTTO!) _. DUCK 


SAch ARMY 


39-41 Thomas Street NEW YORK 
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_ REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 


22 and 24 White St., New York 


MILL AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


UNNNLUEGTANNNHENNNTE 1 m1 ! UT HOPUENENENETE 


are open for the selling agency of a mill 
manufacturing 


Cotton Huck and Turkish Towels 
Bath mats, wash cloths, scrub cloths 


(After Aug. 1, 1917, at 443 to 449 Fourth Ave.) 


Corner 30th Street NEW YORK 


SHATTER ARANETA AAT TT 


Cotton 
achinery 


COTTON BALE OPENERS REVOLVING TOP FLAT CARDS 
LATTICE CONVEYORS DRAWING FRAMES 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS SLUBBING FRAMES 

HOPPER FEEDERS INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
BREAKER PICKERS ROVING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE PICKERS JACK FRAMES 

FINISHER PICKERS CLOTH TRIMMERS 

THREAD EXTRACTORS ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. | 
Woonsocket Rhode Island U.S.A. 
Southern Representative J.H.Mayes, Independence Bldg, Charlotte. N. C | 








8) SPECIALTIES 


Highest Grade For All Purposes 


Best Value Inquiries 
Solicited 


JACQUARD CARDS 
hideken tons, Aeon ee Pe CU, pW Ss... 
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“Wake-Up, 


America!” 


TU RBO2e ae. 
HU MIDIS 


Back your conviction that now 15 
the time to reduce production COSTS. 
You have been on the fence a long 
time in the matter of humuidifying 
vour mill. You have watched others 
install apparatus but have decided 
to get along for a time, at least, with 
old methods. “ Wake up, Amer- 
= ica!” has its industrial as well as 
military significance. Uncle Sam 
wants you to be industrially pre- 


pared—vyou know why. 


Write to-day that you are willing to 
give us a chance to show what the 
LURBO HUMIDIFIER can ac- 
complish in your mill. There is no 


obligation to this. 


Just a line that you 


are redayv 1s enough, 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


J.S. COTHRAN, Manager Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 


WHILINNNANN Miia 






S.O.S. 





NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Vanufacturers of National 
Counting Machines and Na- 
tional-Chapman _ Elevating 
Trucks 
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NATIONAL 





Your 


Man 





’ : ‘ ; 
HE wireless S$. O. S. reaches every 
point of the compass—instantly. 

So the turn of a key on the National Calling Sys- 

tem instantly sounds the code call of the man who 

is wanted in every corner of every department of 

the mill. 

Think what it means to be able to locate an executive in- 

stantly, with not the slightest delay when he is wanted to 

answer an important outside telephone call—no interference 
with his freedom of movement throughout the establish- 
ment, because he knows he can be found in a moment any- 
where he goes—no time wasted by employees in answering 
telephone calls regarding his whereabouts—and then the 
time saved by the telephone operator which can be put to 


, good use on odd jobs in the office. 


lhe National Calling System is a great saver of executive 
time, and executive time costs money. 

Space will not permit of a more detailed explanation. Send 
for complete information contained in our Illustrated 
Booklet 14C. 


NATIONAL 

CALLING 

SYSTEM { 
INSTRUMENT 


(Electrical Division) 


65 Bridge Street 


The Textile Trucks 
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roves the SSPERK. C1 the local mar per cent.; Cor ell, 18 per cent ; Union, Brook de Mills 160 162% Sharp Mfg. Co. com R21 87% 
as to leave very little to be said to 29% per cent. Clifton Mfg 107% Sharp Mfg. Co. pt ‘ ane 
. 1] > t Cc tor 1 122 Mill ) 6 
th th In 1910—Cornell, 18 per cent.; Har ; : ' 


( imb Mfe 110 a ber Mill 
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TO MEET COMPETITION 


You must be equipped with the 


Most Modern Machinery and 
Most Economical Methods 


Can you afford to transfer half hose 
tops by hand in the daytime only when 
by ssiog- om Sieddl EL Machine 
this expensive labor may be saved, and 
the machines run 24 hours, thus more 


than doubling production. 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Utica 
5 Sun Life Bldg. 5 Blandina Street 
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ENGLAND TO GRANT 
HOSIERY PERMITS 


Official Confirmation Received — Trade 
Still Indefinite as to Openings 
—Silk Goods in Demand 
Official confirmation has been given 
to the persistent rumors which have 
prevailed in the hosiery trade for the 
last few weeks regarding the modifica- 
tion of the British embargo on cotton 
hosiery. Advice received at the De- 
partment of Commerce the early part 
of the week contained the information 
from the American Consul-General, at 
London, that licenses will be obtainable 
on application for certain quantities of 
cotton hosiery. Since hosiery is defined 
by the British authorities as any gar- 
ment made of fabric produced on a 
knitting or hosiery machine as distin- 
guished from woven fabrics, this of 
course indicates that underwear is in- 
cluded. This latest development in the 
remarkable series of changes which 
have featured the importation of these 
commodities into England has occa- 
sioned considerable interest in the trade, 
especially among those firms who have 
made exports their special line. While 
it is generally doubted that mills now 
busily engaged on both Government 
and civilian orders will be at all in- 
fluenced by the lifting of the embargo, 
the change in the restriction is of vital 
concern to those firms who have had 
shipments on their hands owing to in- 
ability to export. Some of this is not 
applicable to the home trade. As was 
stated in these columns about a month 
ago, some of this merchandise found 
its way into the open market, specially 

infants wear. 

Developments in the exportation of 
cotton hosiery, however, now include 
still another factor, namely the decision 
during the week on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to create an Exports Coun- 
cil which is to have absolute control of 
exports of all materials. Owing to the 
growing stringency which characterizes 
the supplies of knit goods, it is quite 
likely that steps may be taken to limit 
the exportation of these articles, much 
needed as they are by Federal troops. 

SPECIALTIES SELLING WELL 

Practically the only events of interest 
in the hosiery market during the week 
have been the opening of additional 
lines of preliminary specialties which 
always form an advance guard of the 
main opening. Further lines of infants’ 
hose have been shown with more or less 
imited production on these goods being 
sold. Active interest has been shown 
in these lines by visiting buyers, even 
hough the 


cs. 


prices show radical ad- 


SILK GOODS IN DEMAND 
he rapidly advancing prices of raw 
lk and the fear of Government tax 
on this material has stimulated buyers 
silk hosiery to a remarkable extent, 
lzing from the experiences of mills 


s 


recently opening lines of these goods 
lor the new season. The production 
Was sold up as far ahead as manufac- 
turers cared to go at that time, although 
it was understood that certain of the 


lines are to be reopened again. The 
wings were mainly to old customers. 


OPENINGS 


s 


INDEFINITE 

here is still no clarification of the 

tuation so far athe opening of spring 
s in the hosiery market is concerned. 
nditions in this 
try are even 


branch of the in- 
more indefinite than 
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KNIT GOODS 


' 
; 
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those prevailing in the underwear trade. 
As a matter of fact, factors are con- 
gratulating themselves that their date 
of openings are at least a month later 
than initial offerings in underwear. 
They will get a chance to see how the 
buying trade is going to act in the sis- 
ter industry and they will also have 
the advantage of at least another 
mouth’s knowledge as to the develop- 
ments in the raw material and yarn 
markets. At no time has there been 
such a very good reason for manufac- 
turers wishing to stall for time as ex- 
ists at present. It is generally felt that 
each additional week’s delay is a golden 
opportunity for sizing up the situation. 
Hosiery Trade Notes 

The Runnymede Mills, No. 3, Inc., 
Wilson, N. C., are understood to have 
changed hands recently. A. McDowell, 
president of the Scotland Neck Cotton 
Mills, has become president of the com- 
pany, and T. C. Walker, of Wilson, is 
secretary and superintendent. C. W. 
Jeffreys is to remain with the new com- 
pany. The equipment has been in- 
creased from 100 to 131 knitting ma- 
chines since the mill changed hands. 

The Illinois Knitting Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ill., which recently increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000, is 
going to build a large addition to its 
plant, 200 x 100 feet. This new building 
will be used for knitting and looping, 
and the present mill is to be remodeled 
for the dyeing and finishing departments, 
and the present equipment is to be 
tripled. The mills are now booked up 
with Government orders for hose. 

Wise & Whitlock, Inc., have received 
a Government contract for 360,000 pairs 
of wool socks. This is supplementary 
to the large order of 1,500,000 pairs of 
cotton and wool socks, on which this 
company is now engaged for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sales of infants and children’s hose 
have been made for a very limited pro- 
duction—generally not more than two 
or three months ahead, This method of 
selling is expected to characterize the 
formal openings for spring when they 


take place. 


English Hosiery Ruling 
WASHINGTON, June 25. 
ment of Commerce has received the 
following cablegram from the Ameri- 
can Counsel-General at London: 
“Comptroller of Import Restrictions 
informs me licenses will be obtainable 
on application for certain quantities of 
following heretofore prohibited  ar- 
ticles: Silk, pure and mixed, and manu- 
factures. of silk (articles 25 per cent. 
silk by weight or wholly of silk in warp 


The Depart- 


or weft regarded as manufactures of 
silk). Cotton gloves, cotton hosiery, 
cotton lace, cotton fabrics dyed and 


printed but not colored; linen yarns and 
fabrics. Hosiery is defined by the Brit- 
ish authorities to be any garment made 
of fabric made on a knitting or hosiery 
machine as distinguished from woven 
fabrics. 
Employes’ Outing 

The employes of the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills, the Narrow Fabric Co., and 
the Textile Machine Works, plants con- 
trolled by common interests at Wyomis- 
sing, Reading, Pa., spent Saturday af- 
ternoon and evening in a big picnic and 
reunion at Willow Grove Park, in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. 1,000 
participated in the affair. 


Over 


UNDERWEAR MARKET 
AWAITS OPENINGS 


Meeting of Balbriggan Manufacturers to 
Decide Date—Millmen Predict 
Further Advances 
Even though the present time is gen- 
erally considered as the pause before 
the gong rings in the underwear trade, 
there is still a great deal of uncertainty 
as to just what the next week will bring 
forth. While July 1 has generally been 
accepted as the approximate date of 
opening, there is still the action of the 
balbriggan manufacturers from up-state 
to be considered. The meeting of these 
factors was decided upon at the conven- 
tion in Utica, in the middle of May. 
July 5 was then slated as the tentative 
date for initial offerings, but as has 
been stated in these columns a further 
meeting of mill men representing the 
balbriggan interests was to take place 
for the purpose of ratifying or chang- 
ing that date. This is generally expected 
to be held the early part of the week 
and it is generally believed that the 
major lines will be shown about the 
5th. It would be much more satisfac- 
tory to most manufacturers if they 
could postpone offerings to a still later 
date, but the appearance of jobbers in 
town and the general eagerness on the 
part of the trade to procure informa- 
tion as to prices will very 
make further delay inadvisable. 

There have no doubt been certain 
cases of early sales of low end balbrig- 
gans for spring. While it is difficult to 
estimate the extent of preliminary busi- 
ness, it is generally thought that the 
amounts have been quite limited, and 
that they are not of sufficient importance 
to be considered as a factor in the trade. 
As already reported in these columns, 
there have been lines sold for delivery 
this summer. It also appears that cer- 
tain amount of business has been booked 
on at least one line of balbriggans for 
next spring’s delivery at prices in the 
neighborhood of 55 to 65 per cent. over 
those quoted last year. The entire prop- 
osition as to just what has been done is 
indefinite and not of sufficient impor- 
tance to be considered in relation to the 
general opening expected early in the 

month. 


probably 


ASSOCIATION SEES ADVANCES 


Further advances in prices of both 
hosiery and underwear, and a reluctance 
to accept business very far ahead, with 
a delay in opening for spring, 1918, are 
the features of a number of interesting 
letters received by the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers. These written in re- 
sponse to a canvass made by the Asso- 
ciation for an expression of opinion on 
the subject of higher prices and reasons 
for advances. 

While high as 50 per 
cent. are predicted in some lines of 
underwear, the average opinion is that 
an advance of 25 per cent. will be the 
approximate increase. The uncertainty 
of labor, the probability of higher 
prices for cotton yarns, freight delays, 
and the scarcity of needles are among 
the most important factors considered 
in the letters. 

One manufacturer writes as follows: 

“We consider that the advance on 
ladies’ light-weight ribbed underwear, 
on a 25-cent article, for the season of 
1918 should be at least 40 to 45 per 
cent., basing the increase first of all 


were 


advances as 


ee 


difference in 
labor, 


on the 
yarns, 


price of cotton 
trimmings of all kinds, 
latch needles, and, in fact, everything 
going into the line of manufacture.’ 

Still another letter says: 

“As to the approximate increases in 
mill prices for next Spring, or next 
year, we find a condition confronting 
the manufacturer of underwear that is 
not to be joked at, especially if he sells 
very far ahead. If,the Association mem 
bers would all get together and sell 
only six months ahead (three months 
would be better), instead, as they have 
in the past, nine months to a year, a 


slight remedy would be here. No one 
knows what the labor conditions are 
going to be six months from now. 


Naturally we feel there will be a larger 
demand for cotton goods, as long as 
wool is high, but if the cotton 
develops only from eight to nine mil- 
lion bales, against about eleven millions 
last year, the manufacturer who ts going 
to take Spring orders, if not covered 
before the crop is estimated, is going 
to be absolutely up against it, and had 
better join the army, because he runs 
there of being 


crop 


a chance only partly 
disabled 

“Labor has increased from 10 to 15 
per cent., in some cases as high as 25 
per cent. Yarns have increased about 
40 to 50 per cent.; thread about 50 per 
cent. Needles, any percentage you want 
to put on them. Working hours re- 
duced from 10 to 20 per cent Fuel 
increased about 25 per cent. Oil about 
30 per cent. increase. A total average 
of about 40 to 50 per cent. over early 
1916 prices. 

“The taxation on cotton will affect 
the situation. We do not feel inclined 
to quote any Spring prices till Septem- 
ber or October. By then, we think, 
the conditions will be readjusted, to a 
certain extent, and the manufacturer 
then will be able to know where he is 
going to come out. We would like to 
see an agreement by which all Spring 
deliveries are to be made on or before 
April 1, 1918, with no cancelation, and 
in case of cancelation, all mills, mem- 
bers of the immediately 
notify the Association, and the Asso- 
ciation then notify all the members of 
the name of parties canceling, and the 
other mills refuse to accept any orders 
from the firm so canceling till they with- 
draw the cancelation and accept the mer- 
chandise.” 


Association, 


Underwear Trade Notes 


Henry Hirschmann, president of the 
Yale Knitting Mills, 514 Broadway, 
New York City, has been missing since 
Friday of last week. Mr. Hirschmann 
left his house at the usual time on that 
day and soon after reaching his office 
started out for his barber’s. It appears 
that the missing man has lately been 
subject to melancholia and _ fainting 
spells. A general alarm has been sent 
out. 

C. E. McElwee, who has been iden 
tified with the textile business for the 
past 14 years in various executive posi- 
tions, has purchased the interest of the 
late John Springthorpe in the Ansty 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; Pa., manu- 
facturers of ladies’ cardigan jackets and 
fancy knit goods. 

It was understood in the trade that 
the meeting of the up-state balbriggan 
manufacturers was to take place Friday 
of this week. At the time of going to 
press, this had not 


been verified. 
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President and Manager 





WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 


Norristown, Penna. - - - U.S.A. 
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To Sell Hosiery Mill 
[he machinery and equipment of the 
mpbell Hosiery Manufacturing Com- 
LV, 2011-2017 East Arizona street, 
Philadelphia, will be sold at public auc- 
tion Monday, July 16, at ten o'clock. 
The sale, which will be conducted under 
the management of Samuel T. Free- 
: & Co., auctioneers, Philadelphia, 
3 is held by order of A. Wilson Camp- 
: bell. It includes 86 knitting machines 
o! 200 and 240 needles, Mayo and Pax- 
ton & O'Neill machines, with Hepworth 
Joopers, Merrow welting machines, ho- 
sicry press, dry box, etc. 


~ 





Association Activities 
he meeting of New York and New 
England knitting manufacturers pro- 
posed under the auspices of the National 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
\anufacturers, will be held Thursday, 
3 luly 12, at the Hotel Ten Eyck. A large 
nber of manufacturers have signified 
their intention to be present, so a good 
ndance is expected. Several trade 
tters of vital importance will be dis- 

s( d. 

lhe regular monthly meeting of the 
I isylvania Knitting Manufacturers 
be held on Saturday, July 7, at the 
galow of the Blue Mountain Fish 
Game Association, Hamburg, Pa. 


ing to the attractions of this spot for 
h meetings, and the recent important 
elopments in the industry, it is ex- 
pected that 
ent. 


a large attendance will be 


NEW RECREATION HOUSE 


‘resented by Duplan Silk Company to 
Girls’ Club 
The new recreation club house for 
Duplan girls’ club at Hazleton, Pa., 
formally opened recently by Emil 
hler, mill manager of the Duplan 
Silk Co., and given to the club as a giit 
mm the silk company. The opening 
exercises were attended by many invited 
2 guests, including prominent men of Ha- 
ton and that vicinity. Among the 
ikers was Joseph R. Grundy, of Wm. 
H. Grundy & Co., Inc., Bristol, Pa., and 
president of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ition of Pennsylvania. 
lhe new club house is a model of its 
kind, up to date in every respect, and 
erected at a cost of $40,000. It is a tw> 
tory, wood and brick structure, with 
pacious grounds and_= gardens sur- 
unding it. On the first floor is a 
ge corridor, to the right of which is 
reception and music hall, large 
enough to accommodate several hun- 
dred people. Off this room is the 
library or reading room. To the left 


the entrance is the secretary’s office, 
next to this is a room fitted for 
r use as a class room, where sewing 


| other feminine activities will be 








ill 


] 
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taught. 
is the “‘ Swan Shop,” which is fitted for 
the sale of candy, mill ends, and in 
which bazaars will probably be held 
At the end of this floor is the audi- 
torium and gymnasium, with a large 
stage and gallery. When used as an 
auditorium there is a seating capacity 
of 600. 

On the ground floor is the kitchen 
and swimming pool. The kitchen is 
equipped with gas stoves, individual 
kitchenettes and other necessities to al- 
low 60 girls to work at the same tite. 
A large dining room and lockers ter- 
minate this floor. 

On the second floor are rooms for 
the Photography Club, the first aid and 
hygiene classes, which will be taught by 
a staff of nurses employed by the com- 
pany, and rooms for committee meet 
ings 

Teachers for the various classes in 
cooking, English, hygiene, first aid and 
other work will be engaged in the fall, 
and until then the work of organizins 
the club will occupy most of the girls’ 
attention. The club will operate throug! 
small units, or clubs, each of the latter 
to have 30 members; there are 12 of 
these already formed. Each of the 
units will elect a president, who will he 
a member of the executive committee 
and the latter will constitute the gov 
erning body of the hous 

The presentation of this house was 
actuated solely by the friendly feelin; 
of the Duplan conipany for its employes 
and is the first of its kind in the vicinity 
of Hazleton. President Jean Duplan of 
the company, who is largely responsibk 
for the conception and planning of th 
company’s extensive welfare work, is at 
present in Paris on a_ business visit 
The general supervision of the club 
and its activities, as well as of the wel 
fare work of the company at its other 
plants, is in charge of Emily G. Hill 
who has had broad experience in such 


work. 


Business News 





Variable Speed Installation at Lan- 
caster Mills 

Almost mill has its speed 
control problem that has worried over- 
engineers and 


every 
seers, superintendents. 
finishing works have a 
very large share of problems of this 
nature and perhaps there is no class 


Printing and 


of machinery which requires more sen 
sitive or accurate control of speed than 
such finishing equipment as_ tenter 
frames, dryers, printing machines, mer 
singeing machines, 


cerizers, soapers, 


mangles, washers, etc., and certainly on 


no class do the results, both in quality 


DUPLAN GIRLS RECREATION CLUB HOUSE, HAZLETON, PA. 


Continuing down the corridor 
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SUPERCONES 





N THE SUPERCONE we hav uccessfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
only contains more material than any style of 


reason of its 


package previously pre duced, but also, by 


progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
heretofore unequaled bv either cone or bottle bobbin 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound 
A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 


for coarse counts, including sweater yarn 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 
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All Gauges 


FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 
SIMPLICITY SPEED PRODUCTION 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CQO. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Room 601, Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 
Over 30,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 
Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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d quantity, manifest so large a profit. 
[aking tenter frames as an example, 
‘th that is too dry at 35 yards per 


inute may be damp at 40 yards, and a 


ry fine adjustment of speed variation 
a necessity to maximum production 


nsistent with properly processed 
ith. The importance of maximum 
oduction can readily be estimated 
hen the loss in yardage from ma- 
ines running slower than necessary 


computed on a day basis; if produc- 


n is increased from 2 to 4 yards per 


inute this averages about 1,600 yards 


day. 
The illustration shows a recent in- 
lation at the Lancaster Mills, Clin 

Mass., of a Reeves No. 6 variable 
eed transmission to drive a_ tenter 
ume, washer, starch mangle, calender 
d batcher. All are driven from 
insmission, and the speed of all is 
ried together. The variable 
insmission is used the same as an or- 


one 


speed 


inary countershaft; that is, it is erect- 


ag. 


REEVES NO. 0 VARIABLE SPEED 


CLINTON, 


shaft and the ma 
driven. There is a belt 
m the driving shaft to the constant 
ed shaft of the transmission and 
m the variable speed shaft to the 
chines. The crank handle, shown in 

foreground, enables the attendant 
nveniently to control the drive, and 
is able with very little effort to get 
exact speed required for the par- 


ular kind of goods that are being 
essed. 
WELL KNOWN IN TEXTILE MILLS 


he driving of machines independent 
through smaller variable 
d transmissions is common in mod 
mills, and the device needs no in- 
luction to the textile trade. It may 
set on the floor or suspended from 
ceiling, whichever is more conven- 

and in many instances it may be 
orporated into the machine itself 

manufacturers do not recommend 
it be placed in a vertical position. 
hand crank for changing the speed 
uld be located at the point most 
enient for the operative and is con- 
ted to the operating screw of the 
able speed transmission by a 
cket chain. In some cases a clock 
ingement indicates the speed of cloth 
ugh machines, and the crank handle 
imply turned by the operative to the 


Reeves 





TRANSMISSION AT 
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point decided upon by the management 
to give the desired results. 

The installation at the Lancaster 
Mills shown is also of interest from 
the fact that sixteen years ago this con- 
cern placed its first order for Reeves 
variable speed transmissions, eleven 
machines being specified, nine for driv- 
ing tenter frames and two for dryers. 
These eleven machines are still in use, 
and in the meantime hundreds of mills 
have adopted this equipment for ma- 
chinery ranging from cotton openers to 
finishing machines. 


Sanitation Installations 


The Cannon Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C., controlling cotton mills 
in several states, have awarded contracts 
to Sanitary Engineering Co., Commer- 
cial Building, Charlotte, N. C., to equip 
than 1,500 mill cottages with in 


more 
dividual septic tank sewage disposal 
outfits which this company manufac- 
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LANCASTER MILLS, 
MASS 


tures. Among the larger installations 
recently made by the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Co., are the following: Marshall 
Field Co., Spray, N. C., over 900 mill 
equipped; Monarch and Ex- 
celsior Mills, Union, S. C., 350 houses; 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. 


C.; Gaffney Manufacturing Co., Gaff- 


houses 


ney, S. C.; Mayo Mills, Mayodan, N. 
C.: P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C Highland Cotton 
Mills, High Point, N. C.; Smitherman 
Mills, Troy, N. C The device is a 
small individual septic tank, built of 
concrete, reinforced with steel to pre- 


vent cracking in shipment, and water 
proofed so that it will not leak. The 
tanks bought and shipped and 
set up on the farm 
home or suburban residence, just as any 
ordinary piece of furniture. It requires 


can be 


premises of any 


no engineering skill to place it, only 
common  sense¢ Full instructions are 
sent explaining the installation and 


operation, but on request the company 


send their own men to install the out- 
fits. The rural community or the sub- 
urban community without sewerage lines 


need no longer suffer the handicap of 
disposal. The in- 
dividual septic tank solves the problem 
in the completest manner, and at a cost 
that is within the humblest 
householder 


inadequate sewage 


reach of 
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work. 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Single and Double Feed 


all latest improvements, such as 
and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
Welt, 


Dogless attachment, 


Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic Stop-motions. 


in all sizes, for all classes of rib 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 
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~OVERSEAMING MACHINES 
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For finishing fabrics in 
One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms— 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE USERS ARE SATISFIED 
More than 3000 of ‘em. 


Their experience 
with 


The Union 


Button Sewing Machine 


is worth looking into. Send for list of users 


and Samples. 
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FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 
245 Seventh Ave. NEW YORK 
Phone Farragut 8820 
394 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON 
g dee nts in the Principal Cities Phone Fort Hill 151! 
‘STAM aL Ne UCUALOLEN AAAS AGA nT Ree cree. = 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 
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JOS. T. PEARSON 
1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUM ed 
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Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building BOSTON 5 

PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS = 

Special Attention To Textile Inventions 5 
Semin 


EALERTS ETE OT TETAS presences eveereceery 





FULL AUTOMATIC 


- KNITTING MACHINES : 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


- PAXTON & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


211 West 38th St., New York 
DRY PROCESS TRANSFERS IN 
GOLD OR COLORS 
for Hosiery, Underwear, Woolens, Silks, ete. 
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COTTON YARNS [ 
: z 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 5 
- LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
“ AAMUABEOOURELAA LRA TUNA a TMT LLL EEUU UE 
DIRECT TO CONSUMER Cotton Yarns of all Descriptions 
Johnston Manufacturing Co.» 
Cc. W. JOUNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Highland Park Mf¢. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; Brown 
Mf¢. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co.; Roberta Mfg. Co.; Belton Yarn Mills 
en PTTL SUP En UE LUPE OEE LCC AERTS OPE 
T. E. HATCH 
ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 
a MMa Ai) 10 4HH4) (E020 NSAAH ABBA AONUMA TALON NAN ENO RUE LARD EDEL EN ! MTD DULL ELETOEMAETOPED LOYD CHET LTTE ASAE SET TTT 
r ARE MO LPPMRLPTITL HEMT eee eT reve PUNTUUETLADV CREDA EO EPOMTRTE PORN EPL T TENA EED ba PME TM TOUTE NAE HERE TY IWATE EETOESDTHOUUEEUUTREE ETON ETE TT 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| COT TON YARNS 4xo xUmbirs 
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J AMES E. MI’ r CHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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S Deal Direct With the Mill 
Wir FT Sp COLUMBUS, GA. 
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High Grade 


PINN 
/ : 
WEAVING XG My VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


and KNITTING YARNS 300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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5 313 Senheas & Merchants Bldg. = 
LOWELL YARN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
= Lowell Cotton Mills No. ) DIRECT (| Peerless Mfg. Co 
Avon Mills, Ga: tonia, 'N c SELLING Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C. : 
E Dorothy Mfg. Co. } AGENTS [| Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 : 
: Mf f Vice-Pres W Wrix \ Pres Ino. RR Sec. & Treas 
INI 1f* 36s to 80's Combed Peeler — 36 to 6 Carded Peele l i pl 
5 SPINNING aa he — Cc nan, 1 Peeler — 36 to 60 2 Sar f ee ee 
ALBERT RAU & CO., 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 
LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
en YU LRUDOOUALLAUOALLD CSRPSADLATLAMEUODPMACAMEPY OULD AEEEL NC CUECUREY ACSSUAM RU RLTU ARTE RNRRETT ACL 1201 MPEP GPP 17111 NM TPRME AS URTV 
3 WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. &— 
j THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., Manufacturers of 3 
‘ M E R C E R | Z E COTTON YARNS $iinenish, § 
j In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 5 
g NOVELTY YARNS Sorcejteurecan¢ COTTON WARPS Se,.tume; decks. | 
a Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 4 
Shu tad TO40ES0U4H AU (140040410 MEAP OUTER UO ETAL EOD MS TYE TARR] TGP 
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HAMBURGER 


co ON MILLS Foster CON ES—U 1 TUBES 
COLUMBUS - GEORGIA ”” fer Kusletten onli Weatinn 
SELL DIRECT AND THROUGH AGENTS—SINGLE YARNS, 6’s-20’s 
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SULPHUR BLACK | 
BLENDED YARNS 
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T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of sarge Spinners of all classes of 
Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street 23 33 22 Philadelphia 


. ** 
WAMMAA MALS QAASAAL CODA PULASMMAEDOAI TO GAINED EDG0 ASUEAEVUTOD AA OENERN ROLLA LTRS MSC PTTOAEDETTUEDY SEEPS PNET ATU TRL ERS TOT DNS LATOO UST TYOOUASTNST USMS NOOSE ETN (GULL OUES # COLA EOBEGAME ALE EL, 
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The follewing quotations have been complied 


308 
40s 
45s 
50a 


30s 
35s 
40s 
458 
508 
60s 


2-308 


be re ee 


6a 
10s 
l4s 
lSs 
18s 
208 
248 
268 


35 
40s 
‘ia 


i. ee 


YA 


QUOTATIONS 


in Boston. 


COTTON YARNS. 


EASTERN PEELERS 


4 


16 


4 
4 


49 


51 


CONES 
Sarded 
17 
» 48 
4 
4 


SKEINS 


‘arded 


v ARPS 


Carded omy 


EASTERN 


Cl a 


“INGIE SKEIANS 
Nominal 558 
Nomina Os 
Nomina 708 
Nominal 808 
Nominals 90s 

AND THREE-PLY SKEINS 
Nominal Hds 

.Nomina! 70s 
. Nomina! Tis 
. Nominal 80s 
.Nominal 906.2% 
.Nominal 

TWO-PLY WARPS 
Nominal 2-508 
Nominal 2-608 
Nominal 2-70s 
Nominal 2-808 

COLUS 
Carded 
38 Nominal 
12s Nominal 
er Nominal 
168 Nominal 
20s.. Nominal 
Nominal 


. Nominal 
Nominal 


Combed 


5S 
7 ~—~ 59 
‘ — §0 
- 61 
1 62 
63 
} 64 
64 65 
§ 68 
70 72 
72 74 
78 82 

Combed 
61 62 
‘ 63 
‘ - 64 
64 65 
6 6 
Ht 67 
67 68 
68 69 
69 a 
70 — 72 
74 76 
78 80 
SO S53 
on 95 

10 1 

20 1 2 
) 1 


Reverse twiet 


1 05 

) 1 1 20 
30 30 
i0 1 1 40 


EGYPTIANS 
(COMBED) 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


(COMBED) 


Nominal 
.Nominal 
.Nomina 

..-Nominal 
...Nominal 


(COMBED). 


Nominal 

Nomina 
-.Nomina 

Nominal 


Con, ea 
Nominal 
Nomina 
Nomina 
Nominal 
Nomina 
Nomina 
Nomina 
Nomina! 


COMBED SEA ISLAND 







Single 
Nomina 
Nomina 
Nomina 
Nom i 
Nom 


Non 


Nominal 


ina 


Nomina 
Nomina 
Nomina 


Nominal 


l 





] 
Nominal 


} 
l 
i 
j 


Nominal 
Nominal 


l'wo-ply 

Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Nomins 


Non 


ai 
nal 


Nominal 


Nom 


inal 


Nominal 
Nomina 


Nom 


Noming 





The following quotations 
piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence 


1 


ina 


have been com- 


Reverse twist 

thread-yarn 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal! 
Nominal 
Nominal! 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nomina! 
Nominal 
Nominal 


SOUTHERN YARNS 
SINGLE SKEINS WARP TWIST. 

8 39 20s 42 —43 

) 40 24s 46 —47 
10 J6s 47 -48 
40 30s —-50 

10 41 40s —§ 0 

rwoO-PLY SKEINS 

40 2-248 46 —47 
40 26s .48 —50 
11 2 's 2 —53 
41 2 is - —60 
42 2-40s - —63 
43 2 Os 80 
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SINGLE WARPS. >| 
10s. .39 —40 24s.......45 —4 
ERE es -— —40 26s 47 —4 
l4s .40 41 30s 50 — 
16s ce ace 42 Staten tae 61 - 
20s 43 -44 Trade 
rwoO-PLY WARPS AND TUSES f 
2-Ss 40 2-248.....— -—4 
2-10s —41 2- - 
2-12 ; 42 2- — 
2-14 —42 2 — E 
2-16s 43 2-§ — ) 
2-208 —45 | 
3-8s and 4-ply skeins and tubes 
(dark) te SK (white); 2-10s and 
slack, 38c¢ 
1 1 
CONE (FRAME SPUN). 
f 11 20s 45% 
8 10 22s — G 
0 42 24s Extra - , 
12 12%, 26s Extra t 
43 30s (tying in) Pi 
! 44 30s d card. 
$41 40s 
BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS ; 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL.) 2 
(Carded. ) ( 
2 - 2-308.... se 
2-268... ae _ 2-40B..056 02 
STAPLE COMBINATIONS, 
2—30s.. 20—40s ! 
10 30s. —_— 20—60s 
14—30s.. 16—890s \ 
-30s.. - 16—120s B 
BLENDED. 
So *SORe ces 08 —_— — (w 
2-248 ° —_ — 
EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
(Cones or tubes.) 
Combed Peeler Combed Egyptiar 
20s 64 66 2-20s......Nomin 
2-248 68 2-24s o¢ Nomi | 
2-28s ‘ io 2-28s Nom 
' 7 »-30s......Nomin 
2-34 74 76 : Nomi 
2-3¢ ‘ 7s 2-368 Nomir 
S ) 2 S Nomi 
' 10s Nomi 
Os Th) ' 2-50s Nomi 
Os 1 1 °-60s Nomin 
2-7 l ) l 2-70s Nomi 
1 —] 2-80s Nomir 
CARDED PEELER CONES, 
4¢ 48 24s 
‘ 1s Q 
14 18 19 28s 4 | 
¢ 1 19 0 54 
19 s 0 
0 S6s 57 
2 408.......60 —f i 
CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS. 
Ss ‘ —33 208 35:80 _ —3 
10s -—— —34 28s. -- 4 ‘ 
12s ~ee)= 85 Pei ep 6 eee _ 4 
l4s ween) 685 Bees bee -— 4 
lfs .ee )6 636 GAB. wa vse —_— —44 
LDR sein Sie cia —36% BOG. ns sc. —_— —4 
208.......—- —37 Eee — 4 t 
28s ---2—— —37% 408. cccces _ — _ 
SOUTHERN COMBED 8EA ISLAND \ { 
WARPS AND SKEINS. C 
2-20s Nominal 2-50s8.. . Nomi 
»-30s Nominal 2-69s.. Nomir } 
2-368 -. Nominal 2-70s... Nomir 
40s..... Nominal 2-80s..... Nomina 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS aND CONES. 4 
; 7 7 2-60s ..1 00 
78 ) 70s ao ¢ 
10 ) 8 80s a h 
SINGLES, 
if 7 30s 68 7 I 
s 7 58 75 
is x ’ 40s 78 —, 
¢ 9 60 is 90 
S 1 H2 60s 98 i - 
24s 3 64 70s 1 12 1 
26s 64 65 0s 1 25 
TY 
MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER by 
CONES—(UNGASSED). ' 
Seuthern Yarns Eastern Yarns 
2-20s.....80 —82 ..88 —9 
.84 —86 26 9 
S8 —90 92 —9 
90 —92 94 —9 P 
2-448.....93 —95 97 —1 99 I 
2-50s.....1 02—1 05 2-50s..... 1 08—1 1 | 
2-60s.....1 10—1 13 2-608.....1 18—1 20 
2-70s .-1 23—1 25 2-70s..... 1 32—1 3! 
2-S0s 1 38—1 42 i ee 1 46—1 49 
2-100s....1 55—1 60 
Extra cost for gassing approximates 30 
and below, 4c., 308 to 408, 3%c.; 408 te 6% 
Sigc.; 508 to 608. 6c.; 608 to 708, Tc.; 708 to 46 
80s, 8c.; 808 to 1008. lic. se 
Less cost for skeins: 208 and below, 3c. Wi 
5c.; 508 to 608, 6c., 608 to 70a, 7c.; 708 te we 
20s to 308. 4c.; 308 to 408, 4%c.; 408 to 5% : 
80a. &c . 808 to 1008, lic ake { 
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GOVERNMENT NEEDS OF 
PRINCIPAL INTEREST 


Trade 


f Coarse 


Awaits hetvenatien as to Quantity 
Yarn Needed 
Business Stall 
attention in the New York cotton 
market is centered on Government 
ess. Civilian trade is exceedingly 
and has dwindled to almost noth- 


Civilian 


certain quarters. Coarse counts 
iumbers up to 16s are still entirely 
ved from trading because of the 
Government needs for large quantities 
into the manufacture of duck. 

P s on both weaving and knitting 


are most erratic, and quotations 
extreme. Dealers are 
ting yarn here at prices which are as 
what the same yarn 
the Philadelphia 
not at all hesitant 
up at the slightest 
advances of 2c " 3c. and 
common. 


iried in the 


> 


as < ty above 
e bought for in 
t. Spinners are 
putting prices 
and 
between telegrams ar¢ 
percentage of all the business 
their origin directly or indi- 
to orders for goods placed by the 


cation 


\ 
\ ( 


1 team 
trace 


(w\crnment, and all sales have been for 
delivery Little has been done 
the week beyond October 
FRADE CONFERENCES HELD 


rest of dealers, of course, is fo 


1 the 
ured by the Government. Several 


gs ha 


amount of yarn which will 


ve been held during the week 


purpose of attempting to settk 
juestion \ conference of carpet 
facturers, which was attended 


] : r : + ] 
il representatives ol the local vari 


was held in this city on Wednes 
\lthough details of the meetings 
thheld, it is stood that the 
general report of the carpet men was to 
ffect that they were not yet 

ite how yarn they would re 

the ing over of 
duck had not progress d 
\ meeting of the 
held Thursday 


Ter S of a pr 


undet 


ready 
much 
inasmuch as chang 
looms to 
ently local yarn 
was ifternoon in 
ominent dealer, the re 
not obtainable at this 


much 


f which ar 
zy. There: is ainty in 
to just how 
yarn the Government will require 
\1 fficial statement the 
C il of National declares 
6,000,000 pounds of hard yarn will 
ded. Trade estimates have run up 
28,000,000 por 


uncert 
inds of yarn sellers as 


authorized by 
Defense 


1 as inds, including 
Whether either 
se estimates takes into 


quantity of yarn 


ywance for waste. 
considera 


which will be 


d by tire duck manufacturers who 

I ffered to turn over 25 per cent. of 

tl production to the Government, or 

er these manufacturers are to fur 

! ll their own yarn it is not known 

irge dealer in knitting yarns this 

estimated that 80 per cent of his 

bt ss in the recent past has been o1 

ys needed to fill Government orders 

s a large estimate, and may not be 

1 of the general situation, but it is 

he less significant. Civilian busi 

trom the hosiery and underwear 
) has been small, and one factor 
é that so far as he is concerned it 
1 09 en confined almost entirely to or- 
a rom Pennsylvania on 26s. Asking 
. have been advanced an average 
1 60 ol on all numbers of southern frame 
ail pun cone yarns, placing 10s on a basis 
508 On 22s the market is around 
7 46 30s tying in yarns are at 52c., 
3c, with 24s extra quoted at 53%c. In 
Se Weaving yarns there is slight call for 
st ird numbers, such as 20s and 30s, 





carded stock is held at 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


QUOTATIONS & REPORTS 








two-ply. A big demand exists for single 
tubes because of the prospective Gov- 
ernment duck business. Single skeins 


are dull, and one dealer described single 
warps as being impossible to give away 
On 14s, sing] 40 to 41c. is quoted 
here, whereas this number can be bought 
at Philadelphia at 384%c. Quotations on 
14s, single tubes, run all the up to 
44c.; 12s, been sold in 
small quantities within the week at 43%c 


warps, 


way 


single tubes, have 


Cotton Yarn Trade Note 
\ committee of yarn men, which is to 
supervise all business on coars¢ 
such needed for the 
of Government duck, has 


counts 
as are manufacture 
be en organize d 
result of a meeting of representa 
tives of spinners and dealers. This com 
mittee is compos¢ d of Andrew S. Webb, 
of Charles J. Webb & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman; W. B. Moore, York, S 
C., president and treasurer of the Lock- 
more, Neely & Travora Mills; and J 
\. Mande ville, of Charollton, (aa., treas 
urer of the Mandeville Mills The com 
mittee this week located in offices at 320 
Broadway 


as the 


LIMITED BUYING 


Cotton Yarns Advance with Trade Re- 
strictions 

PHILAI June 27 re is lit 

to be said about cotton yarns 


ck \s ar as 


1t 1 almost 


ELPHIA, 
this 
quoting prices goes, 
impossible to give 
the market 
tinued advance of cotton has 

: : ° ve 
inners busy trying to adjust thet 


‘ 


any ac- 


representation oj 


and as a result 
chance of getting any price 


mals fixed 


ach salc made r 


and therefor 


for anv length o time. 


vance, | 

tinue in force for a day, whik { 
quently they are changed several times 
Many 


prices to quote, as every offer must be 


a day. 


i efore they 
lose a sale 

As far a 
little 
noted. 


in this 
of weaving 


weaving yarns go, there is 
ported \s previously 


further comments elsewhere 


ness re 
with 
1 ssuc, tt ading on irse counts 
yarns has been entirely lim- 
ited to Government contracts duck 

Most we ing yarns are reported \ 
with 
report d her« On 30s two 
has been obtains d, 
around 4 


sible to buy stock 


1 4] - ] ‘ - 
Hittie or no bHusiness Of con 


r warps, 53c. 

two-ply held 

alers say it is pos 
numbers at lower prices 

+ YARNS ADVAN( 

On knitting varns, continued business 

has k pt ith orders 


hi ivy Col 


t 


mills well engaged 
for goods which re 
sumption of 
and 
tended to 

with the 


juire 
The scarcity of 
help 


rations in 


yarn 
lac k of 
restrict 


needles ufficient havi 


opm many 


mills, consequence a limited 
production, which will make all avail 
able goods excellent property Manu 


facturers are not so anxious about pla 


ing orders far head on the present high 


levels. Most of them prefer to run 
along and buy as they need yarn. Many 
have already covered well into the fall. 


Dealers also are business 


10s 


loath to tak 


running into next year. On frame 


spun, 42 to 44c. is noted; with 22s at 
44 to 45c. in New York State grades; 
while 26s sold for fall delivery at 53 


30s in New York State 
reported at 51 to 52c., but better 
grades sold at 54 to 55c.: 30s double 
60 to 62c. On 
15 to 46c. 


sales of grade 


were 


10s mule spun southern yarn, 
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“YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Weaving, Also Cops, Cones, 
Knitt ng, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 


Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 


SUULUODRALUEMA ED AGUA UEAS ARLEN EUA AAPM AMAL eR 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CUSSAGS 


PUUAANEA NENA 


WM eee 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


FAAMUDA AAAI AMUSLLABANNNNNG HAD NNAND MND NNN THUAN AAUUTAAYUNNAGONAAOONNUOOUNANOUNSQOENGDOGNGOUENONUOGLIUEROAUEEEAUAEEALATOOOUEROEREN OL CDATUEDTUAAAAREEETOD ENED TG TAUNTS NATE VENT STON TRANNY VENA NTN NAT TN 
SVIUALUOUENUANLENOOUERDCCAEADELAEAUAUUREDROYENUANUANONTOONSOPDSUREDENDENDELLEQUEOUNSUNNARSEOUUADOALOGNUSQDRNOOLUEU RA ELPOAPRUDAALON DEST Dee SER 


_HYDE-RAKESTRAW COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS FOR 


ULAUNALAASUCDAESA EATER 


ACADEMIES 


7 


LSE 


KNITTING 
AND 
WEAVING 


1 





au 


HATTA CATT TULA EETET TOULOUSE 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
a 


NEW YORK 
WA VUEEYOOTYY A PREAMP CTE LD 


SUNNY HTD 11721 (TOGATTT ETT TOPTTORT TVET 
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GATE CIT Y cor TON MIL LS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA 





MMMM TT NLL) te MN APN STEHT ELAVOND AN ALAA AEDARAPD ALBEE RSLS AAD GTA AR PN PTT NN TN PTT HEE 
& HOUPALG ETON OPEL UEDOBE CANA EU EDDA EARS EAA J WLAN AL TTOCETEDOOEEDALEPROEETEETUD OSTPD ALTE TAORGATTRD ERATE | YT FTTPIN 

- STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY | 
= Sales Agents: 

3 GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY A.G. THATCHER W.H. THATCHER 
3 Off 720 Laf tte = fi 

3 Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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VOC ATETY CON a 
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J.B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


EMAD AARON 


NLA OTA AHL, 
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4 EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
3 Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 

a Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp Processed 

3 on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors. 

B MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 

a ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
LSP TTC TOTTORI 


WINDING 
CONES 
TUBES 
—_COPS 


POMFRET ST 


H.S.RICH &CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
F oe ieoes SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 


a 


\ 7 ae 


SKEIN YARNS 








GERALD CooPEeR_ PROVIDENCE.RI. 
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Bleachers 


and 


Mercerizers of 


COTTON 
YARNS 


In Warps or Skeins 


A new pliant, latest and most 
modern machinery and equip- 
ment, backed by thirty-five 
years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and 


satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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We Have Always the — 
Best | 
Brightest of y ARNS 
Loftiest ——aaan 

Do You Want Them? 





ASK US 
Combed and Carded 
10s to 50s 
Single and Plies. All Forms 


OFFICE: 
Ss . 
314 Lafayette Bidg. SFL] DIRECT ; MILLS: 
Philadelphia Gloucester City, N. J. 
2 )UAU/ LAU AUULU LLL LLAMA MUM | 


J. Locke Erwin, §& 
SEc. & TREAS. 


ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Ine. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


229 Chestnut Street 


W. A. ans PREs., EuGENE HOLT, Vice-PREs., 
West Durham, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


VOUIAARSAA PECAN LLLP ALAA MALIA 


Begs to Announce the Opening of BRANCH OFFICES at 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
320 Broadway e 170 Summer Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Howard Building E 
3 INQUIRIES CORDIALLY SOLICITED | 
5 B. F. CORVIN, Sales Manage J. LOCKE ERWIN, Sec. and Tre = 
3 ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 _ GEM COTTON MILLS CO. 2 
a ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. = 
= ILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 3 


“SEVIER COTTON MILLS CO 
trmareearnnertY TTT 
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A wide and 


complete range 


\e'Ceiton FABR FABRICS 


COMMISSION {MISSION COMBING 


YARNS 


suitable for all require- 


ments TOPS 


WORSTED 


WORSTED 


. hi hi 
MERINO Philadelphia Chicago 





BOGER “» CRAWFORD 


ain Office and Factory 


COTTON 
E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA.,?A. 


New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. 


MANUFACTURERS “, DEALERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


Plain and Colors 
Mercerizing — Bleaching — Gassing — Coning and Tubing for trade 





é 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps ‘ 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { FerWoolen,Mile } WE SELL | 
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DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


i otton Yarn and Warps, Carded ani Combed 
= WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


1 
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BE PREPARED 


for Warm Weather by Installing 


PURO JR 


Makes for Efficiency 
No Loss of Time or Money 





Water Inlet 






Bubble 


Overflow 





PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 
39 Main Street, HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 





We . have perfected 


a cotton tape belt for 
driving Universal 


BELT FOR 
UNIVERSAL Winders. Also one 
WINDERS oo Wet tree all 


ysers of these machines to write us for 
samples. We offer this with our full 
indorsement, because exhaustive tests 
have satisfied us of its real merit. 


BARBER MFG. CO. ‘wixss*" 


MASS. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 


MC 





BELL PHONE, LOMBARD 3472. 


F. ELLIS MORRIS CO. 


DYESTUFFS 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A full line of American 


Manufactured colors of- 
fered for regular deliv- 
eries. 

Prompt attention given 


all inquiries. Samples and 
prices sent on request. 
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United States Conditioning = 
& Testing Co. 


£34 40 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street = 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 


sN 

i ‘otton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fab- 
i rie Testing and Chemical Analyses 
TETAS AAT MEN MOEN AUER 


: WVUUNNUAAINANSRDEODOUUOLUUOLUOUNASERURREROLSCOOUCUAQUGGNGNONELEGLLCE 
‘The Berry Wheel 


= is the most effective agent on 

= the market for drying and fer 

- tliminating steam and other 
= impurities from the air. 


= A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 29,7, Eiree.st- 


ngtoes 


Leumumaens 
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FANS ano BLOWERS | 
| LaJ-Wing Mfg.Co. | 


358 West 13th St., New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 


BENJ. BUCHLEY’S SON 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 


Manofacturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
lubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Spindles and Flyers a Speciaity. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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TEXTILE 


is reported. Price here, however, are 
also dependent upon conditions, with 
little regularity. 
COMBED YARNS SCARCE 

Combed yarns are reported very diffi- 
cult to secure. Prices are advancing 
strongly on all sides, and quotations 
mean little or nothing. On 30s single 
combed yarn, one mill asks 69c., while 
another eastern mill wants 75c., with 
other sales at 72c.; 20s single are held 
around 6lc.; and 18s at 60c.; 10s sin- 
gle combed eastern yarn sold on a basis 
In two-ply yarns, 40s sold at 
80c.; 50s two-ply at 92c.; 30s two-ply 
at 73c.; 00s two-ply sold at $1.00, with 
a quotation of $1.10; while 80s two-ply 
were quoted at $1.50 by one mill. In- 
quiry for yarns is reported rather good, 
but it is said to be exceedingly difficult 
to get nearby deliveries 


ot 39¢ 


RESTRICTED TRADING 
Litthe Forward Business Possible and 
Spot Trade Small 
Boston, June 27.—The critical condi- 
tion of the cotton market and the ex- 
treme spinners has_ re- 
stricted business very closely to near 
deliveries, and even the latter buying 
has been of a filling-in character and 
individually small. Another restrictive 
factor has been the withdrawal from 
the market of spinners of coarse weav- 
ing yarn, this having been made neces- 
sary by notices from Government au- 
thorities requesting spinners of such 
yarns to reserve their spindleage and 
spot supplies. Efforts of regular users 
of such counts to cover have been of 
little avail as there have been no stocks 
of consequence in dealers’ hands. Some 
weaving mills, which - not ordinary 
sellers of yarns, have been able to se- 
cure orders at prices considerably above 
the basis that Government authorities 
are said to have allowed for duck yarns, 
or 42c. for 7s and 8s 3-ply, with a rise 
of one-half cent a number for finer 
counts. Owing to the secretiveness of 
Government authorities regarding the 
actual quantity of yarn needed and the 
period of delivery there is much con- 
fusion in the market as to the actual 
situation. The general idea is that 
from 16,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds of 


yarns coarser than 2- 


firmness of 


16s will be needed 
within the next six months to fill con- 
tracts that cannot be handled by weav- 
ers producing their own yarns. 
Considerable business could have 
been put through on medium and fine 
count weaving yarns for forward de- 
livery if prices ruling a week ago had 
been available, but owing to the fact 
that most spinners are holding for top 
quotations the business actually con- 
summated upon all but a few special- 
ties was negligible. Southern yarns are 
2 to 3c. higher than a week ago on 
counts coarser than 50s and fine counts 
are almost equally firm. The demand 
for hosiery yarns has been less active 
than that for weaving although 
a fair business has been done on combed 
varieties with asking prices of eastern 
spinners 1 or 2c. above previous top 
quotations, many wanting a basis of at 
least 60c. for 10s combed peeler cones. 
The improved demand for mercerized 
yarns is maintained and reports from 
hosiery manufacturers reflect a steadily 
increasing 
goods. 


varns, 


demand for fine gauged 


AUSTIN, TEX. William J. Frees, 
president of the Austin Securities Co., ad- 
vises that since from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint it will be almost impossible 
to have their requirements taken care of 
for this year, they can only figure on es- 
tablishing the proposed cotton twine mill 
the early part of next year. 
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THE BETTER 
POLICY 


Far more better is it to buy 
yarn of recognized excel- 
than to try to 


lence get 


with an inferior 
grade. Of 
quality yarn will cost more 
—at first. 
time comes to figure up the 


along 
course the finer 
But when the 
cost of your fabric, then 
which will prove to be the 
more profitabler The use 
of inferior spinnings does 
not suggest fewer seconds 
—or less waste—or better 


fabric—does it? 


Disregard altogether the 
initial cost the next time you 


are in the market for yarn. 


CANNON MILLS 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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Woodlawn Finishing Company 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


FAST COLORS 


Correspondence invited 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








SAMUEL BAUMANN, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK 


President. 


DR. JOHN H. HAERRY, 
23-25 BEAVER STREET, 


JOHN H. HAERRY CO. Inc. 


AND ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 


CONSULTING 
' rganic-Industrial Chemistry 


tile-O ait Ine 
IECPARTMEN OFFERS THE 
ITS EXPERTS TO 
BLEACHERS—DYERS—PRINTERS—FINISHERS 
HE SOLVIN OF THE VARIOUS PROBLEMS OF TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
WHICH THEY MAY BE CONFRONTED 


SERVICES OF 


ne 


The New Bedford Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city situated 

on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven 

fabrics in this country. 

Three year diploma courses in the following subjects: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile 

Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery HMnitting; 

Mechanical oe machine shop practice, 
nts, given in connection with 


MATTUTUSATNNUAET SAVEN TA NENA aD NAN 


Designing; Textile Chemistry, 
Latch Needle Underwear Knitting. 
steam and electrical engineering as applied to textile pla 
the above courses. 

Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for which certificates are givem, may 
be arranged by students desiring them. 


Every instructer is a man of special training and broad practical experience 
Seventeenth year. Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and re- 


sponsibility 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 


William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


rolls are made to stand hard service. We have 
been specializing in mechanical rubber covered rolls 


ur 


for 25 years and thoroughly understand mill 
conditions. 
Guaranteed in Every Way 
Address Dept. A. 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO.. Woonsocket, R. I. 
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P. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. E. J. McCAUGHEY, Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 


IN SKEIN AND WARP 





Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 20 Tons per Day—Facili- 
ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 
Beams—High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Bleachers and Finishers 
High Grade Cotton Goods 
and Embroideries 

Lightweight 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY, Mansfield, Mass. = . oO 
MYRICK & RICE, Agents, 320 Broadway, New York 


Fabrics a ‘ 
Specialty 
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| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | | s 
5 PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

2 Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps Be 
er ee siadlon <eSmm | 
Feeen ncn nn ee T 
: GLOBE DYE WORKS CO., warsvce « sour o 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 
vn NAHE RRR iM 
TMU 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Strong Stapled, Heavy Bodied, Carefully Selected for Spinners’ Requirements 
GORDON & COMPANY, Inc., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
(Established 1856) 
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Cotton Yarns - Siecet ae 
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CRM eRe a7 lute a Oo Samples Submitted on Request 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW "| 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men's Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and 
Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere 


E BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. isis Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Leeses From 100 
to 1600 Yards 
Without Set Backs 


or Mistakes 


Each of the 10 grooves of the scroll 
representsaleese. The arrangement 
of the Gearing is simple, the cut 
and leese gears are interchangeable. 


Measuring Roll has ball bearings, 
thus eliminating strain on yarn and 
assuring accuracy. 





Entwistle Leese Clock 


An Indicating Clock can be used! 

with Leese Clock if desired and acts | 

as a check on same, besides showing 

operator when end of leese is near 

as well as the total yardage. 

Our catalogue, which will be fur- 

nished on request, gives a full de- 

scription of Leese Clock. 
| 


Doubling Machines 
Expansion Combs 
Creels 


Card Grinders 


Ball Warpers 
Beam Warpers 
Beaming Machines 
Balling Machines 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Est. 1886 Inc. 1901 
F. B. KENNEY, Pres., Lowell, Mass. 


Southern Representative 


J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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_ For Multiple Stitching 

Built for all purposes where a number 
rows of stitching are required. With 

ether form of stitch, single thread chain, 

couble thread chain, or lock stitch, 
wing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
) to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
le. Furnished with any desired num- 
t of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ents. We also build Paper Slitting 

Machines and design special ma- 
unery, 

L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 
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YARN CONFERENCE 
Meeting Not Called to Fix Prices, but to 
Determine on Government Work 
The many rumors current regarding 
the recent conference of the French 
worsted and the merino spinners in New 
York to consider the increased offerings 
of merino and worsted yarns to the un- 
derwear trade for Government con- 
tracts, have given rise to erroneous re- 
ports regarding the intention and the 
results of this meeting. As a matter of 
fact, this meeting was not called for the 
purpose of fixing prices, nor did it do so. 
The original proposition made to cancel 
a percentage of civilian business in or- 
der to make room for new contracts for 
Government work, was abandoned by 
the spinners as entirely unnecessary 
They decided not to cancel civilian con 
tracts, but that each mill should agree 
upon the limit of additional business 
they could offer knitters, which should 
aggregate a total of about 3,000,000 
pounds of merino and worsted yarns 
still needed by the knitters for covering 
these Government contracts. The mat- 
ter of price was left to each spinner 
who will figure from time to time on 


present wool values 
MAKES CHEAPER FABRIC 


In the manufacture of this underwear 
a straight worsted yarn is being largely 
used, and knitted in conjunction with 

cotton yarn, which brings about the pro 


portion in the fabric of two-thirds cot 


ton and one-third wool This, it is 

stated, make a cheaper fabric then 

where a merino yarn would be used. At 

the same time, however, the fact should 

not be overlooked that the mills engaged 
‘ 


on these merino yarns are well engaged, 
so that required deliveries would not bx 
forthcoming as rapidly as desired For 
example, a 45s singl worsted silver gray 
wool would be used with a single 16s 


cotton, and so on 


OBITUARY 


Fred H. Clark 

Fred H. Clark, superintendent of the 
Lippitt Mill of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Phenix, R. I., died Sunday morning, 
after a six months’ illness, in his fifty 
fifth year. Mr. Clark was born at 
Great Falls, N. H. Educated in the 
public schools of Woonsocket, he sub 
sequently attended the Schofield Busi 
ness College in Providence, and latet 
the New England 
Music. He graduated as a professor 
of instrumental music, but in 1882 gave 
up this profession to become associated 
with a textile machine company. 

In 1887 he became connected with the 
Dodgeville Mill of B. B. & R. Knight 
Subsequently he was 


Conservatory 


as bookkeeper. 
engaged in a clerical way in Boston, 
but in 1902 was appointed assistant su 
perintendent of the Natick Mill, Provi 
dence. Here he remained five years, 
being selected as the successor of the 
late Martin Latham as superintendent 
of the Lippitt Mill in 1907, which posi 
tion he held up to the time of his death 
He is survived by his son and daughter 


James S. Thorne 
Thorne, for many years 


len ¢ oods trade, 


James S. 
identified with the wor 
died suddenly Monday at his home in 
Newton, Mass., as the result of heart 
failure, at the age of 61 years. He was 
born in New York and since he was 19 
years old had been associated with the 
woolen goods house of W. P. Willis & 
Co., being New England manager for 
the company at the time of his death. 
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Laminar Fibre 
Mill and Factory Receptacles 


Sound 
as a Bell 


Their Lightness Their Smoothness 
Prevents 


Costly Waste 


Saves 


Time and Energy 





Roving Cans, Round Taper Baskets, 
Cars, Doffing Boxes and Cans, ete. 





SEAMLESS 
CAN 
FIBRI OP, 
WoopD 


BOTTOM 





Warehouse Truck or Car 
With Hardwood Rim and Body Bands 





Warehouse Truck or Car 
Body and Top Rim covered with Steel 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 





Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 
12 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cc. C. BELL, Vice Pres., Res. Mer. 
Head Office and Factories, WILMINGTON, DEL. hard wood cross shoes. 


ROUND TAPER BASKETS 


Made with double rolled fibre 
top rim over a heavy coppered 
steel spring wire. Handles and 


Power Circular Sewing Machine 


Because of its high speed, 2,000 
stitches per minute, this No. 6 ma 
chine does an immense amount of 
work. 


The cloth is fastened to the adjustable 
points shown in the rim, which re 
volves, carrying the cloth through the 
sewing machine, sewing the cloth as 1 
passes through. 

} 







No. 6 lor the gray room in bleacheries, in 
Power factories, it has no equal 
Circular This machine can be arranged for direct 


. °c ] a we ? ’ ] 
Sewing onnected motor drive if desired. 


Machine 


\sk for catalog of complete line 


Our Machines can be seen in almost any 


cotton or woolen mill 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
Salem, Mass.. U. S. A. 


{4 full line of sewing machine 


always on hand 


supplies 
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Teanemngneer Nite gerenene 


- THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & cO., ls | 


Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


COLORS 
iat tia 


FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 











Boston Office: 
232 Summer Street 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
W orsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 
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MERION WORSTED MILLS ~ 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


(090000060000840124 NN 8 eNO OOMMNPGEOREENRED GH 8088480000008N0N0\4nN4NHOH08N duvnneasnennannneny ae 


Mill and Office 
WEST een eee PA. 


Orr 
Seo t 







U v ANY ¢ ( ) 
rte OF 


ORSTED a 


f/ /* KNITTING AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 

Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 


THOT 
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“BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "¥* | 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED cakes 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving | 


Represented by 


_ WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bde, Phila, Pa 


‘The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 


| PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 





Represented by 


ba = D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., P hiladelp hia, Pa. 
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F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 


| Womed Yarns 


= Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks 
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: JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 

: WORSTED SPINNERS 

| KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Boston and Philad elphi a 
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-|ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 


Worsted Yarns 
— N. Y. Selling Agents—A. N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 
FINE WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 
WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 


Philadeiphia Representative 
H. R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut Street Incorporated 1904 z 
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QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 








2 s to 2-16s low common.1 35 — 1 40 
9-208 to 2 -24s low a Sse 6-08 147% — 1 50 
2-20s to 2 4 blood..... 1 55 — 1 60 
2 s to 2-30s % blood..... 1 60 — 1 65 
9-528 % blood ond Kee eRe aes 1 70 — 172 
BeSOS TH WGOGnc ks sv ecusccens 1 65 —i17 
9 Me OG oa diese eecys 172%— 1 80 
2 WH BIGOE. .c cweosccsess 177% — 1 82% 
Ri GG8 Sh DRONE < a. ku sates sss 1380 —1 86 
SSR Se MAMBO iis scone hota ale 197% — 2 00 
2-408 % blood.............,. 2 00 — 2 25 
BoGOD coccvccccecesececesece 2 26 — 2 60 
2-408 Australian........... Nominal 
2-60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 
2-¢0s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 
FRENCH SPUN. 

1 a ae es A eee 1 60 — 1 65 
1 s high quarter......... 1 65 — 170 
l OL BIGOG.. - kee sc acacee 1 82% — 2 00 
1 Be DIOOGs cc teewerenes's 1 85 — 2 05 
1-206 % BIGOR....cccccscccvon SO — 2 55 
A06 Ak, WIGAN. <.4.0000 ss oan $60 — 3 66 
1 OU DION. cc sc socwecsens 2 70 — 2 75 
SBOE sc knkiw pee aL ees sntn ot eo 2 Oe 
1-408 Australian......... : Nominal 
1-50s Australian........... Nominal 
i-60s8 fine Australian....... Nominal 
1-76s fine Australian...... ° Nominal 

FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE. 
1-408 BO-BO.. .cccccccscccces 1 62% — 1 65 
19408 60+46.. co cvcccevccecss 1 67% — 1 70 
SAGE. Tees ves cceecesvsaves 172% — 1 75 
4-406 BOBO... nace ccvcescscer 180 —1 82% 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 

SYSTEM. 
Dyed prices nominal. 

2-53 to 2-10s, % blood..... 1 55 — 157% 
2-11s to 2-20s, % blood..... 1 60 — 162% 
2-20s to 2-30s, % blood..... 1 60 — 1 65 
2-16s to 2-20s, % blood..... 1 70 — 1 75 
2-188 to 2-24s, % blood..... 2 10 —2 15 
2-268 to 2-30s, % blood.....2 16 —2 20 


WOOLEN YARNS. 
WEAVING. 


12 to 16 cut, 4% blood grade.1 02% — 1 05 
18to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 07% — 1 10 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 15 — 1 20 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 20 — 122% 
2to16 cut, % blood grade.1 25 — 127% 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 32% — 1 35 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grade.1 40 — 142% 
28 to 32 cut, % bi od grade.1 45 — 147% 


40 to 32 cut, % blood car- 


WOMEBEE:  vccccinverdus eens 1 60 — 162% 
82 to 40 cut, % blood and 
BWOVO ceccccccccccceeece 1 55 — 157% 
KNITTING. 
Dyed prices nominal. 
Sp to B-10R th. Obl. ccvcecses 117% — 122% 
2-15s to 2- 23s, MOR ese aens 122% — 125 
Up to 2-15s for bleaching...125 — 127% 
2-15s to 2-28s for bleaching. 137% — 130 
Coarser numbers in 10s 
and lower, 2c. less. 
re to 2-20s cut Oxford 
Cs wanmecs <esen sen eans 112% — 116 


Pad RaeoS w2s-cuasna nen 4a 115 — 117% 


CARPET YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 


Super jute 42-yd....... _ 


First Quality, B.ieccccsves 33 _ 35 
Second quality, %......... 29 — 30 
60-yd, double reel, cotton 
filling skkeim.......ccee- 22 —_ 24 
(ON COPE) .cccvecsvcceces 21 —_ 23 
COMMON Sicic cet eicswewer 12 _ 14 
MOGIBTR  cccccccredscivecs 16 = 18 
BOM sc cccccccevescsccece 22 _ 24 
PRE DONE. ssc vt cesaue 24 — 25 
LAGME SUDOTS 2. cccccceces 29 a 30 





Super jute (high), 42-yd... — -- 
Velvet wool, sun, 125-yd. 

WED wesc ecaavcteneces 58 ~- 60 
GRAY vec ccccvcvevesccsscens _ _ _ 
{n worsteds: 

16s 2-ply fer ingrains, 

WHITE .nccscccssccccecs _— _ _ 
16s 2-ply light gray...... -— a 88 
l6s 2-ply dark gray...... - - 
188 3-3 tapestry.....csees 94 — 95 
l6és 2-3 Brussels, white... 95 -- 96 
i6és 2-8 Brussels, light gray 94 a 95 

{nh wool carpet yarns: 

ilton, 3-ply, 72yd. white 64 — 65 

ilton, 3-ply, 72-yd. gray 60 — 62 

Ivet, 3-ply, 52-yd. white 60 — 62 

lvet, 3-ply, 52-yd. gray 55 -- 58 
Axminster, 2-ply, 55-yd. 

WEE na bnencenwienens 53 — 55 
Axminster, 2-ply, 65-yd. 

BPE cvcdceeesarenses es 50 — 53 

JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
For carpets and rugs: 

P10. 6 6:05 17 —18 13-Ib...... 12%—13% 
1- b sates 16%4—17% 14 to 16-lb.18 —13% 
8-lb..... 156 %—16 17 to 18-1b.138 —13% 
1D. cscs 16 %—16 19 to 24-1b.13 —13% 
10-lb..... 14%—16 25 to 50-1b.12%—13% 
SID... wes 13%—15 60 & over..12 —13 
REID. isis 13 —14% 


For plied yarns from 12 lbs. and upward, 
%c., and under 14 Ibs., Ic. 
t 


Venetian yarn, 11 to 12-lb., 2-ply, gray in 

tkein; blaek in skein; black in cops. 

For Smyrna Rugs: 
ER er res rer ee 
OMG in albnc ac csied codeensaed 
Super jute, 42 yards. rs 
Super jute (high)..........- 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


EFFORT TO ADJUST 


IN WORSTED YARNS 


Wool Costs Force Advances — French 
Yarns for Government Contracts— 
Higher Levels Predicted 
The worsted yarn situation is gener- 
ally inactive as regards new business, 
nevertheless sufficient orders are con- 
summated from week to week to make 
prices approach new higher levels con- 
tinually. There has been somewhat 
more business reported on men’s wear 
yarns recently at prices based more 
nearly on present wool prices. While 
some little advance business has been 
placed on men’s wear lines, it looks as 
if the bulk of the orders would await 
the opening of these lines some time 
after July 4. Yarns for the dress goods 
trade also show rather more inquiry 

along certain special lines. 

Yarn governed very 
largely by wool values which are ris- 
ing weekly and the quotations named 
are based on very small margins of 
profit outside of increased wool prices 
and other production. The 
labor situation is becoming a menacing 
factor in textile lines, as increased de- 
mands in many branches of the in 
dustry are continually threatened. This 
possible interference with Government 
work will no doubt be taken up by the 
Defense Committees, and they will un- 
doubtedly influence labor leaders to view 
the situation from a more patriotic point 
of view. However, in regard to prices 
quoted to-day, which must necessarily 
be based upon wool values the following 
are noted: 2-32s quarter-blood, $1.75 to 
$1.85 ; 2-36s three-eighths, $1.90 to $2.05; 
2-40s half-blood, $2.30 to $2.45; 2-50s, 
from $2.75 to $2.90. 

YARNS BELOW WOOL COSTS 

Spinners are still making every ef- 
fort to adjust their prices to a proper 
wool basis, and the market is hardening 
from all angles. Where spinners offer 
yarns which look cheap to-day, if a sale 
is made, the price will most likely be 
advanced 25c. a pound in order to bring 
prices up to new wool values. Prices 
are still more or less irregular, for as 
fast as the spinner consummates a sale 
quotations are advanced. For example, 
one mill was offered a large contract in 
weaving yarns. The spinner took one- 
fourth of the order at the stated price, 
and one-fourth at an advance of 7%c., 
and refused to accept the remaining 
half. Another spinner sold for a large 
Government contract beginning in June. 
The customer came in for another large 
quantity and the spinner found himself 
compelled to advance his price 40c. a 
pound to meet the new level of price for 
wools on hand. However, if these 
yarns had been quoted on to-day’s level 
with 8 per cent. for profit, the price 
would have been 20c. higher than the 
figure which was accepted. This is the 
situation which is confronting the spin- 
ner, and which the buyer will have to 
face when he enters the market to 
make his purchases for civilian goods. 
Hence, it is argued values must be ad- 
justed all along the line to meet these 
new and higher conditions. Half-blood 
tops are being sold at $1.85, which also 
indicates the position of the 
as regards costs. 

CIVILIAN BUSINESS SLOW 

As previously stated inquiries are be 
ing received right along in reference 
to civilian orders, but buyers find it dif- 
ficult to adjust themselves to these 
higher prices, so that sales do not al- 
ways materialize. A spinner refused 
$1.95 for 2-40s; sales were made of 
2-36s three-eighths, at $1.85, and 2-32s 
at $1.75. Any mill which chooses to 


prices are 


costs of 


spinner 
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_ LIGHT WEIGHT SEASON 


WORSTED YARNS 
NOW READY 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 


WM. H. RICHARDSON 
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PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON 





2M AMR 
THE BURTON COMPANY, Inc. 


WOOLEN YARNS for Dress Goods, Men’s 
Wear, Knitting and Carpet Manufacturers 
SPECIAL YARNS for piece Dye Mixture Effect 


Head Office: —170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mills:—Clinton, Mass. 
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AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL and MERINO 






Cor. Fourth « 
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eRENGE) SPUN YARNS 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


NEW YORA 


Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICES: 


70 High St. Cor. Summer -« ° 


(3551) 89 
‘Boston 
Philadelphia t 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





MILWAUKEE CLEAVELAND 
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Woolen and Merino 
YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Rapids, Michigan 
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COMMISSION COMBERS j 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
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“Crystal” 
SHEAR-OIL 


A PERFECT LUBRICANT FOR TEXTILE 
SHEARS 


Scours out quickly and completely 


Recommended by 


The Largest Manufacturers of Textile 
Shears in this Country 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 
Works: 





PRECISION 
CLOTH 
MEASURING 
can be 
COMBINED 
with 
DOUBLING 
WINDING 
ROLLING 
KAUMAGRAPH 
TRADEMARKING 
YARDNUMBERING 
WEIGHING 


Let us show you 
how 





A W C Measurer with Yardnumbering & Rolling 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co Springfield Vermont - 
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D. R. KENYON & SON | 


Raritan, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILL 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA eee 
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THE INSINGER COMPANY 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Penna. 


Tape Looms 


= 


There Are No Failures Amongst INSINGER Users 
MORE PRODUCTION LESS REPAIRS 


Full Details on Request 
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_ CONSOLIDATED PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


Parallel, Tanered Tubes and Paper Specialties 


810 SANSOM STREET PrULADELTEAIA, om U.S. A. 
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play bear on to-day’s market usually 
finds it rather an expensive policy, and 
it is impossible to predict just how the 
future will develop. 

KNITTING YARNS ADVANCE 

Yarns for the knit goods trade have 
been rather more active along certain 
numbers and grades. French spun wor- 
sted yarns are being restricted largely 
to Government contracts. Bradford 
knitting yarns have shown further ad- 
vances, with heavy numbers in quarter- 
blood quoted at $1.60 to $1.65. Interest 
in sweater yarns continues with business 
placed from time to time to fill in, and 
attempts to secure contracts ahead. 
Prices for single French straight wor- 
sted yarns have advanced strongly with 
wool prices, with a single 50s around 
$2.8214. Prices, however, are irregular, 
according to conditions surrounding 
each transaction. 

WORSTED YARNS SPOTTY 
Stock Lots Comprise Bulk of Civilian 

Trade— French Spinners Reserve Ma- 

chinery for Government 

Boston, June 27.—So far as actual 
trading is concerned the worsted yarn 
market is spotty. Some new civilian 
inquiry is noted, but practically all of 
the trading of this character has been 
confined to stock lots of half-blood 2-40s 
and 2-50s. Up to $2.10 has been realized 
on 2-40s and recent sales of 2-50s were 
made at $2.20, but for the latter most 
owners are now demanding at least 
$2.32Y%. For yarns of these descriptions 
to be spun, however, spinners are asking 
all the way from $2.20 to $2.35 for 2-40s 
and from $2.25 to $2.50 for 2-50s. 

Demand for khaki yarns for Govern- 
ment shirting and flannels is practically 
at a standstill, and it is believed that 
mills with these contracts are now well 
covered. Prices have strengthened so 
materially on such yarns that few mills 
are willing to buy for probable future 
requirements. According to the situa- 
tion of spinners, a range of from $2.25 
to $2.35 is now asked for khaki 2-24s 
quarter-bloods. 

As a result of the conference of 
worsted spinners and Government offi- 
cials in New York last week French 
spinners have withdrawn entirely from 
the civilian market for 30 days and are 
confining their operations to yarns for 
Government underwear. It is under- 
stood that a price has been fixed on 
these yarns of $2.65 for single French 
spun 45s in silver greys. Already a 
fair amount of this business has been 
placed in single 45s and 50s for silver 
greys and sanitary mixes at $2.65 for 
the 45s and 2Y%c. higher for the 50s. It 
is understood that these yarns are being 
mixed with cotton yarns on the 
of one-third worsted and two-thirds 
cotton. 


basis 


FINE TOPS QUIET 
Medium and Low Qualities Taken for 
Government Work 
Boston, June 27—Fine and_half- 
blood tops have reached a point in price 
where they are uninteresting to manu 
facturers with a resultant little or no 
demand, Fine is now generally held at 


a flat $2 


2. with some combers asking 5c. 
higher, and good half-blood is held at 


from si. 9) to a1 95, with an occasional 


comber demanding $2. 

an nufacturers "aan contracts for 
navy cloth have been rather active 
uvers of good three-eighths-bloods, and 
the hetter descriptions of this quality 
have been rather active at around $1.70, 


lots have sold with some 


$1.65 
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freedom at $1.60 to 
are neither 


lull and are moving in a fair way at 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


J. Randall & Bro., 


INCORPORATED 


WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS 


Philadelphia 
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Wool «4 Merino Yarns 


KNITTING WEAVING 


Founded 1864 





JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 








“JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY| 


-JOS. M. ADAMS COMPAN 
ene: Philadelphia, Pa. 


pinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 
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_ Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. | 
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OAUTH GAT ERT ERATE 


A P. Villa & Bros. 


NEWYORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


1": 


Canton 
Turin 


Yokohama 
- Milan 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


| Silk on Quills or Beams 
| aaeneer Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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WILLIAM RYLE & Cu. 
Newton Mills 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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MILL and MACHINE BRUSHES 


For Woolen, Cotton 
and Silk 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Brushes Repaired 
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arrier | 
Engineering corporation 


Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation 


39 Cortlandt St., New York 


Boston Pntledsionhie Buttate (Chicago 
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Solve Your Piling Problems 
with a 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


If you haven't enough storage 
space, the Revolvat will enable 
you to pilecompactly clear up to 
the ceiling. Bales, Ca r 
Rolls, Crates or Hogs! 
Rev lvator handles them al 
ly well. Short of labor—tl 
vator wil! take the place of several 
men. Write for Bulletin TW38 


N. Y. REVOLVING 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 


340 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J 
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from $1.40 to $1.45 for the better de- 
scriptions. 

South American 40s to 46s continue 
active sellers to manufacturers operat- 
ing on military contracts and prices have 
strengthened materially. Good 40s are 
now easily bringing $1.10, 44s obtain 
$1.25 and 46s command $1.35. Bunting 
manufacturers are active seekers for 
South American 36s, but the market is 
almost bare of this description and any 
available lots easily command $1. 

NOILS FLAT 


As a result of talk that the Govern- 
ment is to regulate the noil market 
along with wool waste trading among 
dealers in noils is practically at a stand- 
still and consuming demand has depre- 
ciated materially. There is a feeling 
that noil prices are to be regulated and 


both dealers and manufacturers seem 
disposed to await regulations before 
doing any more trading. Some sales 


of fine and half-blood are reported at 
around $1 for fine and 95c. for half- 


blood, and of fine and half-blood mixed 
at 98c. Best three-eighths-bloods are 
held around 85c. and quarter-bloods 
range from 70 to 75c. South American 
noils range from 55 to 65c. for 40s. to 
46s. 


PRICES NOMINAL 


Spot Quantities of Spun Silk Can Com- 
mand Higher Figures 

Prices are altogether nominal on the 
spun silk market. ‘There is little or no 
change in any phase of the situation, 
although this week’s advances in the 
raw material have made still more im- 
possible the accurate quoting of market 
prices on spun siik. The leading fac- 
tors retain their old price list on an 
unchanged basis, but these prices are, 
of course, only available for old cus- 
tomers and those fortunate enough to 
have on hand any quantity of spun silk 
are able to obtain for it almost any 
figure within reason. Sales of 60s, 
which are quoted nominally at $5.05 are 
rumored all the way up to $6.00, and 
similar discrepancies in prices are the 
rule. 

Manufacturers of spun silk are con- 
ceded to have sufficient business on their 
hooks to make unnecessary worrying 
over the immediate future. The ques- 
tion of raw silk supplies affords an 
interesting field of speculation, but one 
in which it is impossible to arrive at a 
solution at the present time. With his 
prospective supply of raw silk dependent 
altogether upon the necessities of world 
politics the spun silk dealer can do little 


more than sit back and hope for the 
best. 
Nominal prices on spun silk are as 
follows: 
60-2 . 5.05 30-2 a .4.70 
50-2 ; ea 4.95 20-2 +o sik eo we ee 
40-2 35. 210-8... «4.50 
Nominal prices on artifici: il silk are 


as follows: 
150 Deniers Domestic A, Bleached. 


150 Deniers Domestic B, Bleached 5@s 
150 Deniers Domestic C, Bleached.3.25@3.35 


3.75 @3.85 





Increase Capital 

The New England Waste 
Boston, dealers in cotton, cotton waste 
and linters, has increased its capital 


stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by 1s- 


Company, 


suing 5,000 common shares at a par 
value of $100. It is explained by officers 
of the company that the increase is 


simply to care for an enlarged business 
and entails no charge in the personnel 
of or the products handled hy the com 
pany. 


NEWARK, N. J. The Rivoli Silk 


has increased ifs 
$50,000 to $100,000 


Ho- 
capital 
Men’s 
fashioned hosiery is 
1is mill 


s1ery Co., Inc 
stock from 
and women’s full 
the pre duct of tl 
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GENERAL 
SILK IMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw & Thrown Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BOURSE 


PROVIDENCE: 
HOWARD BUILDING 


BRANCHES: 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 


= WUUNCINeeUrNeANEEEEEETUNE NERO AMARTH oa es eee tse seare ce sae meer emeNen cn TanerravPe vr”, 
MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN (7 2octer 7 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 
1045-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York 


Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 
ASYM ANE A NN AENNANNN a UNNNstNgEat ue UAUUng nae nasunaenagcnaqunnacnennnasonesuunnngnvausnneenennanny z 
INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. ainpinessthe 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., ea Pa., Scranten, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co.,225 Fourth Ave. 


-_ Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown : 
& Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52°Chauncy St., Boston 
ey 
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SILK MILL SUPPLIES °%& Xi 


and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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Allentown 
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Worsted Preparing 
and Spinning 


By Bradbury and Buckley. 

Two volumes of this work have 
been completed and form a valu- 
able addition to the P yractical ref- 
erence books on worsted manufac- 


WORSTED 
OVERLOOKER’S 
HANDBOOK 


Rules and Tables, 





of Calculations, 









' 
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with application of Slide Rule. turing. All worsted men should E 
By M. M Buckley have them on hand. Volume 3 is in = 
4 . 4 . . ‘ = 
¢ . preparation, = 
Sixth edition of this valuable = Vol. 1 covers raw material, vari- = 
: = eties and properties; classification, = 

book now in stock and ready for 2 washing and drying; worsted pre- 

delivery. Undoubtedly the most & paring; worsted carding; calcula- 

valuable and practical handbook = tions. 260 pages, 71 illustrations, 

a A 2 ‘ e cloth bound, Price $1.50, postage 
of useful information for the eas = 
worsted overseer. Vol. 2 covers preparing material = 
Price § S yc aj for combing; combing mechan- = 
rice 50 cents, postpaid. isms; pin setting; finishing gill 5 
Tue BRAGpoN, Lorp & NAGLE boxes; i roa ang : ) DP - 3, = 

161 l rat s < th 1 
Co. Price $1.50, p ge f > 
Purchasers will be notified when 
Book Dept. Vol. 3 is ready. 





THE BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. ~ 
461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. = 


461 Eighth Ave. New York 








92 $554 | 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street Ags 
PAddL OSAMA 0411104411011 0098 PO 81 MPO TH 


American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son. Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 
Higblandtewa, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Aveaue 
PSE SSUTVUSATHATL ery wvaneesyeeeytvebtereeytt Thtrag 
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hepperson's "78 Code Telephone Franklin 2536 


JAMES E. DALY, Inc. 


TEXTILE FIBRES AND YARNS 
115-117 Worth Street 


Te otton Combers, Stripe, etc. 
Garnetted Stocks; Noils; Card Waste Room 33 5 
NEW YORK = 


= 





Worsted and Wool Yarn 
HUUMATTUEET VAT UETU ENTREPRENEUR a 
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THROWING AWAY MONEY? 


Yes you are, 
unless you 
save your 
clippings, 
rags an 
other “‘waste’’”— 
A Sullivan Hand 
Baler will turn 
this loss into a 
profit for you 

Get Booklet 164A 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Chicago, Iil. 
+1 AR WT 
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ALL STEEL 
CO Largest Line in the U. S. i 
NOMY ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St. Rochester, N. Y. 


We grade new and old woolen and 
cotton rags ready for the picker. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


MVRRELATTVETNG TN HTT NCN EUAN Ne UT CTNNbS. 








GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


= Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
; Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
= Telephone Connection 

e 
eu 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 





Ss. 'S. RAWITSER & CO.{ & CO. 


WOOLEN RAGS 


WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 


283-285-287 West Broadway Hew Yors 


@@ Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
of every description ready for the picker. 
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SPECIALIZIN G 


In Silk Stock for Woolen Manufacturers. 
Silk Noils, Silk threads, garnetted Silk and 
Artificial Silk waste. 
DANIEL J. 
36 Ditmars Street, 





REILLY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 






t UUELULHALTLA WAST HULDA Wn 
‘QUEUES MAAR 


M. SALTER & SONS 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Our specialty is to grade woolen rags 
of every description ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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BALING PRESSES 


5 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write 
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QUOTATIONS 
WOOL WASTE. 

Fine white Australian lap waste Nomina! 
Fine white lap waste......... 125 —130 
Fine colored lap waste........ 8 — 90 
Medium colored lap waste..... 80 — 85 

Fine white Australian ring 

WEED scaccvacavrescoxvessoeaeve 90 —100 
Fine white ring waste..... 100 —110 
Fine white Australian thread 

waste Ecareeceinacas MP dm tens ae es ee 100 —105 
Fine white thread waste...... 95 —100 
Medium white thread waste... 85 — 90 
Low white thread waste i — 85 
Fine colored thre ad waste..... 55 — 60 
Medium colored thread waste. 45 - 60 
Wh inners’ waste, greasy. 30 — 35 
Colored sinners’ waste, greasy 25 — 28 
Australian white cards waste, 

PEEL cnbd4e 60 n0Keh050908 0% 36 — 40 
Fine white card waste, dusted 30 — 35 
Medium white card waste, 

Busted ..cvcccvccccccccseces 27 — 29 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 16 — 18 
Colored card waste, medium.. 12 — 15 
Colored card waste, low....... 4 —10 

SHODDIES. 
ALL WOOL STOCE 
White knit stock.............. 46 — 47 
Mee Gamal 2. cvcccsccececesoees 33 — 35 
Red knit stock. jyacnsenea? 36 — $8 
Thibets é 36 
Seeeipienenss: 
Fine light 10 42 
Fine dark 35 7 
Fine black 37 — 3s 
Coarse light 32 — 33 
Coarse dark 23 — 24 
Delaines— 
Light . 2 re . 31 — 33 
P< ckvesectecineths.ce ue ae — 26 
Worsteds— 
Light “ : i 26 — 27 
No 1 dari 22 — 23 
Black old . 33 — $5 
Blue old : 32 34 
Brown old 32 — 34 
Serges-—— 
ORO WOE ove ee ik es 
OCT isanann eas . $1 — 32 
EW STOCK 
Bie GUBD cccccccccccccvccses 24 — 26 
Fine blue worsted clips...... 36 — 38 

ne dark worsted clips...... 26 — 28 
Fine black worsted clips.... 40 — 42 
Light yarn extra fine......... 36 — 46 
Dark mixed, extra fine yarn... 30 — 32 


Dark yarn med. to crs........ 22 = 24 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1 28 — 30 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS. 
af ear eer Tet 26 — 26 
Ordinary clothing clips....... 22 — 23 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS, 

Worsteds— 
RI Seana Sod vhi- te we So ee ace - SeA 22 — 23 
ree BOIS, cscscses cosceee 260 — 26 
ree er ee ee 26 — 27 
Black and white.......... 36 — 31 
DEON. ocsvssscssecnesese 32 — 33 
BE veer ceke satku neha 36 — 37 
DL <tvisaudewwane nae aaK 38 — 4@ 
PN putwcub we ekee ee ones — — 30 
HEAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws ........ 16 — 17 
Mixed overcoatings ...... 17 — 18 
Brown chinchillas and 
CN “n5nes 6 back eae are 22 — 23 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
PS vent ncaradeser sues +» 22 — 33 
Black chinchillas and 
MENS incawsutnsapakae 22 — 23 
ORFOPGS riscevesscseerssvens 21 — 23 
Black and white.......... 21 — 22 
oe 15 — 16 
White chinchillas ........ 39 — 4 
OWS: TARO i vasiswcccce 19 — 2 
Kt ake wah e ohn painewas —- — 16 
COTTON WARP CLIPS. 
te OND oc sciwkvisevas 9 10 
BO ee ere 11 12 


Serges, black and white... 14 — 16 


EIU, TUBS. vcskdeswevess 18 14 
PR EN wn sdveséenvaaeenaecds 15 
Delaines mixed colored... 7 — 8 
ig ee OPE EEE TE EEE Se 13 
EE <26onta Sapa keakascendntecace 13 
ee en 16 
Blue cloakings . isnewae Ee — 15 
SRS sci cnesse cence e se 16 
eer reer er ree a 
GOVERNMENT CLIPS, 
DD ccetndedeaeedeecesa 29 — 30 
PE shin toueu thud beau 39 — 40 
CEES. Snicnueceswsepeswenes 33 — 33 
FLANNELS 
RD '2544560n0se eee eens emu 24 — 26 
ORG vecvcees ebeeveces oe 24 — 26 
PNR nncoetensouaeseands 24 — 26 
SD kee ncavenebuneedca'ss 26 — 37 
Tan $eeececesesavecesscs 33 — 34 
Mixed onececes baeneen sooo B — 24 
BNERE ccncccosannsccacean 32 — 34 
gy ee 23 — 39 


PRI: kvws Save vba bNamrercet 22 — 23 
NN iia tater oh ca OSES a eee dew 23 — 24 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
WS évivn's :brthameeeeeen —- — 40 
DED. csp stemanabaese 29 — 30 
BROOE. ds Wa shdecnaweess 32 — 33 
Brown svnonesns rere | ao 
oy eee re 35 — 36 
MMTOON cccccccccccccccccs 34 — 36 
RG sis a kone CAGe KOA w5 RS 28 — 30 
DL isusthnvksvapeniesoaten 37 — 38 
NE: NI iss. 05d ace ae lee 34 — 35 
BIROE GOEE..occcecvaccoses 2 — 21 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS. 
Merinos— 
Pree: TERRE ov sdtdccecscede 26 — 27 
OOGPES THORS «as cvsweesesea 17 — 18 
Pe MEME y ssibasdekea ses 17 — 18 
CORESO GOR o0640:06 650085 11 — 12 
pl 3”) eee re 17 — 18 
BEE, ni covenpeneesioonaens 5 — 6% 
Serges— 
SAG Soduands Ved bd shoe x 20 — 21 
Savas eter eed eden nes 20 — 21 
Re. bee as 6 We blak Bae eln se 15 — 16 
DE aadisesbiesaporans 16 — 17 
WE as saceeaesssauaeanvas 22 — 23 
SOD. 6. 6'al 0d ee aes wi Go we 25 — 26 
Flannels— 
ee WIES 65.045 0:4: 0004 S5 31 — 32 
OREO WMS cscasvacasvis 31 — 32 
“Mieke <niais b% aoe S 25 — 26 
ft BVT PC eeCLeerreere vere — 23 
BIGD acckaccnvscrevvanseas 133 — 14 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS. 
BRBGOR sco cce wees csvesee 5 — 6 
Red flannel..... cecessooee —_- — 6 
ONE DHORED: cccownccesvasa a — 6 
SNE Son scnw ssn eens — — 6 
Best DUG... cccccccscocece _ — 6 
ComMon Bray.......seeees 2% — 3 
Knit— 
WRGRR is a ctesanncuseacehet 34 — 35 
BGG GREER bisdtvccsaeese 23 — 24 
ee, Me i ckvieesaueves 20 — 21 
Blue, mixed piateeree bok 20 21 
Black, trimmed Liscavune 26 — 27 
Black, untrimmed ....... 22 — 2 
Red 5 dines ' . 23 — 24 
SRMEEE 5G ores ania ae mate mae ee 21 — 22 
La AS icncanapeenanveus 11 — 12 
Hoods— 
PG. | bE RSS RE SRO OS 23 — 24 
Mixed Hoods ihc sare Vn Shs 15 — 16 
Silver gray knit.......... 23 — 24 
SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted worsteds— 
BAGS kcctis cesctcecesertes 14 — 15 
NE Oo 5 Sak ak We ws ee 16 — 17 
errr ye eee ree ee 14 — 15 
PO, o desvne basssscenanees 10% — 11 
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OE can texciawaren t -13 —14 
Skirted cloth— 
OR ae 10 —l1 
AMEE is duet heuseene ssa i%— 8 
meee” .év00% Vererreprr ey. ikb— 8 
Dark ..ccscccscccccccsces 6 — 6% 
Plain Black ..ccsccceseces i”®— 8 
Skirted, tan kersey wan ée - 165 — 16 
Skirted, tan coverts....... 18 — 19 


COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 





Per Cent. 

No. 1 peeler comber.........+. 75 — 17% 
Short peeler comber........... — — Tt 
No. 1 Egyptian comber........ —_- — 

Short Egyptian comber........ 65 — 67% 
White card strip.........++++. 66 — 16 
No. 2 White card strip........ 40 — 46 
Cents. 
Dirty card My.cccossccsessecee 38 == © 

Dirty picker motes............ 8 — 8% 
Card and spinning sweeps..... s%u— 4 
WeAVe SWEOPB ...- cece eeececne ww—— 4 
Soft white threads.. — 11 
Hard white threads. — 1 
Soft colored threads — 10 
Hard colored threads.......... 8 — 9% 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK. 
(See Note.) 











Per cent. 
Sakelarides comber..... iwnkaee 3 — 90 
Sakelarides strips............. se — 1 oF 
Egyptian comber........+++++. so 0 — 82% 
Egyptian strips.....cescossese %o6060CU — 90 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 17% — 82% 
Pete Wie 6.35 sc ots ce saisewen 75 — 80 
No. 1 white strips......ccccess 70 — 75 
No. 2 white strips.....ccsscees co 0 (70 
* No. 1 white spinners.......... 90 — $5 
Cents. 
No. 1 soiled card........ 1@ = —1l 
No. 1 oily eae ae — Ts 
No. 2 Olly card...ccccccssees ; — 6% 
No. 1 white willowed fly....... 10 — 11 
No. 2 white willowed fly....... 8 — $% 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 8% — 9% 
No, 2 cleaned white picker. «.. ¢ — 8 
Soft white threads.. — 13% 
Hard white threads.. — 160% 
Soft colored threads......... — 11% 
Hard colored threads..... seeee 8% — 10 
LINTERS. 
f.o.b. N.Y 
Texas, clean mill run......... _—- — % 
WORE B.. Gc ekcncn esha Nominal 
Eastern, clean mill run.. — — 7 
Staple linters ..... ihn ea Nominal 





Nore.—Percentages based on price oj 
New York Middling Uplands spot cetton 


for day of shipment. 





UNDERLYING FEATURES 
CONTINUE UNCHANGED 





Substitutes to Remain Inactive Until Lat- 
ter Part of August—Possible Change 
of Navy Specifications 


The underlying features of the mar- 
ket for substitute materials continue 
practically unchanged. In most quar- 
ters comparatively few transactions 
have been reported. Of course, cer- 
tain economic conditions have had their 
effect, but this time of the year is gen- 
erally a period of lull, and a number 
of factors do not anticipate any gen- 
eral resumption of trading until the lat- 
ter part of August. 

The developments in regard to the 
possible change of specifications of cer- 
tain cloths needed by the navy have 
been of particular interest to graders 
of both new dips and old rags. It is 
reported that a committee of woolen 
manufacturers were in conference with 
Government officials at Washington on 
Monday of this week and that samples 
of various fabrics containing  substi- 
tutes were presented. Nothing definite, 
however, has been learned up to this 
writing, but should it be decided that 
shoddy be permissible in the cloths 
needed by the navy, the market for the 
affected 
considerably 


particular grades of substitutes 
would naturally be 
strengthened. Fine blues and lights are 
especially suitable for this purpose. 
At the present time there is a small 
movement in blues, from 36 to 37 cents 
being asked for blue worsted clips. A 
number of inquiries have been received 
for browns. According to a prominent 
grader, these inquiries have come from 
cloak manufacturers Any extensive 
trading on these grades is limited, how- 
ever, owing to the small quantity avail- 
able. Otherwise, new clips are fairly 
quiet, and prices have receded some- 
what on a few grades, but this ten- 
dency cannot be regarded as general. 
The market for old rags is not 


wholly _ inactive. Manufacturers of 
khaki shoddies and shoddies used in 
light gray fabrics are still interested in 
light colors in merinos, serges and 
flannels. Prices on practically all 
grades have returned to their original 
levels and it is unlikely that there will 
be any further recessions for some 
time, owing to the high prices which 
graders are compelled to pay to the 
small dealers. 


SUBSTITUTES QUIET 


Shoddy Trading Confined to Government 
Needs—Wool Waste Awaits Govern- 


ment Action 


June 27—Outside of the de- 
mand for shoddies for Government pro 
ductions there is practically no business 
Trading of a Government character has 
not been particularly active and there is 
a disposition on the part of both the 
shoddy manufacturers and the buyers 
to await the conference to-morrow be- 
tween shoddy men and Government offi. 
cials. Demand of this character, how- 
ever, has been largely confined to light 
coarse merinos, light serges and light 
worsteds. From 32 to 33c. has been ob 
tained on the merinos, from 26 to 27c 
on the worsteds, and around 34c. on the 
serges. There is a little pick-up bust- 
ness from woolen manufacturers wh« 
are operating on cloakings, but beyond 
this civilian trading is practically at a 
standstill. Some weakening of values 
is evidenced as a result of the softening 
of rag values and many shoddies ar« 
now available at 1 to 2c. a pound below 
the recent top levels. 

The wool waste market is dull 
Awaiting the result of the conference 
of dealers with Government officials 
both manufacturers and dealers are 
showing no disposition to trade. In 
fact dealers are more or less at sea just 
at present and until they know definitely 
what the Government intends to do they 

(Continued on page 93) 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 





GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
IRKSOME TO THE TRADE 


Firms Threatened with Extinction— 
Mills to Operate on Short Time 
Wool Reserves Plentiful 
(By Our Regular Correspondent.) 

BRADFORD, ENG., June 7.—Many firms 
are being threatened with extinction by 
developments connected with State con- 
trol, but it is declared it cannot be 
helped. When the principals of im- 
portant firms of buying brokers are 
employed by the department, it looks, 
to say the least, as if there is no room 
for the innumerable company of 
selling and buying brokers, merchants 
and dealers. These are being set on 
one side as useless, except in some 
such capacity as their present one. 
Many firms could have endured the 
personal inconvenience resulting through 
such a huge scheme of control, but to 
have their bread and butter literally 
taken out of their mouth is to say the 
least beyond a joke. 

A CONCESSION TO TOP MAKERS 

During the week a concession has 
been granted to merino topmakers. 
Practically all have been told that 
where they have on hand old contracts 
and wool to put into the combs, Govern- 
ment wool may now stand on one side 
at least for a time, until they have fin- 
ished contracts. This has been hailed 
with satisfaction, notwithstanding there 
are spinners who have candidly stated 
that they do not want further de- 
liveries, because they do not know what 
is going to happen to them. Is it con- 
ceivable that spinning frames will be 
stopped after June 11 in crossbreds and 
July 2 in = merinos where = spinners 
have on their premises tops to run all 
their frames both on export and civilian 
orders for the next two or three 
months? Surely a policy of common 
sense will prevail in the work of the 
Priority Committees, for every practical 
man constituting these bodies knows 
full well that it is impossible for them 
to account for the exact channel into 
which every pack of wool, tops, yarns 
or pieces goes. It will have to be a give 
and take matter, and every man worth 
his salt knows that yarns and fabrics 
are being spun and woven which can- 
not possibly be exported. If machinery 
is brought deliberately to a standstill 
when home trade firms are pressing 
for yarns and pieces, grave dissatisfac- 
tion will arise among mill operatives. 

MILLS ON SHORT TIME 

The week has seen the carrying out of 
the Army Council Order requesting mill 
owners to work 45 hours’ instead 
of 55% hours per week. Brad- 
ford weaving establishments are to 
stand all day on the Monday, followed 
by spinning mills after June 11. This 
marks a feature in the textile trade 
which was never anticipated, but if it 
proceeds no further we think operatives 
will accept the position with good grace. 
Of course there have been whimperings, 
and many are expecting to receive the 
same wages as if they were working 
55% hours. Where there is an accumu- 
lation of goods that are waiting burling, 
milling and finishing, these departments 
can still be run full time. This is a 
practical concession enabling manufac- 
turers to overtake arrears. Of course 
the sole object of mills working short 
time is to conserve stocks of raw wool, 
and this leads up to the question of the 
condition stocks are in to-day. 


BUILDING UP RESERVES 

One wonders why the trade has not 
been taken into the confidence of the 
Government and made aware of the 
true extent of present existing stocks. 
Of course the members of the Central 
Advisory Committee have been fur- 
nished with full details of the last cen- 
sus, and they also know what are the 
arrivals of Colonial wool. Stocks of 
wool at present are very considerable 
and are fully equal to, if not larger 
than the stocks of wool in normal 
times. The wool cargoes lost at sea are 
infinitesimal, thanks to the vigilance of 
our fleet. It would surprise everyone 
if they knew the exceedingly small loss 
of wool at sea, but we can only inter- 
pret the present short time movement 
to mean that it is the intention of the 
Admiralty to stop bringing home Colo- 
nial wool and devote all their freight 
to carrying food supplies. Having pro- 
vided for the military requirements of 
our own and Allied forces as regards 
clothing, it is the next duty of the Govy- 
ernment to provide for the transit of 
food supplies. 

ENGLISH NEW CLIP PRICES 

The marketing of the new domestic 
clip has begun in real earnest in the 
southern and Midland counties, and new 
price lists are being published, covering 
the various areas throughout England. 
The officials in each area have gone into 
details, and some very comprehensive 
lists have been published. No less than 
45 descriptions of English wool are set 
forth in No. 11 area, comprising North- 
umberland and Durham, and 37 descrip- 
tions in No. 9 area, which comprises 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and Lanca- 
shire. No list has been published for 
No. 10 area, comprising Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire and Derbv- 
shire. No list has been published for 
washed and unwashed wools as in the 
areas mentioned. Of course, the prices 
to be paid farmers are 1%d. to 2™%4d. 
higher than last year, the greatest ad- 
vance in the finer quality wools. There 
is no doubt that English farmers are at 
present on velvet, particularly those 
breeding their own stocks, for every- 
thing is making record prices, notwith- 
standing the increased cost of food- 
stuffs. Users of Down fleeces sent in 
big orders weeks ago, a proof that last 
year’s stocks are exhausted, and the 
Department stated a fortnight ago that 
they had no domestic wools at present to 
offer for export anywhere. 


Committee on Woolen Rags 

The Council of National Defense has 
appointed as one of its sub-committees, 
the committee designated by Maurice 
Goldstein, chairman of the Woollen Rag 
Division of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, to aid the 
government. The committee consists 
of: E. A. Stone, Stone Bros., chair- 
man; Mark Sherwin, of the Sherwin 
Wool Co.; Julius Hofeller, of the 
Hofeller-Loeser Co., and Maurice Gold- 
stein, of the American Wool stock Co. 
A meeting was held Friday of this week 
at the Hotel Astor, at which plans of co- 
operation were discussed 


Return Ball Game 


A return baseball game between the 
Boston and Philadelphia teams of the 
American Cotton Waste Exchange has 
been arranged to be played in Philadel- 
phia on Thursday, July 26. 


RAW COTTON ADVANCES 
DISORGANIZE TRADE 


Manufacturers Endeavoring Not to Close 
Mills but Lower Rates Not 
Anticipated 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 

MANCHESTER, ENG., June 7.—All other 
matters in the market this week have 
been overshadowed by the remarkable 
developments in the raw cotton situa- 
tion and the striking advance in prices 
has disorganized business to a consid- 
erable extent. In view of the very poor 
first condition report relating to the 
crop of the United States, Government 
traders have not been much surprised 
at the strong bullish feeling in Liver- 
pool and New York. Statements have 
been made by spinners and manufac- 
turers that the higher prices must mean 
the stoppage of more machinery, but as 
a whole the Lancashire industry is not 
going to run to a standstill without a 
great effort. Employers know very well 
that to close down mills means losing 
workpeople, at any rate until after the 
end of the war, and so long as stand- 
ing charges can be covered by running 
there will not be any general stoppage. 
The position, however, causes much 
anxiety, and in view of the very limited 
supplies of the raw material on this 
side and the fact that the current sea- 
son has yet two months to run, no det- 
inite relief is expected just at present. 
Active buying has transpired in futures 
and on the spot in Liverpool, and the 
competition amongst users for the ar- 
ticle has had a yood deal to do with 
the rise in prices. Yarn and cloth mer- 
chants are generally of the opinion that 
lower rates are not likely to be experi- 
enced in the near future, and operators 
are not at all inclined to go “ short.” 
Those who have recently adopted this 
policy have undoubtedly burnt their 
fingers and are now very awkwardly 
situated. There has been much grum- 
bling at the difficulty in arranging bust- 
ness, but trading has not been broughi 
to a standstill, and many buyers have 
been on the lookout for those who hold 
stocks, in the hope of being able to pur- 
chase at a little below full market quo- 
tations. Although trade is restricted as 
a result of the war, there continues a 
persistent demand from many of ou1 
outlets abroad, which has to be met. 
Reports from Egypt with regard to the 
growth there remain fairly promising 
but values have advanced in sympathy 
with the rise in the American staple. 


YARN MARKET DISORGANIZED 


When business was resumed in the 
yarn market after the Whitsuntide holi- 
days spinners were faced with the smart 
advance in the raw material, and since 
then prices have gone up to a still 
higher basis. Owing to the unsettled 
conditions, many producers have scarce- 
ly known what to quote, and in some 
instances sellers have waited for offers 
to be made. Considerable stocks are 
held at certain mills, and it has been 
possible to clear the supplies at much 
better prices than when the yarn was 
made. Users of home American qual- 
ities have been anxious to keep well 
covered, and certain buyers who have 
recently nursed orders have had to enter 
the market and purchase on the best 
terms possible. As in very few in- 
stances adequate advances have been 
obtained the margin of profit has tended 


to be narrowed. Ground has been lost 





by producers of ring beams and 
medium weits are still in a very poor 
way. More offers have been met with 
in bundle yarns for India, but most of 


the business put forward has_ been 


quite impracticable. A little more ac- 
tivity has shown itself in cops for Hol- 
land and shipping facilities for that 
outlet are improving. Egyptian yarns 
are also dearer on the week and in 
some directions a rather fuller demand 
has been experienced, but the prices 
now available in 60’s twist show a more 
serious loss than ever 

There has been no lack of inquiry in 
piece goods, but operations have been 
very irregular. Most of the bids from 
abroad have been a long way out 
Some local merchants, however, who 
realize there is little prospect of lower 
rates in the near future have bought in 
anticipation of the future wants of cus- 
tomers and certain merchants who hold 
stocks have done a considerable busi- 
ness. We are advised that the mon- 
soon has burst in India, and further 
telegrams are now awaited as to the 
progress of the rains. Shirtings for 
Calcutta and Bombay have been very 
quiet. Here and there, however, some 
substantial lines have been put through 
in dhooties. China buyers have done 
very little in staple makes but the un- 
dercurrent of demand in fancies keeps 
up well. Favorable reports have again 
been received from Egypt, and in view 
of the urgent demand for goods in that 
outlet it is to be regretted that another 
boat has been lost on the sea. Most 
manufacturers are still greatly ham- 
pered by the shortage of work people 
and all kinds of arrangements are be- 
ing made to surmount the labor diffi- 
culty. Most kinds of heavy goods are 
deeply under contract, some producers 
being sold up to the end of the year. 


Substitute Markets 


(Continued from page 92) 


would rather stay out of the market. 
There has been some buying, of course, 
but it is individually small and well 
scattered, allowing no one house an 
active trade. Prices, however, are hold- 
ing firm without particular change from 
the levels of the last few weeks 


COTTON WASTE DULL 


Jeing Taken to Move High 
Qualities 


Losses 


Boston, June 27—Cotton waste trad- 


ing is on the dull side. 
fair amount of inquiry, yet actual trad- 
There 
is a fair call for combers for export, 
but because of the lack of shipping 
facilities orders are not being placed. 
Prices on all high qualities, except some 
of the finer Egyptians, are very erratic 
and in many instances dealers are taking 
losses to avert a heavy accumulation of 
stock. 

Despite the radical advances in raw 
cotton, waste dealers are finding it prac- 
tically impossible to get any more for 
wastes. This is explained by the fact 
that these wastes go into products that 
sell at a price and that manufacturers 
cannot and will not pay higher than cur- 
rent levels. 

Trading in low grades has been more 
or less general in character and small 
in volume. Oily cards have moved to 
some extent at 7 to 7)4c. and small lots 
of threads have sold on a basis of 12 to 
12'4c. for soft whites: 


There is a 


ing is small and well scattered. 
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CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HARRIS-CORLISS 
ENGINE and MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Improved Harris- 
Corliss engines with Brown 
Patented Releasing Valve Gear. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BUILT TO ORDER 





Rebuilding and Repatring Providence, R. I. 
Engines U.S.A. 
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MACUNG IE SIL K COMPANY 


Bindings on Ril bons 


nd Woolen Bed Blankets. 
G Cart Cover Kimonas, Bat Robes, etc 
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Navy Canvas Awards 
WasuHincton, D. C., June 28.—The 
Bureau of Supplics and Accounts an- 
nounces the following awards by the 
ls opened June 8: 
, 22-inch, white cot 
ton canvas, medium, Portsmouth Yard, 
Turner Co., part at $4,328; 


‘ 


Navy on bi 
On 108.900 yards 


J. Spence 


part, Wellington, Sears & Co., $15,642; 
part, J. H. Lane & Co., $4,410; 45,000 
yds., Boston delivery, part, Curran & 
Barry, $20.263; 169,000 yds., Brooklyn 


Barry, part, $90,- 
Philadelphia de 
Sears & Co., $11,- 
$3,787, and 


delivery, Curran & 
474.20; 82,000 yds., 
ery, Wellington, 


925; J. Spencer Turner Co., 


J. H. Lane & = ces 220,000 yds., 
rfolk delivery, Wellington, Sears & 
Co., $27,180; J. Spencer Teens Co., 


$16,230 and J. H. Lane & Co., $8,820; 
21,500 yds. Charleston delivery, Well 
ington, Sears & Co., $3,132; J. Spencer 
Turner Co., $541 and J. H. Lane & Co. 
150,000 yds., Mare Island de- 
Turner Co., $13,704; 
$24,467: 6,000 
Welling- 


$2,205 ; 
livery, J. Spencer 
Wellington, Sears & Co., 
yds., Puget Sound delivery, 
ton, Sears & Co., $4,110. 
On 35,550 yds., 22-inch, 
Portsmouth delivery, Fred S. 
$1,690; Wellington, Sears & 
29,000 yds., Boston de 
Bennett, $672; Welling- 
$7,110; 26,000 yds., 
Philadelphia delivery, part, F. S. Ben 
nett, $1,680; 160,000 yds., Norfolk de- 
part, F. S. Bennett, $13,400; Well- 
ington, Sears & Co., $26,325; 15,500 yds., 
part, F. S. Bennett, $1,750 

On 74,500 yds. white 
ravens, Portsmouth delivery, Welling 
ton, Sears & Co., part, $11,250; 114,000 
yds., Boston delivery, Wellington Sears 


white cotton 
canvas, 
sennett, 
Co., $27,271; 
livery, F. S 
ton, Sears & Co., 


livery, 


cotton canvas 


& Co., part, $3,500; 75,000 yds., Phila- 
delphia delivery, Wellington, Sears & 
Co., part, $12,500; 8,400 yds. Charleston 


Wellington, Sears & Co., 
Mare Island delivery, 
Wellington, Sears & Co., part, $10,700; 
13,600 yds., Puget Sound delivery, Well- 
ington, Sears & Co., part, $963. 

On 46,000 yds., 42-inch, white bag 
and hammock F. S. Bennett, 
Portsmouth delivery, 10,000 yds., 
Boston delivery, F. S. Bennett, $8,500; 
C. E. Riley Co., $8,630; 100,000 yds. 
Brooklyn delivery, F. S. Bennett, part, 
$25,500; 35,000 yds., Philadelphia de 
livery, C. E. Riley Co., $30,205; F. S. 
Bennett, $8,500; 125,000 yds., Norfolk 
delivery, F. S. Bennett, part, $25.500. 

C. E. Hertlein will furnish 230,000 
vds. white watchmark braid for the 
Brooklyn Yard at $3,066.67 


delivery, 
$350; 85,000 yds., 


part, 


canvas, 
$8,500 : 


To Control Coarse Yarns 
In view of the recently indicated 
mand for duck for 
quirements a conference  was_ held 
at Washington on Thursday, June 
21, between the Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Hard 
Yarn Spinners’ Association, with 
the Council of National Defense. 
After a discussion of this. situation, 
Charles Council 
requested the members of both those 
with the Commit- 
National Coun- 
committee 


Governmental re 


Eisemann o the 


bodies to co-operate 
tee on Supplies of the 
Burton 


cil as an advisory 


Etherington, of Franklin D’Olier & 
Co., Philadelphia, was appointed chair- 
man of this committec¢ Che purpose of 
this committee will be the entire elim 
ination of all speculation by having all 

arse counts of cotton yarns, and the 
sale of these yarns under the super 


vision of this committee. This plan of 
facilitate the 
Government’s require- 
duck fabrics \ sub- 
appointed as working 
committee to take charge of the de 


oleae will 
supply of the 
ments for the 
committee was 


si } 
ereatly 


tails, consisting of Andrew 
Charles J. 
chairman; W. B. 
the Lockmore Cotton 
Neely 
the Travora Cotton Mills, of 
C., and John A. Mandeville, 
of the Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga. The headquarters of this commit- 
tee will be located 320 Broadway, New 
York. Their duties will be to pass upon 
all trades involving the num- 
bers, and no dealer is supposed to trade 
yarns, or any mill selling di- 
rect, except through this committee, 
who will approve all sales. Price and 
shipping instructions will be determined 
by them. Contracts for yarns will be 
apportioned pro rata to the various 
houses and mills according to their 
ability to deliver yarns in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate production for the 
Government in these fabrics. 

The committee will operate under the 
Council of National Defense, and this 
is stated, will request any mill 
or commission house, etc., requiring 
count yarns in warps, tubes or 
to handle this business through 
3y this co-operation the 


Moore, 
Mills, 


York, S. 


coarsce 


in these 


body, 


coarse 
skeins, 
the committee. 
needs of the Government will be greatly 
facilitated, and the chances of specula- 
tion eliminated. 


FOREIGN TRADE VISED 


Control of Slee and Imports by De- 
partment of Commerce 

WasHINcToNn, D. C., June 18.—Two 
new divisions are being organized un- 
der the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, for administering the export 
restriction act recently passed by Con- 
gress. These divisions will have charge 
(1) of the export control provision un- 
der the Espionage Act, (2) division of 
imports, and (3) trading with the enemy. 

Exports will be controlled under a li- 
censing system, and details will be han- 
dled by the new office. It is expected 
that President Wilson will sign a proc- 
lamation at the time he signs the bill 
delegating his power of export control 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The export control provision of the 
Espionage Act, it is expected will be ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, under the gen- 
eral supervision of an Export Control 
Executive or Advisory Board, composed 
of representatives of the State, War, 
and Navy and Commerce departments. 
Important decisions of this board will 
be reviewed by the Secretary of State. 

Work of administering will be done in 
the bureau through a Division of Export 
Licenses, which will be assisted by a 
War-Time Statistical Division, composed 
of a few prominent economists and sta- 
tisticians. The Division of Export Li- 
censes will have at least one expert for 
each industry that will be affected, and 


a large clerical force—probably about 
300 to start—with a considerable force 
in New York City. An important point 


in this connection is the fact that this 
is an Export Control Act and not an 
Embargo Act. No general embargoes 
are contemplated. Licensing will enable 
the Government to accomplish three im- 
portant things: (1) Conserve our own 
supplies, (2) make the most efficient use 
of available tonnage, and (2) put a stop 
to supplies going to Germany through 
neutrals 

On the request of the State Depart- 
ment the bureau is undertaking te do 
the work that the British Embassy has 
heretofore done in distributing raw ma- 
terials released to us by England 
tin, bagging, jute, and about a dozen 
others. 


—wool, 


S. Webb, 
Webb & Co., Philadelphia, 
president of 
also the 
Manufacturing Co., and also of 


treasurer 
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‘Load and Look” 
AMERICAN 


KRON SCALES 


AVTOMATIC SPRINGLESS 


Tare Beam 
for automatic 
deduction of 
tare weight 


All Metal Construction 
ALL TYPES ANY CAPACITY 


Save Time 
Save Labor 
Save Money 


Write for catalog and complete information 


American Kron Scale Co. 
428 East 53rd St., New York 


Southern Office—405 Urban Building Louisville, Ky. 


Other branches in principal cities 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 





Broadway Cars from Grand 
Central Depot 


7th Avenue Cars from 
Penn’a Station 


Modern and Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 


Rooms with Adjoining Bath 


$1.50 up 
Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.00 up 


Suites $4.00 up 


10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout = 
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COTTON CONTRACTS 


REACH FROM 27C, UP 


High Records Follow the Break of 


Ne 
ast Week—Demand Less Active 
After Advance to 27c. 

e reaction of about 2 cents per 
pound which followed the temporary 
5 nsion of the Liverpool futures 
market last week was quickly recov- 
with prices making new high rec- 
Low private condition figures 
omplaints of drouth in the South- 
W served to increase the apprehen- 
sion of a short crop, and further trade 
buying was reported on the advance, 
a which carried all deliveries up to or 
c above the 27-cent level. October con- 
f racts sold at 27 cents on Tuesday, mak- 
ing an advance of 260 points, or $13 
per bale, from the low level of the pre- 
vious Wednesday. This advance, how- 
~ ever, seemed the signal for realizing, 
while demand has since been less active, 
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uly contracts. 


ion in this respect. 


October selling off to 26.15 during 
irsday’s trading, when private crop 
vices showed some improvement, the 
1and from trade sources was less in 
lence, and an opinion appeared to 
gaining ground that a bullish July 


ireau had been discounted. 


The new high records followed the 
ulation of very few notices against 
During the past three 
four weeks, selling here against in- 
led shipments for July delivery had 
n reported, and the impression was 


at notices for fully 10,000 bales would 


issued on last Tuesday. This pros- 
t had caused some liquidation and 
gularity, but when it was found that 
notices actually issued amounted to 
s than 2,000 bales, July quickly firmed 
and the strength in that position 
rted a sympathetic influence on later 
iveries. Further notices are expected 
tween now and the end of next 
uth, but it is, believed that shipments 
re from the South would have been 
ivier had it not been for the possi- 
ity of delays in transit, and that de- 
ries will be restricted by the situa- 
Meanwhile, there 
ve been conferences between British 
ton interests and Government offi- 
ls which have resulted in action 
ding to emphasize the difficulties of 
plying Lancashire with raw mate- 
ils. According to latest advices, 
es are to be fixed each day in Liver- 
| Lefore the opening, while the only 
sh business allowed will be that orig- 
ting within the trade. Straddle oper- 
ms are also barred out, and a com- 
ttee is to be created representing all 


branches of the industry to control the 


} 


; 


\ 


1 


tribution of raw material. 

Private condition reports published 
ing the week have indicated deteri- 
tion since the end of last month. 
ist of these reports were considerably 
ve the Government's figures for the 
1 of May, and the feeling in local 
les on Thursday was that the Bureau 
uld probably show but a. slight 
inge. According to one of the more 
minent Southern authorities, the low 
dition is largely the result of a small 
nt, which should not be taken too 
iously at this time of the year as it 
y prove capable of producing and 
ding as much fruit as a more luxu- 
nt growth. The weekly report of the 
ather Bureau read rather more 
orably, and while good soaking rains 
ve not been general in the Southwest, 
re have been showers and scattering 


RAW MATERIALS 





rains which should prove beneficial. On 
the whole, therefore, and while the ofti- 
cial figures on Monday are 
expected to be around 69, compared 
with 81.1 last year and a ten-year aver- 
age of 80, it is considered by no means 
impossible that the end-July condition 
should compare much more favorably 
with some of the big crop years. 

Both Japanese and Canadian interests 


condition 


have been mentioned in connection with 
purchases of new crop contracts during 
the week. At the present time, prom- 
inent eastern belt shippers are asking in 
the neighborhood of 100 points on De- 
cember for autumn delivery of strict 
middling upland cotton, and say that 
spinners have been buying contracts in- 
stead, with a view to fixing the basis 
later. Business in the southern spot 
markets has been less active, and ex- 
ports have continued light. An ocean 
freight rate of $5 per hundred has been 
paid on cotton from New York to Liv- 
erpool, and that rate was bid at the end 
of the week, while a rate of $8 per hun- 
dred was quoted to Genoa. In some 
quarters, however, it is anticipated that 
the recent conferences of cotton inter- 
ests with the British Board of Trade in 
London, and recent developments in 
connection with the movement of troops, 
will lead to a temporary increase in the 
supply of tonnage for the movement of 
cotton. The following table will show 
Thursday's closing prices in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


New York, June 28, 1917 








June June Last 

Market. 28. Change Sales, 
Galveston, 26.50 +-1.50 7,551 
New Orl'ns 24.56 26.00 +-1.44 14,919 
Mobile.... 4! 25.50 +-1.00 2,479 
Savannah. 54 26% + 1.00 6,838 
Norfolk. . 26.25 4+-1.50 1,655 
New York. 15 * 45 .s 
Augusta... 26.50 +-1.12 2,739 
Memphis... 26.00 +1.00 11,638 
St. Louis... 25.00 25.75 .75 439 
Houston... 24.85 26.00 +-1.15 10,409 





In addition to the quotations above, 
the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the difference on and off 
are given as compiled from the reports 
received by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change late on Wednesday : 

WHITE GRADES, 


Mem- Mont- Au- 
Dalles. phis. gomery. gusta, 


Aver- 
age. 











Me Wescvsas -75% 1.10f -62¢ .50t -78t 
& GG. M.... se? .63F .50F .38FT -56F 
Ch. Mwcaaas .37 .50T -38t -26f .39F 
Se eer -19f 25 .19F -13t -20F 
Middling ..26.05 26.00 26.25 26.50 
i. aa mevnss 3aem 25° ‘ .25° ‘ 
ie Spe Rees 88° 62° .62* .62° 6% 
s. G. O 1.38° 1.12% 1.00° 1.00° 1.08° 
. Gheaenvas 1.88% 1.62% 1.50% 1.50° 1.52¢° 
YELLOW TINGED. 
RB Ge Mewes cane ee -25T .25t .22f 
GG. Bie s'seae .10¢t Even. Even Even. 
Biv wecccia cher .25* .25* Even. -20° 
Middling .. .38* .37* .50* 25° 42° 
S| err .50* .75* .88* .74° 
a err ST? Lise 136° 139° 
YELLOW STAINED. 
Se 75° 12° -38* enews 49° 
i. Ube chu nee 1.00* .3T® 63* 62° «40° 
Middling 1.25° .50* 88* 1.00% .95° 
BLUE STAINS 
ee 75° ST? 50* 63* 51° 
ee 1.00* * 75* 1.00* 81° 
Middling .. 1.25° -75° 1.00% 1.50° 1.12° 
* Off. t On. 


Cotton Trade Notes 

It is reported that the British Board 
of Trade is to create a committee com- 
posed of interests from all departments 
of the industry to deal with raw ma- 
terial problems 

The Government's July 
be published on Monday. This report 
gives the condition as of June 25, esti- 
mates the acreage planted and also states 
the yield indicated by the official data 


Bureau will 





based on the estimated value of a con 


dition of 100 per cent. on the date in 
question 

Private reports have indicated some 
deterioration in the condition of the 


crop since May 25. 


ports, which were relatively high last 
month, have shown a serious falling off, 
the average being about 2.8 per cent 
The National Ginners’ Association in a 
report Thursday 
however, said indications pointed to a 
Government report of 69.3, 
with 69.5 last month. 

According to this authority the small 
plant is largely responsible for the low 
condition figures, but its size should not 
be taken too seriously at this season of 
the year. For a small plant of this kind 
is “usually stocky and will set fruit 
very freely when it starts also 
better able to withstand the dry weather 
later in the season.” 

In a report making the condition 68.9, 
J. W. Jay & Co. say the indication is for 
a yield of approximately 11,600,000 bales, 
linters excluded. 

The Clement Curtis report making the 
condition 66.5 indicated a crop of only 
10,830,000 bales, excluding linters. 

The peanut acreage in southern states, 
according to estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows an increase 
of 60.7 per cent. over last year’s. 

In some quarters it is estimated that 
Japanese spinners have purchased fully 
350,000 bales of new crop contracts as a 


Some of these re- 


issued on morning, 


compare d 


and is 


hedge against forward commitments 
Estimates of the total trade holding of 
futures against forward requirements, 


range up to or even over 2,000,000 bales 

Advertisements in New England 
papers urging mill operators to take only 
short vacations attracted attention in 
raw material circles as indicating the 
prospect for unusually active mill con- 
sumption. 

The first bale of the new Texas crop 
raised at Lyford, Texas, sold at 
auction in Houston on Monday. It was 
purchased for $925, by Hubbell Slack & 
Co., who donated it to be auctioned off 
for the Red Cross Fund at New York 
It will be sold at auction here on Mon- 
day, and is expected to bring the largest 
sum ever realized for a bale in the his- 
tory of the trade, although members of 
the New York Cotton Exchange have 
previously donated over $30,000 to the 


was 


Red Cross 

The weekly report of the Weather 
Bureau again mentioned various draw- 
backs, but was considered rather more 
favorable than recent reports, and pri 
vate advices recently have also found 
some improvement, although the rains 
reported early in the week failed to fully 
break the drouth in the southwest. 

N. D. Zuber, assistant entomologist of 
Agricultural Department, 
web worms are doing enormous damage 


Texas says 
to Texas cotton. 

Writing to a contemporary regarding 
the British cotton Sir Charles 
Macara says: “ At the present time ther« 
are many mills that would gladly close 
down and work on a 40-hour week, or 
half time, in accordance with my sug 
gestions, but there will always be a cer 
tain number who would take advantage 
of a movement to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the industry as a whole. If the 
overcome successfully 
there must be no exemptions. All mills 
must basis and if the 
operatives’ organization as well as those 
of the employers will act loyally together 
the thing can be done.” 


Crisis, 


crisis is to be 


run on the same 











ADVANCE CONTINUES 
IN RAW SILK TRADE 


Increased Demand Generally Encoun- 


tered — Transportation Troubles 
Grow More Serious 
lurther advances have been made on 
all grades of raw silk, and the trade can 


see nothing but a constant appreciation 


in immediate prospect. The influence of 
all factors which govern price tendencies 
make mevitable ati 
accentuation of the present accute situ 
ation. 
to the extent of recent operations on the 
part of consumers, but it is fairly gen 
erally agreed that demand has improved 
as a result of a fuller realization of the 


combines to almost 


Reports in the market differ as 


difficulties which the broad silk manu- 
facturer will have to meet in securing 
his raw material. Most of the recent 
business has been for August, Septem 


ber and October deliveries, although 

buying into later months has occurred 

to a certain extent. 
Transportation difficulties, 


a perplexing problem for 1m 


which have 


provide d 


porters for some time past, give every 
evidence of increasing in seriousness 
With the announcement of the strict 
control of all shipping by the Allies 
comes the report that Japanese met 


chantmen are to be transferred from the 
Pacific trade to the Atlantic. It is diff 
cult to speculate upon the probabilities 
of such a move in the absence of de 
nite knowledge as to the seriousness of 
the 


transportation of food and ammunition 


shipping problem as it concerns 
from this country to western Europe. It 
is certain that strenuous protests would 
be made by Japan against any move of 
the kind above outlined unless such ac 
tion were absolutely essential. Should 
this rearrangement of shipping facilities 
take place, 
that the 
to this country 


however, it 1s apparent to all 
silk 


would be so ag 


problem of getting ship 
ments 
gravated as to make the present situation 
appear almost normal 

An accurate index of the situation of 
the Yokohama market is the fact that 
stocks there at totaled only 
2,700 bales Prices here have been ad 
vanced by many 


mid-week 


importers 17%c. on 
grades during the week. Kansai Doubk 
Extra Cracks are now quoted at $6.65 as 
$6.52 the quotation 


The advances 


compared with 
which obtained last 


on this grade has been exceeded by that 


week 


on all the others. Kansai Extras, 13/15, 
is quoted at $6.40, an advance of 17'%c 
over the price held for a week ago. Best 
No. 1 Extra, 13/15, is at $6.32! Best 
No. 1 at $6.10; Kansai No. 1, 13/15, 
$5.95: Shinshu No. 1, 13/15, $5.87 
\ll these prices represent an advance 
of 17%e 
Prices current on raw silk on Wednes 
day were as follows: 
EUROPEAN 
Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 7.7 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12/18.7 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26..7 
Classical Italian 7.30 
60 day basi 
JAPAN 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.6 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 6.460 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 6.32% 
Filature test No. 1 6.10 
Filature Kansai No. 1, 13/15 ’ 
Filature Shinshu No. 1, 13 
6 months bas 
CHINA 
Canton XXA Crack 14/16 »10 
Canton XXB Crack 14/1 5.00 
Canton XXB 22/26 . 4.40 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flyir Horse ) 
Tsatl Kunkee Mars, No. 1 1.7 
Tussah Filature 8 cocoon, No. 1-2 4.11 


6 months basis 
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WOOL TRADING SPOTTY, 
WITH PRICES STRONG 


Manufacturers Covering Only Positive 
Needs and Speculation Among 
Dealers at a Standstill 
Boston, June 28—Wood trading is 
potty, and in the aggregate smaller than 
for several weeks, yet prices continu 
upward in tendency Three factors 
make for the weck’s quictness, the most 


f 
I 


important of which is the possibility 


0 
Government action or perhaps more th« 
lack of definite information as to what 
( ment intends to do about 
The well covered ndition of 
mills I ] +} cl } goods ope 
O Ttactors tory tricting wo 
WOOL QUOTATIONS 
OHIO, PEND I NIA AN VIRGINIA 
f 70 } ) 
} 0 | 7 7 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK, 
Ur wa ed Ur A he 
I ith’'e.60 —63 bla 5 7 
I 1 Gf ‘ 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
} 5 5 ER ¢ 6 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS) 
SI I 5 
& 1 40 
j ) 1 35 
00 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS) 
} 1 50—1 55 I is 
l Sy 
OREGON (SCOURED BASIS) 
St e, Fast ‘ tl I t 
rn, No.1.1 160 ern, No.1.1 46—1 46 
Staple Kast Cloth East 
No.2.1 45—1 60 ern, No.2.1 35—1 40 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Fj \ 1 701 s B -1 30 
A 1 f 3 1 40 
B 0 45M l 1 30 
( 1 20 10 110 
PULLED (CHICAGO) 
Scoured Bas 
A super 1 40—1 45B super 1 35—1 45 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS) 

Staple, fine.1 65—1 75 Fine cl’thg.1 55—1 60 
D e bid 60 1 65Fine med 1 55—1 60 
UTAN (SCOURED BASIS) 

Fine 14 1 50Fir med..1 35—1 40 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS} 

Fir 1 ,—] No 1 05 110 
N« 40) iSNo 4 ao 1 05 

N 


NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS) 
Fine n l 1 ’ 1 55Fine cl’'thge.1 55—1 60 


MOHAIR 


I ‘ ~ 
Combing 70 72 Turkey — 
Carding 8 60< 63— «6 E 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. 
Cape (scoured) Montevide 
Combing, (greasy ) 
choice..1 65—1 70 ‘ i 68 70 
Combing, H 70— 7 
good -1 60 1 65 ! Dane sn 
Clothing § 
choice..1 6 160 Meri: GE 
< hing 4 
good 1 4¢ x é 
L ( ( 
% bid 68 
High 
FOREIGN CARPET. 
Aleppo Khorassian 
Washed ... — Ist clip. -- 
Wshd.col — 2d clip... - 
Angora ..... _ Mongolian 
Awass!i ... Bijsk ..... — 
Karadi . ; Urga ; — 
Bokhara M'nchur’n.. — 
White .... — Scotch blk., 
Colors faced ... . _— 
China Camels hair 
Combing —39 (Russ'n). .. 
Wid ball40 —43 Servian skin 
Wd. open, wool ..... — 
ba .. 34 —35% East India 
Willowed 33%—37 Gray .. 35 —37 
Unwld ..31 -—33 Washed 
Szechuen 34 —35 Vickaneer45 —47 
Cordova, 34 —36 Joria a —47 
Donskoi * Nominal 
*Combing 37 38 
Kandahar 43 





* Nominal 


Publication of our table showing im- 
ports of foreign wool ts suspended be- 
cause of inability to secure Government 
statistics. 
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demand, and the fact that the Govern- 
ment is not placing any new cloth con- 
tracts at present is also contributing to 
the quietness 

The re has, 


amount ot 


been a fair 
business placed within the 
week, and demand was more for the 
I for foreign 
lots. The growing scarcity of foreigns 
has been important in influencing the 
character of trading and 

pments of South Ameri- 
can wools arrive demand will probably 
run largely to domestic wools. The 
amount of the latter available, however, 
ler than for many 


however, 


ew dom«¢ Stic wools than 


in the 


unless new iM 


chang 


is considerably smi 
years, and allows but a comparatively 
light movement.’ In some quarters, it is 
estimated, that fully 80 per cent. of new 

lip arrivals are sold “to arrive,” and 
remainder is 
{ 
i 


the heavy amount of the 


| mostly in 


inging hands quickly an 
original bags 


PRICES CONTINUE UPWARD 


Even though there has been a com 
paratively small trade, it has been large 
enough to allow further price advances 
Up to 63c. has been made on original 
bag lots, and 70c. has been obtained on 
graded three-eighths-blood _ territories 
Prices on South American 4s and 5s are 


not materially changed from a week 
ago, but this is due almost wholly to 
the lack of trading. Good skirted B. A 
Ss are now generally held at 65c., though 
c., and in some 
Similar origin 4s 
ire held at around 70c. for best skirted 
lots, and down to 66 to 68c. for less at 


ty ty 


Lia 


j 
i 
it is possible to buy at 63 





instances a cent less. 


ctive wools. The market, however, is 
well cleaned up on these qualities, and 
remaining lots are held in strong hands. 
B. A. 3s are practically out of the mar 
ket, and are 


75 to 80c. in the grease. 


nominally quoted at from 
Cape wools 
range from 58 to 62c. in the grease for 
clothing and short combing, and from 
68 to 70c. for choice combing, costing 
clean around $1.60 for short combing, 
and $1.70 to $1.75 for choice combing. 
Small 


grease 


sales of fleeces have advanced 
prices to a range of 70 to 75c 
for quarter, three-eighths and half blood 
unwashed 
ACTIVITY LIMITED IN WEST 

So far as the amount of wool bought 
in the West within the week 1s con- 
cerned activity has been limited. Of the 
territory States, it is estimated that be 
tween 80 and 90 —p cent. of the clip is 


ty 1 
under contract, and for the remaining 
| 


wools owners have become so strong on 


prices that some of the leading Boston 
houses have withdrawn. Others, how- 
ever, have been picking up wools whet 
ever available, and new high prices have 


en paid, and other top bids refused by 
irmers. Chinook County wools in Mon 
re bought at 60c. Choice Nevada 
crossbreds sold to a Boston house at 
wools in that State 
at 55c 


attering 


‘ 
Vd 
ana 


( average 


\ ought by the same house 
In both Idaho and Wyoming s 
clips have been bought at 57'Ac. 

purchasers have been made in 
at 63 and 63'%4c., and in New Mexico 
farmers have refused 60c., and holding 
Utah wools were bought by 


Further 
Oregon 


up to 65c. 


Boston house at 625¢c. Texas wools 
re said to have s ld ona basis of 57c 
for t2 months. Kerrville wools sold to 


Boston dealers at private terms 


Operations in the fleece States are 
limited by the refusal of many farmers 
to consider prices at et some prog 
ress has been made, and som of the 

ree Boston houses are paying high 
prices. From 70 to 75c. seems to be the 
ruling prices ll descriptions of Ohio 
\ ls, with a majority of growers de- 
ding the top price; unconfirmed re 
ports state that up to 80c. has been paid 
In Michig Oregon the popular 


trading price is around 70c. It is esti- 
mated by dealers in touch with the fleece 
growing sections that not over 50 per 
cent. of the new clip is under contract, 
and no active operations are expected 
until shearing. 

REPORTED SOUTH AMERICAN BUYING 

There are reports neither confirmed 
nor denied that Boston houses are op- 
erating on the sheep’s back in the Buenos 
\ires and Montevideo sections of South 
America. Opinion in the trade differs 
widely on these reports, yet dealers who 
are usually large South American opera- 
tors place credence in them. There is 
nothing positive about the reports, but 
the most detailed are that Uruguay and 
Argentine wools are being bought for 
December and January shipment at 65 
to 67c. in Argentine, and 75c. in Uru- 
guay for round lots. 

Nothing positive is known about the 
released Australian wools, but it is gen- 
erally accepted in the tradg that these 
wools will be apportioned among manu- 
facturers having Government cloth con 
tracts, and that little or none of this re- 
lease will reach the wool market. There 
are, however, rumors that the finest 
wools will be traded by manufacturers 
for qualities suitable for Government 
cloths, and that in this manner some of 
the best Australians will reach the mar- 
ket. 

THE WEEK’S TRADI 

As before stated, trading within the 
week has been rather spotty, but those 
dealers, with available supplies of de- 
sired qualities, report a fair movement. 
There is, however, a tendency to await 
the result of the census of wool that the 
Department of Agriculture has asked 
dealers to make as of date June 30 and 
any attendant action of the Government. 
There is little or no fear of the com- 
mandeering of wools, yet in some quar- 
ters there is an expressed belief that 
some price basis may be fixed, particu- 
larly on qualities needed for Government 
work. It is known that large navy 
cloth contracts have yet to be placed, but 
reports are that the Government will 
make some independent arrangement 
with Great Britain for the release of 
sufficient wools to cover these needs. 
There is also a possibility of consider- 
ably larger employment of wool by- 
products in Government contracts which 
will make a larger amount of wool avail- 
able for civilian purposes 

New clip territories have been im- 
portant in the trade and the 
bulk of these sold in original bags. 
Utah, Idaho and Nevada clips sold all 
the way from 56 to 63c. in the grease 
according to shrinkage, costing clean 
on a basis of $1.60 for fine clothing. 
In graded lots choice three-eighths- 
blood Utah sold at 70c. in the grease, 
fine medium Utah at 55c. in the grease, 
quarter-blood Utah at private terms, 
and fine French combing Montana at 
$1.50 clean. 

Dealers with any supply of fleece 
wools meet a steady demand and small 
sales within the week have been made 


week’s 


at new high prices. <A lot of 50,000 
pounds of quarter-blood combing 
fleeces, origin not given, at 75c. in the 


another lot of 150,000 
pounds sold at private terms, while a 
25,000-pound sale of low quarter-bloods 
was made at 70c. A sale of 50,000 
pounds of three-eighths-blood combing 
fleeces is reported at 75c 

Scoured practically at a 
standstill. The little remaining stock 
is held too high for speculative trading 
among dealers and manufacturers ap- 
pear to have fully these 
wools in their recent operations. On a 
nominal 


grease, and 


wools are 


covered on 


scoured is 


at $1.70 to $1.75 for fine 


basis territory 


quoted 
i 


staple, 
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$1.60 to $1.65 for half-blood  stiple, 
$1.35 to $140 for three-eighths-biood 
staple, $1.15 to $1.20 for quarter-biood 
staple, and $1.55 to $1.60 for fine cloth- 
ing. 

Some of the arrivals of Cape wool 
that came in within the week have |ven 
sold at from 58 to 62c. for short comb- 
ing and clothing and 68 to 70c. for 
long combing in the grease. These are 
figured to cost clean around $1.50 to 
$1.55 for good clothing, $1.60 to $1.65 
and $1.70 to $1.75 for choice clot! 

South American sales have been « on- 
fined largely to off sorts in the gr ase 
that in normal times find practical] 
market in this country. So widely if- 
ferent are the various qualities it 
there is practically no basis on which 
to quote prices. Only a small n : 
ment of B. A. 4s and 5s are reporicd, 
but those sales consummated have been 
on a basis of 65c. in the grease for 
best skirted 5s and 70c. for best skiried 
4s. In the finer wools Montevideo 46s 
sold at 82c. in the grease and M« 
video merinos at 66 to 67c. in the gre¢ 


n 


(Wool Receipts and Shipments will bi 
found on page 19.) 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 
James T. Bentley, of St. Clairsy 
O., a member of the wool firm of Pat- 
terson & Company, is visiting in Bos- 
ton and has been among the trade this 

weck. 

R. W. Wortman, a prominent w 
dealer of Defiance, O., left Boston thi 
week for Philadelphia after a short 
visit in this city. 


RECEIPTS SLOW TO ARRIVE 


Wool Sales Handicapped -by Conditions 
—Sold on Arrival 
PHILADELPHIA, June 26.—Trading 
wools is still restricted by the limited 
stocks of new wools on hand, which are 
coming in very slowly. Dealers report 
instances of wools having been over six 
weeks in transit, with a generally slow 
receipt of these wools from the West. 
At the same time wools in the coun- 
try are still advancing in price. From 
Wyoming come reports of 55 to 60c. 
having been paid, which other buyers 
estimate will cost around $1.60 landed. 
It is believed by most of the trade that 
in the territory section at least 75 per 
cent. of the clip has been sold by grow- 
ers. In the fleece growing states shear- 
ing has been rather backward; here also 
growers are reluctant to sell their wools 
for fear they will not secure the top of 

the market. Many of them rather 
fuse to set a price on their wool, or ask 
prohibitive prices. Less than 50 per cent 
of this clip, it is estimated by many fac- 
tors, has been moved because of the di 
sire of the grower to obtain a maximum 
price for his wool. It is this situation 
which has provoked many dealers 
lean toward the belief that government 
control will be necessary to maintain 
rational basis. The Western sections, ap- 
parently, are paying not the slightest at- 
tention to prices prevailing in the East- 
ern markets, and operators in that part 
of the country are taking the wools 
the best price they can get. Under suc 
, dealers say there is no limit 
to the market. 
WOOLS SOLD ON ARRIVAL 

Actual trades are scattered. Dealers 
say there is good interest on the part of 
once they learn wools 


p 





ce yniditic ms 


manufacturers; 
have arrived they are quick to come and 
look them over, and they are soon 
picked up, while others are sold in tran- 
sit. In fact, many dealers say they could 
sell more , but their receipts 

far have been very light. There does 
not seem to be much difficulty in getting 
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the price, especially if a Government 
contract is involved. Among the sales 
noted are 100,000 Ibs. of original terri- 
tory at 60c.; 100,000 Ibs. of original ter- 
ritery was sold on a scoured basis of 
$1.20 to $1.25 for quarter-blood ; $1.30 to 
©1.35 for three-eighths; $1.40 to $1.45 
for average half-blood and straight fine 
clothing at $1.50; 30,000 Ibs. of quarter 
and three-eighths sold at 68 to 70c.; a 
small lot of Virginia quarter and three- 
ighths at 70c. Foreign wools are still 
yught after, but there are not many 
stocks left in this market, and those re- 
maining are held at high prices. Scoured 
Cape wools are held here from $1.50 to 
$1.65, according to grade and condition. 


SCOURING PLANTS RESTRICT SALES 


Pulled and scoured wools are also 
howing scattered activity. There is not 
quite so much speculation as previously 
existed, dealers finding too much money 
is involved and money is said to be get- 
ting scarce and tight, as it is tied up in 
high-priced stocks. However, 
dealers are still willing to buy stocks 
vhere they can be had to advantage, and 
manufacturers also show occasional in- 
terest and take up stocks of wools 
needed in their lines. Prices are still 
holding to high levels. Among the sales 
noted are Scoured AA, at $1.75; scoured 
fine, at $1.50; scoured gray, at $1.00; 
scoured domestic B, at $1.35; a low 
scoured at 90c.; scoured gray Peruvian, 
at $1.10; domestic medium stained wool 
on a cleaned basis of $1.20; scoured for- 
eign, at $1.00; Brushed B in the grease, 
at 95c.; brushed pulled sold at 85c.; a 
sale of brushed fine wool was made in 
the grease, at 73 to 92c., according to 
condition and staple; C wools of carpet 
stock grade sold at 40 to 50c. in the 
grease. There is still quite a little 
trouble in getting wools scoured, which 
has hasdicapped many dealers in put- 
ting through trades as they are unable 
to get ths work done because of the 
heavy OrGrs on hand with commission 
plants. M ny of them refuse absolutely 
to take an- further commitments. 


these 


NOILS STILL QUIET 


Noils are still rather quiet, with only 
scatterd trading reported. Prices are 
holdixz about to the same levels as pre- 
Vitusly noted, although manufacturers 
are holding for prices which dealers are 
now quoting on certain lots. Sales of 
quarter-blood noils were made at 67 to 
70c. as a rule with better grades held at 
70 to 72c.; on three-eighths better grades 
of noils are quoted at 75 to 80c., while 
on half blood from 90 to 95c. has been 
noted, and fine noils held as high as $1 
and even more. Dealers say they would 
find it impossible to replace their pres- 
ent stocks and sell them on the 
basis because of higher prices asked by 
manufacturers. Prospects of Govern- 
mental control also have checked 
more or less. 


same 


sales 


CARPET WOOLS HIGH 
Carpet wools are showing scattered 
activity with continued higher quota- 
tions, while stocks are still declining un- 
der the purchases of manufacturers of 
blankets and other lines as well as car- 
pet mills. 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Notes 

Stanley A. Marden, of Sydney, 
tralia, wool buyer for Charles J. Webb 
& Co., Philadelphia, in the Australian 
markets, is now on a visit to this coun- 
try. He has spent quite a little time at 
the offices of the firm. 

Conferences are reported in progress 
between the Government and the trade 
in regard to stocks of wastes, noils, etc., 
which will be required for Government 
contracts, with a view of preventing any 
speculation and extreme values. 


Aus- 
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TO FIX MAXIMUM PRICES 


Dull Market Anticipated in View of 
Government Activities 


New York, June 29.—Government 
activities have been the leading in- 
fluences in the local market during the 
last few days. In the first place, it is 
reported that one of the principal de- 
velopments of the conference between 
navy officials and the woolen manufac- 
turers, at Washington, was that the 
Navy would supply wool to those man- 
ufacturers who wish to take on con- 
tracts, but are not properly covered. In 
this connection it is understood that 
the Navy will avail itself of a part of 
the 16,000,000 pounds of Australian 
wool released. Secondly, local dealers 
received word from Boston that the 
Committee on Noils and Waste, co-op- 
erating with the Council of National 
Defense, had agreed to fix maximum 
prices at which these materials may be 
sold to mills operating on Government 
contracts, and had suggested that the 
Government adopt them. 

The ultimate effect of these develop- 
ments, of course, cannot be determined 
at the present time, but it is the belief 
in most quarters that they will be pro- 
vocative of a dull market. It will also 
check the extensive speculation which 
has been particularly active during the 
past few weeks, and a number of deal- 
ers feel that the elimination of this 
factor will be better for all concerned. 
have shown 
may be traced to 
Inquiries have, of 


Prices as yet, however, 
no weakness which 
these developments. 
course, fallen off. At the present time 
there is a fair demand for fine tops, 
one dealer reporting a transaction on a 
small lot at $1.87%4. 

The supplies of most grades of wool 
are scarce, and in this fact, it is stated, 
lies the fundamental strength of the 
market. A small lot of South Ameri- 
can Lincolns are on hand, and asking 
prices range from 62 to 64 cents for 
these grades in the grease. The sup- 
ply of Territories is fairly well cleaned 
out. Small quantities of Cape wools 
are coming in at long intervals, but are 
generally booked ahead or con- 
tracted for. The bulk of the transac- 
tions on these wools has been on snow 
whites. 


soon 


New York Wool Imports 

Figures recently issued by the New 
York Custom House give the imports of 
wool during the month of May as fol- 
lows: Clothing wool, 7,829,698 pounds, 
valued at $2,957,195; combing wool, 
524,799 pounds, valued at $177,943; car- 
pet wool, 8,203,277 pounds, valued at 
$2,668,353; unmanufactured hair of an- 
gora goat, 131,239 pounds, valued at $45,- 
815; other manufactured animal hair, 
97,406 pounds, valued at $25,989. 


Contracts for Navy Shirts 
Wasuineton, D. C., “ane 27,—Con- 


tracts for 200,000 windproof shirts 


at $2.52 each have been awarded 
by the Navy Department to C. Kenyon 
& Co., of New York, and S. Eisner Co., 


of Red Bank, N. io 
half of the 


each firm to furnish 
entire allotment. These 
garments are part of the special wuni- 
form to be furnished American sailors 
on submarines, submarine chasers, de- 
stroyers and other craft on which the 
men are greatly exposed. The _ uni- 
forms were designed by the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy Department, 
and the contracts call for windproof 
and rainproof garments with cemented 
and strapped seams. Delivery will be- 
gin within thirty days and is to be com- 
pleted in five months. 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 


WW O O a. SCOURED—CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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"(aaa UUUNRNNNL ACTUATE 3 
| CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. | 
_ Wool Scoured and Stored — 
| 1921 Mendel Street CHICAGO, ILLS. | 
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WILLIAM H. HARRIS 


REPRESENTING 


BRACHT & CO.—Wool, Hides and Skins 


BUENOS AYRES LONDON DU R BAN PORT ELIZABETH 
CAPE TOWN EAST LONDON 
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23 S. Second St., PHILADELPHIA 300 Summer St., BOSTON 
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= COMMISSION AGENT—232 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 

a WOOL IMPORTERS TOP MAKERS 5 


Also at BRADFORD, ENGLAND : 
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Branches in every Wool poe in the World 
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FIELD ccaen, Taner 
| ee & Co Codes: 


Western Unien. 


TYRREL ST., BRADFORD 











A. B. C. 6th Bdition. 
WOOLS-TOPS-NOILS — 
Private. 
MARKS 
G. H. T. — 
AND Sutcliffe & Ce., 
263 Summer &t, 
WHITES COLOURS Boston. 
surat 11 HEFTTONETHFEETOREEET ETTORE PALATE PRE ETN ILETTTTTTTTY 
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“Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Est A 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions 
bought and sold on commission. Con- 
signments solicited 


sae-E50 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAUGER & AVERY > 


Wool Merchants and Commission Merchants 

Wool Tops, Botany Waste, Australian : 

Lambs, Scoured Wool and Mohair = 
256 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


11 Broadway 176 Federal St. = 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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G. A. VEDOVI 


South 


American Wools 


29 Broadway New York 
Representing: 
ALEJANDRO & JOSE 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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~ NEewENcLaNo TANK STOWER C 


EVERETT STATION 
BOSTON MASS 


WOOD TANKS FOR ALL PURPOSES — 
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WASTE PRICES NAMED 










«EXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


NAT’L DEFENSE COMMITTEES 


Official List of Those Co-operating with 


+ Noil and Waste Trade Committees Sub- 
mit Quotations National Council 
of the Advisory Com- An official list of the members of the 
I Council of National De Council of National Defense has been 
of the Phila- promulgated from Washington,  to- 
i d B committe ap gether with the names of co-operative 
he Philadelphia and Boston committees co-ordinating with the va- 
1 Waste Trade, the following rious chairmen. The members of the 
es has been drawn up Council are Secretary of War, Newton 
gested to the Govern- D. Baker, chairman; Secretary of the 
ré asonal ke maximum Nav Vy, Josephus Daniels: Secretary of 
best grade of noils and the Interior, Franklin K. Lane: Secre- 
( T prices are given out for tary of Agriculture, David F. Houston; 
( rma of the trade The com 
1 rantee that thes« prices 
ptable to the Government WHITE COLOR 
F Double 
Ist Comb Comb Cart Ist Comb. 2d Comb 
} \ 1.08 1.30 1.25 90 1.19 
i i t 1.03 1.2 90 1.05 
I a8 1.20 l 5 95 
H } 90 1.08 1.05 75 85 
\ yp g3 1.00 95 70 80 
High .79 90 92 65 .70 
1 74 R5 .90 .63 68 
. L 68 78 85 65 
Tr , 65 
I 60 
I I \ &3 1.00 
I I h Dom 80 1.00 
I h Don 74 ) 
RB ( ! 52 
4 Ca 16 
, 40 
N t Comb i Comb 
I 45 5 
42 49 
! 40 43 
Khalk 1 Black Noils same price as Whit 
Whit Gar- Colored Gar Ox Garne 
netted netted 
I iH I $1.0 $1.20 55 f 6 7 
Wwe Har I 1 ) 1 50 60 60 70 
Vr} \V Hard End 88 1.00 47 57 57 67 
} \W Hard Er 5 R5 45 5 ) 65 
Vv} \ ted H } 66 73 40 48 0 58 
W Hard 0 + 30 35 
W H I is 54 
ad , t for t and knit H Ends 
vi H I I 75 8 5 
WW H ko y im 60 70 
\ Ha } ( , ( 30 
s Brush W I 10 30 
Sy Brush Was , 28 
S] ¢ Brush Was a 5 28 
Spir Brush Waste Car 28 20 
G Soft W te Fir ‘ 18 
Gr Soft W t Medium 60 46 
G ‘ Soft Waste Coarse i4 
Dust Ww ted White Card Waste, Fine Clean 0 
Dusted Worsted, White Card Wast« Med, Cl I 4% 
Du i Worst’d White Card Waste, Coarse Clean 16 
B Waste cart basis Fine bo 
Bu Waste carb. basis Medium 60 
Burr Waste carb. basis Coarse 
Biood and Fine Laps and Ring 1s 
Blood Laps and Rings 1.1 
Blood Lat an Rings 1.10 S 
Low Laps and Ring 9 70 
Fine Colored Woolen Card Waste Clean Dusted basis 0 
Coarse Colored W< Card Waste Clean Dusted Basis 2 
Khaki and Black Waste same basis as white 








Connection 


Makes New 


who has been associated 


R. I. Burns, 
vith the Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia, 
yr several vears past as buver ot cot 
mm vari has severed his connection 
t that mpany é nning Monday, 
uly 2. He has become associated with 
he cotton yarn department of Chas. ] 


& Co., Philadelphia, and will call 


pon the trade which has been covered 
Andrew S. Webb of that company, 
is now stationed in New York on 
ymmittee appointed through the 
ational Council of Defense to tak 
rge of the coarse counts of cotton 
required f Government duck 
ntracts. Mr. Burns is well known to 
trade, with which he has been identi 
mal rs, and he will be glad 

: Se 


receive his triends at his 


new quat 
street, Philadelphia 


OBITUARY 


John J. McKenna 
I. M 


rint nade nt ot 


Kenna, supe 








Red Cross Dividends 


ividends for th 


by textile mills, and 
issue, the follow 
ed Everett 
York Manuf ring 
\Waitham Bleaching & 
SI hare 


Secretary of Commerce, William S 
Redfield; Secretary of Labor, Wiliam 
B Wilson 
ADVISORY COMMISSION 
In addition there is an advisory com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense as follows: 


Daniel Willard, 


communication 


and 
Jaltimore & 
Howard E 


transportation 
(president 
Ohio Railroad), chairman; 
Coffin, munitions and manufacturing 
(including standardization) and indus- 
trial relations, vice-president, Hudson 
Motor Company; Rosenwald, 
supplies (including 


Julius 

clothing ), etc 
president Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Ber 
nard M raw materials, miner- 
als and metals, banker; Dr. Hollis God 


- . > 
frey, engineering and education, presi- 


’ 


Baruch, 


dent Drexel Institute; Samuel Gompers, 
labor, including conservation of health 
and welfare of workers, president 
American Federation of Labor; Dr 


Franklin Martin, medicine and surgery, 
including sanitation, 


College of 


general secretary, 


General American Surgeons, 


Chicago; Walter S Giftord, director 
of council and advisory commission; 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson, secretary of 
council and advisory commission; 


Richard H. Williams, Jr., assistant to 


director; Everett L. Crawford, assistant 
director; Percy R. “Pyne, 2d, as 
sistant to director: George F. Porter, 
SSIS d Prest Davie, 
assistant to dire EK. K. Ellsworth, 
chief clerk 
Also in addition there e various 


boards such as the Aircraft Production 
Board, Commercial Econtmy. Board, 
Committee on Shipping General Muni- 
tions Board and Munitions Standards 
3oard. Beside this there are various 
trade committees of and co-operating 
with the Advisory Commission. Those 
connected with the textile trade follow: 
CO-OPERATING WITH MR. ROSENWALD 
Committee on Supplies—Julius Ros- 
enwald, president Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., chairman; Stanley King, secretary 
and director of W. H. McElwain Co.; 
Charles Eiseman, retired; H.. M. Kelso, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.; T. W. Cloney, 
Quaker Oats Co.; E. O. Heyl, Libby, 
McNeil & Libby. 

Co-operative Committee on Cotton 
Goods — Lincoln Grant, Wellington, 
Sears & Co., New York, chairman; 
Harry L. Bailey, Wellington, Sears & 


Co., New York; A. F. Bemis, Boston, 
president National Association Cotton 
Manufacturers; Fuller E. Calloway, 
LaGrange, Ga., president American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association; Elisha 
Cronkhite, Smith, Hogg & Co., New 
York; E. F. Greene, Pacific Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Eustis L. ‘Hopkins, Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co., New York; William D. 
Judson, Parker, Wilder & Co., New 
York; J. Harper Poor, Amory, Browne 
& Co., New York; W. H. Prankard, 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., New 
York; John E. Rousmaniere, J. Spen- 
cer Turner Co., New York; Spencer 
Turner, Turner-Halsey Co., New York; 
Ridley Watts, Watts, Stebbins & Co., 


New York. 
Co-operative Committee on Woolen 
Manufactures—John P. Wood, Wil- 


liam Wood & Co., Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Spaulding Bartlett, S. Slater & 
Sons, Webster, Mass.; Robert T. Fran- 
cis, Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing 
Co., New York; George C. Hetzel, G. 
C. Hetzel Co., Chester, Pa.; Winthrop 
L. Marvin, National Association Wool 
Manufacturers, Mass.; Moses 
L. Shuttleworth, American Woolen Co., 
Boston; Nathaniel Stevens, M. T. Stev- 
ens & Sons, North Andover, Mass.; 
Charles H. Wilson, J. & E. H. Wilson, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Co-operative Committee on Knit 
Goods—Lincoln Cromwell, William Ise- 
lin & Co., New York, chairman; Frank 
H. Burgher, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New 
York; J. S. Carr, Jr., president Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C.; 


3oston, 


Andrew Frey, vice-president Onieta 
Knitting Mill, Utica, N. Y.; Leo M. 
Flesh, Atlas Underwear Co., Piqua, 


Ohio; E. I. Goodrich, Clift-Goodrich 
Co., New York; Frederick S. Haight, 
A. S. Haight & Co., New York; Henry 
Pope, Paramount Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rufus W. Scott, New York; 
William F. Taubel, New York. 
CO-OPERATING WITH MR. BARUCH 
Co-operative Committee on Chemicals 
Dr. William H. Nichols, General 
Chemical Co., Broad street, New 
York City, chairman; Van H. Man- 
ning, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. 
C.; C. A. Richards, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Subcommittee on Acids—H. R 
selli, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman; Henry Howard, Mer- 
rimac Chemical Co., Boston. 
Subcommittee on Alkalis—J. D. Pen- 
nock, Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., chairman. 
Co-operative 
Jacob F. 


Summer 


5 


Gras- 


Committee on Wool— 
3rown, Brown & Adams, 269 
street, Mass., chair- 
man; H. E. Campbell, Flagstaff, Ariz. ; 
Joseph R. Grundy, William H. Grundy, 
Bristol, Pa.; F. J. Hagenbarth, presi- 
dent National Association Wool Grow- 
ers, Salt Lake City, Utah; Sigmund Sil- 
berman, S. Silberman Sons, Chicago, 


Ill.; James M. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo 


Boston, 


( 
> 
> 


June 30, 1917 


Subcommittee on Coal-Tar By-Prod- 
ucts—William H. Childs, president Bar- 
rett Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City, chairman. 


FAVORS RATE INCREASE — 


Association President Believes Railroads 
Should Be Allowed Higher Rates 


P. C. Withers, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, re- 
garding an increase in freight rates: 

My attention has been called to the 
fact that the railroads of the country 
are seeking an increase in freight rates 
in order to secure sufficient revenue to 
properly maintain and equip their roa: 
that they may efficiently serve the public 
and the Government. 

It is needless to call your attention to 
the increased cost of labor and every 
commodity the railroads purchase, as 
you are thoroughly familiar with this 
situation. If this country is to have “ In- 
dustrial and Military Preparedness,” 
is absolutely necessary that we have well 
equipped and efficient railroads. 

The very life of our country and 
liberty is at stake, unless we maintain 
ample transportation facilities both on 
land and sea. 

Just as our Government needs money 
by the sale of Liberty Loan Bonds to 
properly maintain itself, the railroads 
must have increased revenue that they 
may be maintained. 

The relation of money to commodities 
is in a very abnormal condition, caused 
by the world-war, and no man can for- 
tell just when this condition will be 
changed, or if it will ever return to v hat 
we at one time considered a rormal 
basis. 

With an actual condition and not a 
theory confronting us, it is my opinion, 
the railroads should be allowed an in- 
creased revenue and that very quickly in 
order to properly maintain -hemselves. 
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Inspect Oregon Sheep 

On Wednesday, June 27, A. ©. Bige- 
low, president of the Philadelphra Wool 
& Textile Association, and Chas. J. 
Webb, treasurer of this Association, 
went to New York by invitation of 
President A. H. Smith of the New 
York Central Railroad. They were 
joined in that city by George W. Per- 
kins and F. S. Welsh, agriculturist of 
the New York Central Railroad lines, 
and by F. F. Thomas, agent for the As- 
sociation in its recent purchases 
Oregon sheep in the West. President 
Smith’s private car was placed at their 
disposal, taking them to Albany. Here 
they were met by Governor Whitman 
and Controller Travis of the State be- 
fore the car was taken to Selkirk, N. Y. 
It is at this point that the Oregon 
sheep, which were brought East through 
the instrumentality of Mayor Mitchel’s 
Food Commission, have been pastures. 
The party visited the flocks, and looked 
over the 3,000 sheep which are now left 
in this flock. Two thousand sheep have 
already been shipped out of the original 
flock at this point. A number of mov- 
ing pictures were ide of the party, 
and also the sl or the New York 
Central Railroa y arrangement. of 
F. S. Welsh. Proviously moving pic- 
tures had been taken of the sheep leav- 
ing their Western pastures, and also 
their unloading at Buffalo and Albany. 
It is planned to show this throughout 
the various parts of the East in order 
to awaken interest in the m@vement. 
Governor Whitman took a great inter- 
est in the project, and asked for full 
information on the subject, as he in- 
tends to advocate the work. 
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